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Our literature has of late been so rapidly presented with ‘selec- 
tions,’ ‘specimens,’ and ‘translations,’ of German Romance, that . 
unless the rage for such importations shall speedily cease, we seem 
destined to be invaded by the whole prolific race of Teutonic hob- 
goblins, night-mares, and other brain-prodigies. Within less than 
twelve months, we have been called upon to notice in our pages as 
many volumes of German fiction, which have been rendered into 
English in quick succession by Messrs. Soane, Roscoe, and Gillies ; 
and we have now here four more tomes of the same goodly stuff, 
from the pen of Mr. Carlisle, whose translations of Wilhelm 
Meister, and Life of Schiller, are extant for sufficient warrants of 
qualifications and tastes suitable to his present enterprise. 

It appears to us, however, that Mr. Carlisle, and other writers, 
whose abilities are really respectable, might have converted their 
labour of translation to a more useful purpose, had they employed 
it upon the historical and other sound portions of German literature, 
rather. than upon the trash of fiction, which, at best, is fit only for 
the meridian of our circulating libraries and watering places. 
Even in these volumes, the only merit which Mr. Carlisle should 
think worth the claiming, is not in the translated tales themselves, 
but in the biographical accounts of their authors, which he has col- 
lected from German materials. Having chosen his collection from 
the writings of Musceus, La Motte Fouqué, Tieck, Hoffmann, Jean 
Paul Richter, and Gothe, he has prefixed to his specimens a little 
memoir of the life and writings of each of these six novelists ; 
and the mass of biography and criticism which he has thus accu- 


mulated, forms infinitely the most attractive portion of his work. 
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Here we are at least introduced to a few authentic pictures of real 
German character; and the light which two or three of these 
sketches throw upon the state of the national society and literature, 
is both extremely entertaining, and apparently faithful. 

The first volume is occupied by Musceus and La Motte Fouqué. 
In the memoir of the latter, a patrician of French descent, and an 
enthusiast of chivalry, who is still in existence, there is little to in- 
terest: but the former was a true German of the middle ranks of 
life. Johann August Musceus was born in the year 1736, at Jena, 
in Prussia, of a respectable legal family, and was bred to the church. 
He studied with sufficient industry, but his pursuits and tastes were 
‘not probably very theological; and when a country living near 
Eisenach was offered to him, the people stoutly resisted the admis- 
sion of their new pastor, on the ground that he had once been seen 
dancing. This opposition defeated or disgusted him in his clerical 
views, to which his lively, though innocent, temper and sparkling 
talents were not most congenial. He had meanwhile been steadily 
enriching his mind with useful and ornamental knowledge; and he 
gave up his destined profession with easy philosophy. 


‘In his twenty-fifth year he became an author; a satirist, and, what is 
rarer, a just one. Germany, by the report of its enemies and lukewarm 
friends, is seldom long without some idol; some author of superhuman 
endowments; some system that promises to renovate the earth; some 
science destined to conduct, by a north-west passage, to universal know- 
ledge. At this period the brazen image of the day was our English Ri- 
chardson : his Novels had been translated into German with unbounded 
acceptance ;* and Grandison was figuring in many weak heads as the 
sole model of ,a true Christian gentleman. Musaus published his Ger- 
man Grandison in 1760; a work of good omen as a first attempt; and 
received with greater favour than the popularity of its victim seemed to 
promise. It co-operated with time in removing this spiritual epidemic, 
and appears to have survived its object, for it was reprinted in 1781.’— 
vol. i., p. 3. 

It was not until after an interval of nineteen years, that the ap- 
pearance of a new subject for ridicule again called forth the satirical 
talents of Musceus. Lavater had left his parsonage among the Alps, 
and set out on a cruize over Europe, in search of proselytes and strik- 
ing physiognomies. He and his theories became so much the general 
rage in Germany, that Musceus was provoked ‘to grasp his sa- 
tirical hammer, and with lusty stokes unshrine the false divinity.’ 
His ‘Physiognomical Travels,’ which appeared in 1779, over- 
whelmed the speculations of Lavater with felicitous ridicule; and 
the burlesque itself, though the occasion of its wit is long passed, 
is still ranked by German critics among the happiest productions of 





* See the letters of Meta, Klopstock’s lady, in Richardson’s Life and 
Correspondence. 
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its kind in the national literature. The universal favour with which 
this work was received, betrayed, or tempted, Musceus forth from his 
anonymous obscurity ;sand he became immediately enrolled among 
“ the lights of his age.” | Yates 

His success inspired him with fresh enterprise; and he was now 
the first of his countrymen to strike out a new course of literary ad- 
venture. He had always been charmed with the popular traditions 
of the byegone ages of Germany ; and ‘ their rugged Gothic or 
became dearer to his taste, as he looked abroad upon the mawkish, 
deluge of sentimentality, for which the “‘ Sorrows of Werter” had. 
been the signal for a legion of imitators to drown the land.’ It 
occurred to Musceus, that the existing fragments of German legends 
might be worked up and polished anew, and transferred from the 
hearths of the common people, to the parlours of the intellectual and 
refined. Such was the origin of his Volksmahrchen, or Popular 
Traditionary Tales, which appeared in five little volumes in 1782, 
by which alone he has been hitherto known to English readers, 
In the collection of materials for this work, says his. biographer, 


‘He spared no pains and despised no source of intelligence, however 
mean. He wouldcall children from the street; become a child along with 
them, listen to their nursery tales, and reward his tiny narrators with a dreyer 
apiece. Sometimes he assembled a knot of old women, with their spinning- 
wheels, about him; and amid the hum of their industrious implements, 
gathered stories of the ancient time from the lips of the garrulous sister- 
hood. Once his wife had been out paying visits: on opening the parlour 
door at her return, she was met by a villanous cloud of tobacco-smoke ; 
and venturing forward through the haze, she found her husband seated. by 
the stove, in company with an old soldier who was smoking vehemently on 


his black stump of a pipe, and charming his landlord, between whiffs, 
with legendary lore.’ 


In the compilation of a second series of tales, under the title of 
Straussfedern (Ostrich feathers), Musceus was arrested by the hand 
of death. He had long been in weakly health, and his disorder, 
which proved to be a polypus of the heart, put a period to his ex- 
istence in 1787, and before the completion of his fifty-second year. 
The Straussfedern were completed by another hand ; and a small 
volume of Remains, edited be Kotzebue, in 1791, concludes the 
list of his writings. | 

Musceus does not approach the first rank of writers. His best 
qualities are sprightliness, and a certain vein of humorous ex- 
pression: but he has neither much high imagination, nor any 
great depth of feeling, or power of thought. He was a man of 
considerable and various talent, but not of original genius. Even 
in his traditional tales, he has shewn no capacity for the poetry of 
his subject: he has not caught the finest spirit of which this 
species of fiction is susceptible; and he is too fond of. converting 
his stories into occasions for the provoking of merriment, rather 
than the excitement of ron:antic interest. 
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The second volume of Mr. Carlisle’s series is devoted to Tieck 
and Hoffmann. Of the personal history of Ludwig Tieck, his 
biographer has been able to collect scarcely any particulars which 
are interesting. The course of his fortunes seems to have been 
undisturbed by striking vicissitudes: he has never filled any pro- 
fession except that of a man of letters; and the circumstances of 
his private life are little known, even in Germany itself. Asa 
sound dramatic critic, the talents and reputation of Mr. Tieck 
deservedly rank much higher than as a mere compiler of fantasti- 
cal and unnatural fiction. So enthusiastic is his passion for the 
stage, that he has made the theatrical tour of Europe; and we 
have had occasion to notice with applause his critical remarks on 
the state of our drama, which were the results of a visit to this 
country, undertaken expresslyfor such purpose in 1818. Upon 
these best products and characteristics of Mr. Tieck’s mind, his 
biographer has scarcely dwelt; while he has too ambitiously 
endeavoured to claim for him, in his capacity of romance-writer, 
the possession of true poetic genius. But we do not in any respect 
agree with Mr. Carlisle in his conception of the intellectual cha- 
racter of Tieck : as a critic, we conceive that he deserves far higher 
praise than he has received ; but, so far as his romances are con- 
cerned, instead of the pure inspiration of poetry which is here 
attributed to his inventions, we can discern only the gross and 
' monstrous creations of a distempered fancy. Mr. Tieck is still 
living ; and we learn from Mr. Carlisle, that a new production of 
his pen has lately resulted from his visit to England. He is said 
to have written a novel on Shakspeare and his times, in which he 
has not trembled to introduce, as living characters, the great dra- 
matist himself, with Marlowe and various other poets of’ the same 
‘epoch. We shall be anxious to see this notable attempt; and it 
will certainly be a matter of no small curiosity to observe, what sort 
of heterogeneous improbabilities he has succeeded in exhibiting 
for the veracious delineation of our far-famed ‘‘ Elizabethan age.” 

From Hoffmann we have here only a single tale ; but this is in- 
troduced by an entertaining -and even instructive memoir of the 
author, full of touches of German real life, which cannot be 
mistaken. As we have here to deal chiefly with his literary career, 
we shall only observe, that, during seven years, his life differed 
little from that of the most ‘teedy strolling-player; but it is 
honourable to him, that in all his straits, he appears to have dis- 
dained to receive pecuniary assistance. At length, in the extre- 
mity of his distress, he was driven to literature for subsistence ; 
but it was by dire necessity, not by choice. In his youth, the re- 
jection by the booksellers of a novel which he had written, had 
filled ‘him with a disgust of authorship; and it was, as a last 
resource, that he was led to offer contributions to a Leipzig maga- 
zine. For this work were all his most popular tales, under the 
title of Fantasiestiicke, or Fantasy-Pieces, thus originally written. 
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Their success enabled him merely to support existence, without 
relieving his penury. The war of 1813, the unsettled state of 
Germany, and the interruption of all peaceful employments, ex- 
posed him to severer want and harder vicissitudes than ever. But 
a season of fairer hopes was at hand: he obtained the easy station 
of counsellor in the Court of Exchequer at Berlin. His situation 
might now be considered enviable: the income of. his post was 
amply sufficient, and its labour not excessive ; he was surrounded 
by his best friends; his public conduct was irreprehensible ; and 
his literary fame was rapidly spreading. ‘ He was happy, and had 
he been wise might have continued happy i but he was not wise, 
and in his cup of enjoyment there lurked a deadly poison.’ 


‘The order of his life, from 1816, downwards,’ says his biographer, 
‘was this: On Mondays and Thursdays he passed his forenoons at his 
post in the Kammergericht; on other days at home, in working; the 
afternoons he regularly spent in sleep, to which, in summer, perhaps he 
added walking : the evenings and nights were devoted to the tavern. Even 
when out in company, while the other guests went home, he retired to the 
tavern to await the morning, before which time it was next to impossible 
to bring him home. Strangers who came to Berlin went to see him in 
the tavern; the tavern was his study, and his pulpit, and his throne: here 
his wit flashed and flamed like an Aurora Borealis, and the table was for 
ever in a roar; and thus, amid tobacco-smoke, and over coarse earthly 


liquor, was Hoffmann wasting faculties which might have seasoned the 
nectar of the gods.’—vol. ii., pp. 191, 192. 


Thus was this misguided votary of debauch now on the high 
road to ruin; and the only wonder is, says Mr. Carlisle, that with 
such fatal speed, he did not reach the gaol even more balefully 
and sooner. His official duties were, to the last, punctually and 
irreproachably performed : he composed fancy pieces for magazines 
more abundantly than ever ; and his reputation in Germany, as a 
romance-writer, continually increased. 


‘ Meanwhile, Hoffmann’s tavern orgies continued unabated, and his 
health at last sunk under them. In 1819, he had suffered a renewed 
attack of the gout; from which, however, he had recovered by a journey 
to the Silesian baths. On his forty-fifth birth-day, the 24th of January, 
1822, he saw his best and oldest friends, including Hitzig and Hippel, 
assembled round his table; but he himself was sick; no longer hurrying 
to and fro in hospitable assiduity, as was his custom; but confined to his 
chair, and drinking bath water, while his guests were enjoying wine. It 
was his death that lay upon him, and a mournful lingering death... The 
disease was a Tabes dorsalis; limb by limb, from his feet upwards, for 
five months, his body stiffened and died. Hoffmann bore his suffer- 
ings with inconceivable gaiety; so long as.his hands had power he kept 
writing ; afterwards he dictated to an amanuensis; and four of his Tales, 
the last, Der Feind (The Enemy), discontinued only some few days be- 
fore his death, were composed in this melancholy season. He would not 
believe that he was dying, and he longed for life with inexpressible desire. 
On the evening of the 24th of June, his whole body to the neck had become 
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stiff and powerless ; no longer feeling pain, he said to his doctor: <‘ I shall 
soon be through it;now,”—-Yes,” said the doctor, ‘* You will soon: be 
through it.” Next morning. he was evidently dying: yet about eleven 
o’clock he awoke from his stupor; cried that he was well, and would go 
on with dictating the Feind that night; at the same time calling on his . 
wife to read him the passage where he had stopt. She spoke to him in 
kind dissuasion: he was silent; he motioned to be turned towards the 
wall; and in a few minutes Hoffmann was no more.’—vol ii., pp. 193, 194. 


A few of Mr. Carlisle’s comments on his character are sensible 
and proper. 


- © Hoffmann’s, says he, ‘was a mind for which proper culture might 
have done great things: there lay in it the elements of much moral worth, 
and talents of almost the highest order. Nor was it weakness of will that 
so far frustrated these fine endowments ; for in many trying emergencies, 
he proved that decision and perseverance of resolve, were by no means 
denied him. Unhappily, however, he had found no sure principle of ac- 
tion ; no truth adequate to the guidance of such a mind. What in com- 
mon minds is called prudence, was not wanting, could this have sufticed ; 
for it is to be observed, that so long as he was poor, so long as the fetters of 
every-day duty lay round him, Hoffmann was diligent, unblameable, and 
eyen praiseworthy; but these wants once supplied, these fetters once cast 
off, his wayward spirit was without fit direction or restraint, and its fine 
faculties rioted in wild disorder. In the practical concerns of life, he felt 
no interest; in religion he seems not to have believed, or even disbelieved ; 
he never talked of it, nor would hear it talked of.’ 


Qn the literary qualities of this unhappy man, or the intellec- 
tual peculiarities of his writings, it is scarcely necessary for us, 
after Mr. Carlisle’s example, to add many comments. The only 
tale from his pen—‘The Golden. Pot,’-—which appears in these 
volumes, is disfigured by all the usual and outrageous extrava- 
gance of his conceptions, without the redeeming strength of deli- 
neation which is occasionally to be found in his narratives. . In 
general, his tales defy either abridgment or analysis:'so wild and 
unconnected, and often too, so unmeaning are the flights of his 
imagination, that the endeavour to subject them to any standard 
of criticism, would be as vain as the attempt to compose musical 
notes to the ravings of a madman or a bacchanal; and the source 
from ‘whence he too frequently drew his inspiration, would be per- 
ceptible enough, even if his biographer had failed to present us 
with the faithful and lamentable spectacle of his habitual propen- 
sities. 

In Mr, Carlisle’s third volume, we'are introduced to a far dif- 
ferent picture from that which is exhibited in the character and 
writings of Hoffmann :—a picture of a gentle and religious spirit, 
displaying its workings in reverence to God, and kindly sympathy 
for man. This volume is filled with selections from the writings 
of one of the most benevolent and original children of genius 
whom Germany has ever produced, the amiable, though eccentric 
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Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Of his life, Mr. Carlisle has been 
able to render but a very barren account ; but the little which he 
has to tell us of his personal character is highly favourable, and 
the rest is to be gathered from the spirit of his writings. John 
Paul has not long closed his peaceful existence ; and as two Ger- 
man biographies of him have been announced in the press, we 
may hope to see the essence of them transmitted into an English 
memoir, at no very distant period. : 
Richter deserves the blended character which our commentator 
has assigned to him, of ‘a moralist and a sage, no less than a poet 
and a wit.’ Neither his numerous essays, his poetry, nor his 
‘novels,,are much known in England: for his language is not 
always very intelligible even to his own countrymen, and its pecu- 
liarities and difficulties are of course not diminished by the trans- 
lation. Mr. Carlisle whimsically, but aptly illustrates it, as that 
) of ‘a Burton writing, not an Anatomy of Melancholy, but a foreign 
romance, through the scriptory organs of a Jeremy Bentham.’ 
Hence, we may add, John Paul has been unsparingly accused of 
affectation, while in fact he is only unaffectedly eccentric and 
original. Hisintellect is keen, philosophical and lofty ; his learn- 
ing is immense; his imagination is vast and overpowering : but 
his knowledge lies in chaotic magnitude and singularity, and his 
spirit often expands into boundless air, and loses itself in shadowy 
clouds. His most attractive qualities of mind, however, are 
genuine humour and affectionate sensibility : and in his novels, he 
often reminds us of the charming simplicity and naiveté of our 
own Goldsmith. Mr. Carlisle’s specimens of his tales are exceed- 
ingly well chosen to familiarize the reader with the most capti- 
vating qualities of his mind. One of the little novels in this 
volume, is the ‘ Army Chaplain Schmelzle’s Journey to Fletz,’— 
a most humorous auto-biography of an habitual coward, who, with 
a perpetual vaunting of his courage, trembles at every step of his 
‘ course through life. The other tale, which makes up the contents 
of the volume, is the ‘ Life of Quintus Fixlein.’ This piece merely 
recounts the struggles of a poor clerical student, whose aspirations 
are directed to, and finally gratified by, his induction to a country 
living, and marriage with the object of his affection. The whole 
story is full of the quiet domestic interest that belongs to our 
English novel of middle life. : 
It is much to be regretted, that the difficulties of rendering John 
Paul are almost insuperable. In fact, much of his language is 
quite untranslateable; and its perplexities to a foreigner may be 
conceived, when it is known that a German lexicon of ‘the un- 
usual modes of speech which occur in his writings,’ has been an 
acceptable present to his native readers! We can, therefore, well 
make allowances for the embarrassment which ‘Mr. Carlisle has 
suffered in this part of his task: but he certainly does appear to 
us to have, in some instances, left his text in needloss obscurity. 
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Thus, he often permits a term to remain in the original unex- 
plained, the import of which he might readily have stated. For 
instance (p. 129), what can the English reader understand by 
Rittmeisterinn? The German scholar, who, of course, knows that 
Rittmeister means a captain of cavalry, and that the additional 
inn changes the sex, (as in konig, king, koniginn, queen), is at 
once struck with the quaintness and drollery of the title ; but this 
is lost upon the uninitiated. Again (p. 132), Mr. Carlisle renders 
the passage, that Zobedaus could never enter in his note book the 
name of a person of quality, without oe an H for Herr, before 
it. Now, even those of our countrymen who know that the word 
Herr means Sir, or Mr., will scarcely, without an explanation, un-. 
derstand it in the aristocratic force which a German assigns to it, 
especially if it be preceded by the von. In another place, by the 
way, Mr. Carlisle gives your grace for Euer Gnaden, which simply 
means your honour, or your ladyship; and, mirabile dictu, the 
author of Vivian Grey, going a step farther in absurd blundering, 
tenders the same term by your highness, and actually makes the 
servant so address him throughout the whole book! To return to 
Mr. Carlisle, why has he (p. 137,) manufactured the clumsy com- 
pound, address-calendar, for a word which signifies only a direc- 
tory? and why, in the next page, and passim, has he not rendered 
hammerherrs and raths, (hammerherren and rathe he should have 
said, if he desired to retain the real German plural,) by the obvious 
English substitutes of chamberlains and counsellors? How is the 
English reader to comprehend these untranslated German titles ? 
he fourth and last of these volumes before us, contains orly the 
Wilhelm Meister’s Travels of Gothe, introduced as usual by a 
biographical sketch of that celebrated writer. The tale is well 
known. The biographical essay is really a composition of great 
merit. It is valuable, not so much for the incidents related in the 
life of Gothe : for it is, in so far, only a very meagre and unsatis- 
factory abridgment of his auto-biography, of which a translation 
(not a good one,) has already been made through a French version 
mto English. But the recommendation of the essay before us, 
is its sound and judicious criticism, not only upon the writings 
of Gothe himself, but upon the age or school of German literature, 
of which he has been the principal creator. To one passage in 
particular, from this essay, we would fain give place for its able 
developement of that revolution in German literature, of which, as 
is sale observed, the writings of Gothe were among the promi- 


nent causes, or at least, the earliest signals. 


‘ The works just mentioned (Gotz von Berlichingen, and the Sorrows of 
Werter), though noble specimens of youthful talent, are still not so much 
distinguished by their intrinsic merits, as by their splendid fortune. It 
would be difficult to name two books which have exercised a deeper in- 
fhience on the subsequent literature of Europe, than these two performances 
of a young author; his first fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. 
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Werter appeared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, 
and to utter for them the word which they had long been waiting to hear. 
As .usually happens, too, this same word once uttered was soon abun- 
dantly repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and chanted through all the notes 
of the gamut, till at length the sound of it had grown a weariness rather 
thana pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, friendship, 
suicide, and desperation, became the staple of literary ware; and though 
the epidemic, after a long course of years, subsided in Germany, it re-ap- 
peared with various modifications in other countries; and everywhere 
abundant traces of its good and bad effects are still to be discerned. The 
fortune of Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, though less sudden, was by 
no means less exalted. In his own country, Gotz, though he now stands 
solitary and childless, became the parent of an innumerable progeny of 
chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian performances ; 
which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough in their day and 
generation: and with ourselves, his influence has been perhaps still more 
remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s first literary enterprise was a translation 
of Gétz von Berlichingen: and if genius could be communicated like in- 
struction, we might call this work of Goethe’s the prime cause of Marmion 
and the Lady of the Lake, with all that has followed from the same crea- 
tive hand. Truly, a grain of seed that has lighted in the nght soil! For 
if not firmer and fairer, it has grown to be taller and broader than any 
other tree; and all the nations of the earth are still yearly gathering of its 
fruit. 

‘ But overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring little certainty 
and little profit, it may be sufficient to observe of Berlichingen and Werter, 
that they stand prominent among the causes, or, at the —- least, among 
the signals, of a great change in modern literature. The former directed 
men’s attention with a new force to the picturesque effects of the past; and 
the latter, for the first time, attempted the more accurate delineation of a 
class of feelings, deeply important to modern minds; but for which our 
elder poetry offered no exponent, and perhaps could offer none, because 
they are feelings that arise from passion incapable of being converted into 
action, and belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated, and unbeliev- 
ing, as ourown. This, notwithstanding the dash of falsehood which ma 
exist in Werter itself, and the boundless delirium of extravagance which it 
called forth in others, is a high praise which cannot justly be denied it. 
The English reader ought also to understand that our current version of 
Werter is mutilated and inaccurate: it comes to us through the all-sub- 
duing medium of the French; shorn of its caustic strength; with its me- 


lancholy rendered maudlin; its hero reduced from the stately gloom of a 


broken-hearted poet to the tearful wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor. 

‘ One of the very first to perceive the faults of these works, and the ridi- 
culous extravagance of their imitators, was Goethe himself. In this un- 
looked-for and unexampled popularity, he was far from feeling that he had 
attained his object: this first out-pouring of his soul had calmed its agita- 
tions, not exhausted or even indicated its strength ; and he now began to 
see afar off a much higher region, as well as glimpses of the track by which 
it might be reached. To cultivate his own spirit, not only as an author, 
but as a man; to obtain dominion over it, and wield its resources as in- 
struments in the service of what seemed good and beautiful, had been his 
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object more or less distinctly from the first, as it is that of all true men in 
their several spheres. According to his own deep maxim, that “ Doubt of 
any sort can ‘only be removed by action,” this object had now become 


' more’ clear'to‘him ; and he may be said to have pursued it to the present 


hour, with a ‘comprehensiveness and unwearied petseverance, rarely, if 
ever, exemplified in the history of such a mind.’—vol. iv., pp. 5—8. 


We can only further afford a few words upon the general man- 
ner in which Mr. Carlisle has executed his design. That his tales 
are in general pasha 21 well and fluently translated, is the 
least part of the praise which is due to him. For he has in truth 
brought to his task a very considerable acquaintance with German 
literature, and a thorough conception of its peculiar spirit. His 
criticisms are always lively, acute, and intelligent, and not unfre- 
quently both profound and judicious. But he certainly succeeds 
best in his biographical pieces ; and observing the animation and 
vigour with which he knows how to carry us forward, and amuse 
us at every step, through the lives of his heroes, we really would 
recommend ‘him to pursue biography as a department of literary 
composition, for which he has evidently a particular talent. In 
giving only a secondary degree of applause to his critical ability, 
our application is qualified by observing, that he has often refined, 
and as it were, idealized his subject too eagerly. Perhaps this 
has been a natural consequence of his recent studies; and in bury- 
ing his mind deeply in the thoughts of German philosophers, critics 
and commentators, he has steeped it in not a little of the national 
spirit of mysticism. 

He is too prone to “ energise ;” and he indulges this disposition 
sometimes with a vengeance, by the fracturing of our old, lan- 
guage, and the propelling together of all sorts of odd compounds 
and ‘novel ‘phrases. Indeed, of his style altogether, we are sorry 
to say ‘that we can by no means approve ; it is at once preposter- 
ously ornamentéd, and unpardonably careless. His periods sparkle 
with lively illustrations, and are bedecked with every variety of 
tropes and figures; but these appear often as ill-assorted and 
mixed metaphors, and may be likened to parti-coloured ribbands, 
strewed over an under dress of incongruous hues and unseemly 
negligence. The whole appearance, therefore, is one of tawdry 
finery, not of chastened simplicity or appropriate and consistent 
elegance. We mention these palpable marks of bad taste in Mr. 
Carlisle’s composition, not in ill-natured censure, but for friendly 
admonition ; because, while they disfigure the attraction and injure 
the value of his thoughts, a recurrence of such faults may be easily 
avoided; and because we have conceived a very favourable opinion 
of the qualities of his mind, and would willingly caution him 
against suffering a few blemishes of mannerism to interfere with 
the free exercise, and advantageous exhibition, of no ordinary talents. 
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Art. II. Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos que hicieron por 
mar‘ los’ Espanoles desde fines del Siglo XV., con varios documentos 
ineditos, coordinata é ilustrada por D. Martin, F. de Navarrete. 
De Orden de su Magestad : Madrid en la Imprenta Real, 1825. Vol. 
i. & il. 4to. 


In the number of this journal for January last, the work now 
before us was briefly noticed*, as one replete with curious matter, 
the greater part of which had hitherto lain concealed in the royal 
archives of Spain. Since then a respectable contemporary, the 
Quarterly Review, has adverted to the subject, but in so compen- 
dious and cursory a manner, that we, are quite confident the in- 
telligent reader will feel obliged ‘to us for introducing him more 
fully to the contents of these two volumes. 

hey are intended to afford a complete view of the discoveries 
made by the Spaniards since the close of the fifteenth century. 
Of course, the chief portion of them refers to Colombo’s intrepid 
and suceessful enterprises. Little new light is shed on his early 
career farther than this—that he went to settle at Lisbon about 
the year 1470, where he married Dona Felipa Muniz, whose 
father Bartolomé was attached to the household of the Infante 
Don Juan of Portugal. Bartolomé was also a navigator, and went 
with a colony to the island of Puerto Santo. After his death, his 


widow gave the use of his papers, charts, and instruments, to her | 


son-in-law, who visited the island of Madeira. It appears, that in 
consequence of the information which these papers afforded him, 
Colombo offered his services to the court of Portugal, for under- 
taking further discoveries to the westward ; and we have a curious 
epistle, addressed to him at Lisbon, by Paolo Toscanelli, a cele- 
brated astronomer of the day, dated Florence, 25th June, 1474, in 
which, knowing Colombo’s earnest desire to sail in quest of the 
regions where the spices grow, the writer sends him a copy of a 
letter he had written some time before to Canon Martinez, a confi- 
dential person of the king of Portugal, stating his opinion, that 
the direct westward track from Lisbon to the Spice islands, and 
other Indian coasts, must be shorter than that from Lisbon to the 
coast of Guinea; and accompanying his assertion by a chart of his 
own composition, with the track marked upon it. “Do not be 
surprised, observes Toscanelli, that I call Ponente the lands where 
the spices grow, which commonly are called Levante, because 
those who sail to the west will find those’ places in that direction, 
whilst those who proceed eastward by land, will meet them in 
the east.”’ | 

However, Colombo did not succeed with the court of Portugal, 
and he was even obliged, it appears, to escape precipitately from 
that country about the year 1484, the reason. of which is not 
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* See the M. R. p. 109, vol. iv. 
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stated ; and he retired to Andalusia. Having afterwards asked of 
the king of Portugal a sauf conduit to return to Lisbon, the king, 
Don Joham, wrote to him, at Seville, a kind letter, dated 20th 
March, 1488, saying that he would be pleased to see him, bein 
acquainted with his zeal for his service, and that affairs should be 
settled to his satisfaction. 

Whether Colombo accepted or not of this invitation, we have not 
been able to ascertain; but we find him in the years 1487, 88, 
and 89, at Seville, where it appears, by several documents, that 
various sums of money were paid to him by order of queen Isabella, 
at different periods, till the year 1492, apparently for his support 
and encouragement in his views of preparing for a voyage of dis- 
covery. The Duke of Medinaceli, a great nobleman in Andalusia, 
had attic acquainted with Colombo in 1484, when the latter 


_ was a refugee from Portugal: the Duke kept him two years near 


his person, and intended at one time to have sent him with an ex- 
pedition on his own account from Port St. Mary’s; but thinking 
afterwards the undertaking more fit for a Sovereign, he wrote 
to the Queen, and sent Colombo to her, requesting that if the ex- 
pedition were to take place, he, the Duke, should have a share in 
it; and that it should sail from, and return to, the port just 
mentioned. The consequence was, that Colombo, from the year 
1486, was taken into the Queen’s service, and received a salary ; 
but the final determination was deferred until after the taking of 
Grenada, into which city their Catholic Majesties entered in 
January, 1492. 

At last, on the 17th of April, 1492, an agreement was entered 
into between their majesties and Colombo, by which the latter was 
to have the title of Almirante and Viceroy of the lands which he 


‘ was to discover, and also the tenth part. of the profits to be derived 


either from the discovery of precious metals, stones, &c., or from 
the selling or exchanging of goods ; and on the 30th of the same 
month, this agreement was sanctioned by letters patent. 

The various narratives of the four voyages of Colombo, are con- 
tained in the first volume of the present collection. The second 
volume consists entirely of detached documents connected with 
those transactions. Colombo’s narratives are of a piece with his 
character,—plain, unassuming matter of fact statements, intermixed 
with religious feelings, which gave to his firmness and courage 
additional strength. We pass ovet his two first voyages, as they 
contain few particulars which are not already known. His third 
voyage was undertaken in 1498. He sailed from San Lucar, and 
steered direct for the Caribbee Islands; he made Trinidad, and 
discovered the main land of Cumana, and the mouths of the great 
Oronoco river: amidst which, curiously enough, he thought he had 
found the.site of the primitive Eden! He thence repaired to His- 


—. where those troubles began which pursued him almost 
uring the remainder of his life. 
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And here we think Mr. Navarrete has, in a great measure, suc- 
ceeded in exculpating Ferdinand and Isabella from the charge of 
ingratitude to Colombo, which has been rashly and intemperately 
brought against them by several modern writers. Colombo had 
been rewarded in a generous manner for his services; the greatest 
confidence was reposed in him by the king, as is proved by his 
letters; his sons were made pages to the queen ; he was authorised 
to create a mayorazgo in his family, which was thus ennobled ; 
he had privileges and emoluments bestowed on him in his newl 
discovered countries ; he was entrusted with an ample and high 
command ; the kindest and most flattering expressions were ad- 
dressed to him by the two monarchs, when on a sudden a storm 
arose, which obscured the whole course of his fortunes. 

Colombo found the colony which had been already settled at 
Hispaniola, in a state of great confusion, and he seems to have 
been either unable or unfit to restore order. It must be admitted 
that he had exceeded his powers, that he had made slaves of the 
Indians, and sent them to Spain to be sold, and that he suspended 
the salaries and allowances of many of the officers and settlers. 
Hence reclamations were made against him numerous and loud ; the 
colony was threatened with utter anarchy and destruction ; numbers 
of persons who returned to Spain from Hispaniola, complained of 
Colombo’s overbearing and arbitrary conduct, of his ambition, in- 
justice, and insatiable love of money. The disappointed complain- 
ants beset the ministers and the king himself; they demanded the 
arrears of their allowances, which had been stopped by the ad- 
miral; a crowd of them assembled in the Alhambra of Grenada, 
and pressing round the king, made the place resound with their 
vociferations ; and went so far as to insult the sons of Colombo, 
who were employed in the royal palace, about their majesties’ per- 
sons. Yet Peaitnend paused a long time before he took any 
measure against his favourite admiral, and it was only in May, 
1499, that he determined on sending an officer, with the title of 
juez perquisitor, to investigate the causes of the pore ae discon- 
tent. The king’s choice fell on the commander Bobadilla, an old 
servant of the crown, and a man, till then, of high character. On 
Bobadilla’s arrival at Hispaniola, he found the disturbances nearl 
quelled, but his appearance was the signal for the discontented to 
raise fresh outcries against the admiral, whom they called a /fo- 
reigner. The new judge, surrounded by partial accusers, and 
perhaps not a little stimulated by his own ambition and cupidity, 
acted with great harshness towards the admiral and his brother, 
seized upon their house and property, put them in chains, and 
sent them to Spain. On their arrival at Cadiz, however, in No- 
vember 1500, they were immediately released by order of their 
majesties, who were then at Grenada ; a supply of money was sent 
to them, and they were invited to appear at court, where they were 
received most kindly, and were expressly informed that the treat- 
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ment which they had suffered had been the very reverse of their 
majesties’ intentions. Bobadilla being recalled, Don Nicholas de 
Ovando was sent as governor-general, ad interim, with Colombo’s 
consent ; and in September 1501, orders were given that the ad- 
miral’s property should be restored to him. He was, moreover, 
indemnified for his losses, the contracts he had made were con- 
firmed, and in short, he was reinstated in all his privileges and 
emoluments, except the governorship*. It.is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, however, that the inquests taken, and the depositions 


forwarded against him, were hushed up, and not made public; 


and that he does not appear ever to have solicited, as he might 
have done, to be tried, or confronted with his accusers, in order 


that he — clear himself from the charges of his accusers. ‘The 


historian Oviedo remarks, on this subject, ‘“ that the real motives 
of the imprisonment of the admiral remained secret, because the 
king and queen preferred to have him discharged, rather than 
severely treated.” 

The account of the fourth or last voyage of Colombo, is pre- 
ceded by a copy of the instructions drawn out by the king, for the 
admiral’s guidance. Among other things, Colombo was desired 
not to interfere with the colony of Hispaniola, the scene of his 
former broils, nor even to touch, or at least linger, on its shores. 
He was also forbidden to make slaves of the Indians, but was onl 
to take with him such as would willingly attend him. He set sail, 
in May, 1502, on this new expedition, during which he discovered 
the coast of Nicaragua, and landed at the Rio de Veragua, where 
he was Gunaconiatal in his attempt at forming a settlement.; We 
have among the narratives, two accounts of those transactions, 
The first was written by Diego de Porres, a member of the expe- 
dition. He states brief , that Colombo having entered the river, 
which he named Santa Maria de Belem, was well received by. the 
per andthat the cacique informed the Spaniards where the mines 

ay, and even sent two of his sons to point them out. “ We found,” 

says Diego, “‘ many mines already opened by the Indians, who are 
here very skilful in the art of extracting the precious metals ; in.one 
day we gathered several ounces of gold, without any instruments.” 
He then proceeds to state, that in consequence of an attempt which 
was made by the admiral, to seize the cacique and his children, the 
camp of the Spaniards was attacked, several of the men were 
wounded, and they found it necessary, after burning two of their 
ships which became unserviceable, to make the best of their way 
to Hispaniola. 

We have another account of this disgraceful affair, from ithe pen 
of Diego Mendez, who was a principal actor in it, and who appears 
to have enjoyed the admiral’s peculiar confidence. His narrative 
is extracted, oddly enough, from his will, in which he bequeaths 





* See documents in vol. i., p. 274, &c. 
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to his heir his yet unrequited claims for his services in the expe- 
dition under Colombo. He states that, while the expedition was 
in the Rio de Belem, a great number of Indians from another 
district assembled in the neighbourhood, giving out that they 
had come to join those of Veragua, to fight against the natives of 
Cobrava Auriva. 


‘ But,’ says Mendez, ‘J believed them not, and thought they had 
assembled to burn our ships and kill us all; upon which supposition the 
admiral ordered me to go and explore. I went accordingly, with one single 
companion, to the cacique’s habitation, and was met by the chief’s son, 
who roughly opposed my progress, asking me what I wanted with his 
father? I said that I was a physician, but the young Indian would not be 
persuaded. I, seeing that by this means I could not pacify him, took out 
from my pocket a comb, scissors, and looking glass, and I told my, com- 
panion, Escobar, to comb and cut my hair. At the sight of this, the. 
cacique’s son, and the other Indians present, looked astonished and dis- 
mayed ; I told Escobar to comb the cacique’s son, and to cut his hair ; 
then I gave him the comb, scissors, and glass, upon which he became 
friendly, and I asked him for something to eat. By his order, his people 
did bring some provisions, of which we cheerfully partook, and then we 
left them friends. I then returned on board, and made report to my lord 
the admiral, of all the occurrences.’—vol. i., p. 316. 


Next morning, however, there was a council held on board, and 
Colombo having asked the opinion of Mendez, the latter said, that 
the cacique and the principal among his people must be seized, after 
which, the rest would be easily induced to submit. This barbarous 
council was carried into effect ; the cacique and most of his chiefs 
and their wives, children, and relatives, with all the principal. men 
of their race, were made prisoners ; but while they were on the way 
to the ships the cacique escaped, through the fault of the man who 
had charge of him, and afterwards caused the Spaniards much in- 
jury. The rains then came, and the Admiral sailed out, leavin 
Mendez on shore with seventy men. The latter had to resist the 
attacks of the justly irritated natives, and at last was glad to leave 
that ill-fated coast. The whole of Mendez’ narrative is highly in- 
teresting for the tone of plain, blunt sincerity in which it is written, 
and as exhibiting the bold reckless spirit of an adventurer ready to 
serve his master per fas per nefas. Colombo seems to have well un- 
derstood and appreciated this man’s character, for he gave him 
‘other dangerous commissions to execute in the island of Guba and 
elsewhere.’ 

It is curious to observe Colombo, the bold navigator, the deter- 
mined and not over-scrupulous commander, the keen speculator who 
bestows so many praises on the great utility of gold,* now and then 
seized with a fit of devotional enthusiasm, fancying at one time that 
he had discovered the primitive Eden, and at another, writing to 





* Vol. i. p. 309. Carta de Colon. 
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a.learned monk, Gorricio, about the end of the world being only 
one hundred and fifty years removed, and insisting that Jerusalem 
was soon to be delivered from the infidels ; events which, in his 
excited fancy, he connects with his astonishing discoveries in the 
New World. He quotes the Bible, and several learned rabbis, in 
support of his prognostications. Wehave here also a letter of his to 
the Pope, which he wrote in February, 1502, before setting out 
on his fourth voyage, and in which he acquaints his holiness 
with his unexpected success. In several passages he expresses an 
honest and Christian belief, that he was an instrument in the hands 
of Providence, to carry the light of the Gospel to the New World. 
“a his complaints about the affair of Bobadilla, he thus expresses 
imself : 


‘I have added to the dominions of their Catholic Majesties, more lands 
than Europe and Africa put together. I have withstood the offers of 
France, England, and Portugal, and have answered, that these lands be- 
long to their majesties, for here my Redeemer has sent me. I have lost 
the best part of my life in this conquest ; and I now find myself upon in- 
vidious and malicious charges deprived of all. . . .’—vol. ii., p. 254. 


From his fourth voyage Colombo returned to Spain, in November, 
1504, ill in health, and soon after queen Isabella his patroness, 
died. He survived her but a short time, and we have here a copy 
of his will, made on his death bed, at Valladolid, the 19th May, 
1506, in which he describes himself under the high sounding title 
of ‘ Admiral, Viceroy, and Governor-General of the islands and con- 
tinents of the Indies.’ A few hours afterwards, these were all 
empty sounds ! 

Mr. Navarrete next passes in review the various Spanish writers 
who have treated of Colombo’s discoveries, and of the early Spanish 
settlements in the New World. The first in orderis Andres Ber- 
naldes, rector of the Villa de los Palacios, who, in his Historia de 
los Reyes Catolicos, speaks of the great events of his time, Colombo’s 
voyages and discoveries. The good cura knew Colombo personally, 
and among other things, speaking of the admiral’s return to Castile 
after his second voyage, he states, that he was dressed in the garb 
of a monk of St. Francis, (one of those fits of devotion, we imagine, 
to which we have seen Colombo was subject), and that he had 
with him some Indians, whom he had taken away along with 
the cacique Caonoboa, to shew them to queen Isabel; the cacique 
himself, however, had died of grief at sea. The next writer is 
Pedro Martin de a also personally acquainted with Co- 
lombo, who wrote: De rebus Oceanicis et orbe novo Decades tres. 


The third is Don Hernando Colon, son of the admiral, who was 
only fourteen years of age when he accompanied his father in his 
fourth and last voyage. He wrote the history of the admiral, in 
Spanish, which was lost; but Alfonso de Ulloa wrote an Italian 
translation of it, and from it a retranslation into Spanish, carelessly 
executed, was published by Barcia. 
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Next, but perhaps first in celebrity as connected with Indian 
iffairs, stands Father Bartolome de Las Casas, ‘ whose invectives 
against the conquerors, says Navarrete, have been the main foun- 
dation on which foreign writers have built their accounts of those 
early transactions.’ Of Las Casas’ various works, the most im- 
portant is his Historia general de las Indias, in three parts or 
volumes, in which he treats of the discovery, conquest, and sub- 
sequent events in the New World, as far as the year 1520. These 
volumes, however, remain inedited; the two first (autograph) 
are preserved in the royal academy of history, and the third in the 
royal library. 


‘In this work,’ says Mr. Navarrete, ‘ Las Casas has displayed vast 
erudition, mixed, however, with a disregard for temperance and discri- 
mination which sometimes borders upon temerity. He had access to 
many original documents, which he has most carefully and scrupulously 
copied or extracted, and in these alone he is entitled to the highest credit 
and confidence. On this account, and for his having been present at 
many of the early expeditions and conquests, his authority has been fol- 
lowed by many subsequent writers, and among the rest by Antonio de 
Herrera, in his Decadas. He does not deserve so much credit when he 
relates from hearsay or from recollection ; for as he began, as he himself 
says, to write his history in 1527, when he was fifty-three years of age, and 
did not complete it before 1559, when he was eighty-five ; and as he con- 
fesses also that-he wrote both what he had seen and what he had not seen, 
but heard, during sixty years of his life, it is not extraordinary that his 
memory should fail him, and that he should confound one event with the 
other, deviate from the order of chronology, and alter the real nature and 
connexion of cause and effect.’ 


Our editor after quoting instances of this incorrectness, pro- 
ceeds in the following language, which must appear remarkable 
as coming from ultra Catholic Spain : : 


‘ To give an idea of the singular character of this writer (Las Casas), we 
must premise, that his system on the conquest of the New World reduced 
itself to this principle, viz.: that the authority of the pope alone could le- 
gally bestow on the Christian monarchs the sovereignty over the dis- 
covered lands, which was to be, however, but a limited and protected 
supremacy, leaving the native kings or chiefs in the possession of their 
own immediate authority over their subjects as before, this being the pro- 
perest means to obtain the establishment of Christianity, an object, which, 
in*Las Casas’ judgment, was the only argument or title that could be 
alleged in favour of conquest. In short, evangelic mildness, charity, and 
pacific instruction, were the only arms to be employed in this spzritual 
subjugation. Consequently, whatever departs from this principle is in 
Las Casas’ eyes a crime, an usurpation, a tyranny, a disorder,” 


In seeing the good Las.Casas’ notions of public right thus 
severely commented upon by another Spanish clergyman, and a 
secretary of his Catholic Majesty, in the nineteenth century, many 
reflections on the contradictions of human opinions will present 
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themselves to the mind of the reader. One thing is evident, Las 
Casas was sincere in his faith, single hearted, and little acquainted 
with the secret springs of worldly affairs, otherwise he could never 
have fancied, that the subjection of the New World, or of any 
country, could be effected by spiritual means alone; or rather that 
the Spaniards would be satisfied with these. Yet his was an 
amiable error—a delusion common to many high and generous 
minds of various communions, even in our own days. Exclusive 
religious studies but indifferently qualify a man to direct the in- 
tricate and jarring machinery of human interests and human pas- 
sions: in this Mr. Navarrete is right—he knows men better; but 
as a matter of speculative opinion, Las Casas’ simplicity is more 
attractive than his censor’s worldly wisdom. 

Another and a classical writer on Indian affairs is Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, whose works are not yet wholly known to 
the public. The principal among them, viz. La Historia natural 

eneral de las Indias, islus y tierra firme del mar Oceano, con- 
tains fifty books, and is divided into three parts; the first of which 
alone has been printed entirely, and afterwards reprinted with a 
comment, and 8 translated into Italian and French. Of the 
second part, the first book only has been printed; and the remain- 
ing books, as well as the whole of the third part, have remained 
inedited, although Charles III. ordered the whole to be printed. 
‘ Oviedo,’ says Navarrete, ‘is a laborious diligent writer, ve 
accurate, especially when treating of the epoch which followed that 
of Colombo, and with the events of which he was better acquainted 
than with the earlier times of the first discovery.’ Oviedo was 
born in 1478, went in 1513 to Tierra Firme, as veedor de las fun- 
diciones de oro, or inspector of the smelting of the gold ; in 1519, 
he was lieutenant to Davila, in Darien, where he distinguished 
himself. In 1526 he was named governor and captain of the pro- 
vince of Carthagena, in Tierra Firme ; and in 1535, alcalde of the 
fortress of St. Domingo, in Hispaniola. Afterwards, having re- 
turned to Spain, he was appointed cronista general, or historio- 
graphes of the Indies. He died at Valladolid in 1557, having 

een forty years in the king’s service, thirty of which he passed in 
the Indies. 

After this recapitulation of the old writers, contemporary with 
the discovery, Navarrete proceeds to argue, that it is from these 
the history of that period ought to be compiled. He then enters 
into a sort of apologetic disquisition on the conduct of the 
Spaniards at the conquest, in which it is no part of our business 
to follow him. Unfortunately, if we examine the history of the 
various European settlements in both worlds, there is enough to 
make us hold down our heads and blush for the sins of all and each. 
All were guilty: the guilt of the Spaniards appears more heinous 
and destructive, owing perhaps, in part, to the magnitude of their 
conquests. Some difference also ought to be made between the 
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various Spanish expeditions, and between their chiefs. The con- 
quest of Mexico, by Cortez, is certainly divested, in a great mea- 
sure, of the character of atrocity and iniquity which attaches itself 
to those of Pizarro and Almagro. When we think of the dreadful 
sacrifices of human victims immolated to the monstrous Mexican 
idols—when we reflect that the Mexican rulers were a race of 
usurpers—that Montezuma was a gloomy, cruel, and insidious 
tyrant, we cannot but rejoice in the success of Cortez. Conquest 
alone could extirpate the Juggernauts of the New World; and we 
may even allow, that humanity and civilization triumphed for once 
under the banners of ambition. | : 
In conclusion, we must observe, that Mr. Navarrete appears to 
us to have acted his part with a certain dignified moderation ; 
which is the more commendable, considering the quarter whence it 
proceeds. If he has not succeeded in making an impression in 


favour of Spain, he may console himself by reflecting, that the 
advocate is worthy of a better cause. 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent: etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


For our part, we have viewed this work in the light the editor 
himself professes to see it—as-a series of valuable, authentic, histo- 
rical documents, and as such we deem it highly impertant, We 
hope Mr. Navarrete may continue his task, and give us the third 
volume, which will contain the account of, and documents connected 
with, the conquest of Costa Firme and Florida; and the fourth 
volume, which will bring to our view Hernan Cortez and his little 
valiant band. Many valuable documents, as Mr. N. observes, 
have been lost, through neglect or accident* ; others have been de- 
stroyed during the six years’ war against the French ; some have 
found their way to foreign lands. In the present state of Spain, 
too, it must be a great relief to a man of sense and taste, to with- 
draw himself from the hot-houses of faction and intrigue, and to 
retire to the peace of the libraries, to employ himself amid those 
rh origen collections which are scattered about the Peninsula; and 
there, among the memorials of learning and departed worth, to 
gaze at the brilliant meteor of Spain’s past glory—the glories of 
Castile and Aragon—to admire their chivalrous struggles against 
the children of Agar—to feed the mind on the records of the 
heroism, for that cannot be denied to them, of Cortez and of 
Pizarro—and to dwell on the remembrance of those times when 
“ the sun never set on the dominions of the Spanish monarchy.” 





* Among the rest, the archives of the kingdom of Aragon, destroyed in 
the bombardment of Zaragoza, in January, 1809, and the library of the 
university and the archiepiscopal library of Valencia, burnt by the shells of 
the French under Suchet, in January, 1812. See Navarrete’s illustrations 
to his introduction, v. i., p. 135, where he gives an enumeration of the 
precious manuscripts and other works thus lost to the world. 
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Art. III. |The Odd Volume. Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. pp. 375. 
London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


The Odd Volume. Second Series. 8vo. 10s. 6d. pp. 381. London: 
_ Longman & Co, 1827. 


Ir would appear to have been the purpose of the author, or rather 
the authors, of these volumes, to get together as great a number of 
national tales as the limits of their plan would allow. With these 
they have mingled several traditions of the north of Europe. They 
appear, in truth, to be particularly erudite in the biography of 
every goblin of repute that has figured in Germany: they inter- 
mingle, without scruple, the familiar with the wild and wonderful : 
they produce the most fantastic combinations of the terrible and 
the jocular. Nature, however, is by no means neglected—a just 
regard is also paid to the laws of probability; and, save where a 
decent attention to the sorrows of others suspends it, a buoyant 
spirit generally pervades these stories, which gives them a charm 
beyond mere intricacy of plot, or even boldness and individuality of 
character. 

The merit of which we now speak is particularly conspicuous in 
the ‘ Legends of Number-Nip.’ These are constructed on some of 
the well-known exploits of that celebrated personage—a gnome of 
as wickedly humorous propensities as any fairy that ever sprung a 
mine beneath a hay-stack, or spitefully arrested an undershot-mill 
in any parish in Devonshire. The two first legends possess, to our 
taste, all the preternatural attractions of a well-appointed panto- 
mime. The animated pumpkins—the intelligent caudle-cup, enact 
such wonders as a very considerable bounty only could ensure for a 
Christmas pageant at the most legitimate of our theatres. The 
Third Legend exhibits Number-Nip in the copious enjoyment of a 
sort of retributive freak on the person of a poor student in Silesia. 
Rolf, for so the young gentleman was called, had the ill luck to 
enter into a conspiracy against his. professor, which succeeds in 
placing the worthy silleniiine in a situation too ridiculous to be 
patiently borne by all the philosophy that was ever acquired at a 
university. This was an infringement of his patent which Number- 
Nip was not Christian enough to forgive; but, for this turn, he 
eee the priority of vengeance to the degraded professor. Poor 

olf was expelled from the gymnasium; remittances from his 
distant friends were stopped; and he had now to meditate upon 


the way and the means of getting, not a theme, but a dinner for 
the day. 


‘ Ruminating on this very interesting subject, he accidentally approached 
the market-place. The busy throng had dispersed. A few stragglers only 
remained, who with hungry eyes were viewing the tempting morsels. A 
sudden thought struck Rolf. He boldly advanced, and taking one of the 
people aside, whispered to him that he was sent at that quiet hour by the 
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celebrated Doctor Addlebrain, to purchase the tail and the two hind hoofs 
of an ox, as the doctor had discovered, that by calcining these substances 
along with the back bone of an ass, he would obtain a powder which would 
be an infallible cure for gout, palsy, pestilence, in short a panacea for 
every ill. Before taking out a patent for this wonderful discovery, the 
doctor wished to make a final experiment, and for that purpose had sent 
him to purchase the necessary articles. As the butcher was well aware 
that a gout-extirpating powder would be in great demand among the rich 
burgomasters, he was perfectly overjoyed at the news, and handled the 
before despised hoofs as if they were shod with gold and studded with nails 
of silver. He lugged out the whole assortment of tails, and entreated Rolf 


to take his choice. 


‘ With a countenance of immovable gravity, Rolf examined and criti- 
cised them, and at length chose one of a jet black colour, with hoofs to 
suit. The rejected tails were laid carefully aside ; Rolf’s offered payment 
was declined ; and the butcher, slipping a dollar into his hand, begged his 
interest with Doctor Addlebrain. Rolf gave him a patronising nod; and 
having packed his purchase, he took it up, and drawing his cloak over it, 
walked deliberately away.’-—pp. 129, 130. 


Thus equipped, Rolf betook him to the Golden Eagle, the 
supreme hotel of the town—there to accomplish one of the most 
astonishing feats of which impudence is capable—namely, to obtain 
a succession of such luxuries as supper, bed, and breakfast, each 
in its proper season ; and, under the eyes of his landlord, to walk 
out of the house next morning without paying a farthing for his 
entertainment. 


‘ Sounds of mirth and revelry were still heard in the inn of The Golden 
Eagle, when Rolf knocked loudly at the door, which noise brought out the 
portly landlord, and some of his satellites. The noble bearing of our 
student, his free and manly air, impressed mine host with the conviction 
that this new guest was one of Fortune’s favoured sons, and already in 
imagination he fingered the ducats which he hoped would soon be trans- 
ferred from the stranger’s pocket into his own. Snatching up two wax 
candles, he stepped with officious zeal before the youth, and ushering him 
into a handsome apartment, offered to disencumber him of his cloak. Rolf 
waved him off with a haughty air, and in a deep and solemn tone pro- 
nounced the word, ‘“‘Supper!” , . 

‘ The obsequious landlord disappeared, but soon after returned, bearing 
a lordly dish.of smoking viands, and followed by two domestics loaded 
with other delicacies. While the servants arranged the repast, Rolf patted 
his dog, (Number-Nip, who for a season assumed that shape), bestow- 
ing on him One or two muttered monosyllables of notice; and when all 
was announced to be ready, he placed himself at table, waved his hand, 
and said sternly, ‘“‘ Begone!” The landlord looked to the servants, and 
the servants to the landlord; but there could be no disputing with one 
who seemed accustomed to command, and without loss of time they all 
retired. - ) 

‘So soon as the room was cleared, Rolf began to the repast, to which 
he did ample justice; he then gaily quaffed the generous wine, and 
finished this first act of the farce with smoking a cigar. At the first sound 
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of the bell, the obedient landlord started into the room. Rolf gave a long, 
oud yawn, which was enough for the observant Boniface, who, taking up 
a pair of candles, marshalled his silent guest into a commodious bed- 
chamber. Rolf flung himself carelessly on a couch, without noticing that 
the useful personage called Boots stood ready to receive his commands. 
His silent liumour by this time being well known through the whole house, 
when he threw out a leg, our friend Boots thought it a signal for him to 
do his duty ; and so anxious was he to show his zeal, in the hope of par- 
ticipating in the bounty of the stranger, Rolf’s boot was half-way off before 
he seemed to know anything of the matter. The moment, however, he 
was aware of the transaction, he lent his officious valet such a hearty cuff, 
as sent him reeling to the other side of the room, and a single stamp of his 
foot, cleared it of all intruders. Rolf having fastened the door, indulged 
himself in an extravagant fit of laughter. Loud and long were the peals, 
which, contrasting so strangely with his previous taciturnity, froze the 
ae of every man, woman, aad child, within the precincts of The Golden 
agle. 

‘ Rolf went to bed, and slept soundly till a late hour, when he arose 
and equipped himself for the second act of the farce; which completed, he 
unfastened the door, rung the bell violently, then jumped again into bed, 
leaving one hoof peeping carelessly from under the bed-clothes. Ona 
servant entering the room, Rolf called out, ‘‘ Breakfast ;” but so soo as 
the appalling sight met his eyes, the horror-struck domestic rushed down 
stairs, nor paused till he found himself in the kitchen, the door of which 
he bolted behind him. 

‘« What, in the name of wonder,” exclaimed the landlady, ‘is the 
meaning of this uproar? You come tumbling in here as if Number-Nip 
were at your heels.” 

‘* Talk not of heels!” ejaculated the servant; ‘‘ talk not of heels—I 
say he hath hoofs !” 

‘ «Who has hoofs, blockhead?” demanded the enraged landlady. 
‘< Hast been at the bottle already, sot? I must beat this evil practice out 
of you—a drunkard neglects every thing. Up, booby, and see what the 
stranger gentleman wants—don’t you hear how furiously he is ringing ? 
No one rings in the Golden Eagle in that manner without paying for it.” 

‘ «¢ T will not hold converse with The Enemy,” said the terrified domestic. 

‘ Dolt! fool! you shall be well punished for this freak. Go up in- 
stantly,” bawled she to another servant, ‘“‘and ask what the gentleman 
wants.” , 

‘ The man obeyed; but by this time Rolf had both legs hanging out of 
bed, and his dog growled from beneath it. In a second the servant came 
back yelling with affright. 

«JT think you are all possessed this morning; such conduct is enough 
to drive a woman distracted. Call in my husband.” 

‘ Boniface appeared, and the matter was laid before him. It might well 
have discomposed the equanimity of any host in the city to find a pair of 
unseemly hoofs in his very best bed; and accordingly this disapprobation 
showed itself in his bristling hair, pale cheek, and chattering teeth. 

. € Heaven grant, me patience!” exclaimed the wife. ‘‘ Are you also 
frightened by a bugbear? Go up this moment, or ¥ 





‘« T am going, my love; I am going. I only wait to change my coat, 
and put on a better vest, and Pe 
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‘Do you hear that, Nincompoop?” cried the Frau, as another peal 
rung in herears, ‘‘ Off with you this instant, before we are all déafened 
with the noise.”’ | yeh 

‘+ T am going, sweetest, but I. must haveall the servants with me. If 
our guest is the person I suspect him to be, he is accustomed to‘many 
attendants.” Accordingly the whole posse was mustered. Boniface, in 
the humility of his heart, wished to resign the post of honour; but his 
troop used such pressing arguments to induce him to be their leader, it was 
quite impossible to resist them. He therefote stepped slowly on, followed 
by the three waiters, the hostlers, boots, the stable-boy, and the scullion, 
all holding by each other. The party paused at the back of the door to 
take breath, aud there came another furious peal. 

‘ They were just on the point of running down stairs, when the hostess 
thundered out, “‘ What are you about there? must I come up 2?” 

‘ Boniface cast a rueful glance at his followers, which was as much as to 
say, that will never do. A general groan attested their apprehension of her 
weighty arguments, and, driven to despair, Boniface boldly threw open the 
door. : 

‘The stranger had now thrust out of bed not only two hoofs, but. a long 
black tail, which he whisked about in a paroxysm of rage; and had any- 
thing been wanting to complete their consternation, it was suppiied by 
Number-Nip, who, counterfeiting the utmost degree of canine vociferation, 
sprung towards the door. It was too much—the whole troop faced about, 
and in their flight Boniface fell upon the waiters, they on the hostlers, the 
hostlers on boots, boots on the stable-boy, who overset the scullion, and 
they all rolled down stairs, fighting and scuffling who should get first into 
the kitchen. Three stuck in the door-way, but were quickly dislodged by 
their compeers behind, and they all bolted into the kitchen, and barricadoed 
the door behind them. 

‘ Consternation reigned in the inn of the Golden Eagle, from the cellar 
to the garret. The guests were all ringing to know the cause of the uproar. 
The landlady railed at the servants, who refused to leave their entrench- 
ment ; and Boniface prudently counterfeited a swoon, from which all the 
kicks and cuffs plentifully bestowed on him by his active spouse failed to 
recall him. At length snatching up a tray, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ Should he 
be the devil himself he shall have his breakfast, if he pays for it,” this 
termagant boldly marched up stairs. 

‘On reaching the apartment, she found her guest seated at table wait- 
ing for breakfast, who, after paying her the compliments of the morning, 
with grave courtesy, motioned her to set down the repast. ‘The landlady 
obeyed, and in doing so, glanced under the table; but nothing was to 
be seen there, except a pair of very handsome unbooted legs. Under 
pretext of adjusting the window-curtains, she made a detour to the rear, 
but with no better success ; and she then walked down stairs, thoroughly 
persuaded that all those marvellous stories had originated in the ale 
flagon. 

° Having finished breakfast, Rolf slowly descended the stairs, and at the 
same moment the carriage of the proud and rich Baroness Liebenstein 
drove up to the door. Instantly all was bustle within The Golden Eagle. 
Out rushed the landlady, the waiters, and the hostlers; and into the 
kitchen stepped Rolf, with purse in hand. Boniface stood trembling be- 
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of the bell, the obedient landlord started into the room. Rolf gave a {fong, 
loud yawn, which was enough for the observant Boniface, who, taking up 
a pair of candles, marshalled his silent guest into a commodious bed- 
chamber. Rolf flung himself carelessly on a couch, without noticing that 
the useful personage called Boots stood ready to receive his commands. 
His silent liumour by this time being well known through the whole house, 
when he threw out a leg, our friend Boots thought it a signal for him to 
do his duty ; and so anxious was he to show his zeal, in the hope of par- 
ticipating in the bounty of the stranger, Rolf’s boot was half-way off before 
he seemed to know anything of the matter. The moment, however, he 
was aware of the transaction, he lent his officious valet such a hearty cuff, 
as sent him reeling to the other side of the room, and a single stamp of his 
foot, cleared it of all intruders. Rolf having fastened the door, indulged 
himself in an extravagant fit of laughter. Loud and long were the peals, 
which, contrasting so strangely with his previous taciturnity, froze the 
“a of every man, woman, ad child, within the precincts of The Golden 
agle. 

‘ Rolf went to bed, and slept soundly till a late hour, when he arose 
and equipped himself for the second act of the farce; which completed, he 
unfastened the door, rung the bell violently, then jumped again into bed, 
leaving one hoof peeping carelessly from under the bed-clothes. Ona 
servant entering the room, Rolf called out, ‘‘ Breakfast ;” but so soon as 
the appalling sight met his eyes, the horror-struck domestic rushed down 
stairs, nor paused till he found himself in the kitchen, the door of which 
he bolted behind him. 

‘« What, in the name of wonder,” exclaimed the landlady, ‘is the 
meaning of this uproar? You come tumbling in here as if Number-Nip 
were at your heels.” 

‘ Talk not of heels!” ejaculated the servant; ‘‘ talk not of heels—I 
say he hath hoofs !” 

‘« Who has hoofs, blockhead?” demanded the enraged landlady. 
‘‘ Hast been at the bottle already, sot? I must beat this evil practice out 
of you—a drunkard neglects every thing. Up, booby, and see what the 
stranger gentleman wants—don’t you hear how furiously he is ringing ? 
No one rings in the Golden Eagle in that manner without paying for it.” 

‘ «¢ T will not hold converse with The Enemy,” said the terrified domestic. 

‘ Dolt! fool! you shall be well punished for this freak. Go up in- 
stantly,” bawled she to another servant, ‘‘and ask what the gentleman 
wants.” , 

‘ The man obeyed; but by this time Rolf had both legs hanging out of 
bed, and his dog growled from beneath it. In a second the servant came 
back yelling with affright. 

‘«< T think you are all possessed this morning; such conduct is enough 
to drive a woman distracted. Call in my husband.” 

‘ Boniface appeared, and the matter was laid before him. It might well 
have discomposed the equanimity of any host in the city to find a pair of 
unseemly hoofs in his very best bed; and accordingly this disapprobation 
showed itself in his bristling hair, pale cheek, and chattering teeth. 

. © Heaven grant me patience!” exclaimed the wife. ‘* Are you also 
frightened by a bugbear? Go up this moment, or 4 
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‘Do you hear that, Nincompoop?” cried the Frau, as another peal 
rung in herears, ‘‘ Off with you this instant, before we are all deafened 
with the noise.”’ yeh 

‘« T am going, sweetest, but I must haveall the servants with me. If 
our guest is the person I suspect him to be, he is accustomed to‘many 
attendants.” Accordingly the whole posse was mustered. Boniface, in 
the humility of his heart, wished to resign the post.of honour; but his 
troop used such pressing arguments to induce him to be their leader, it was 
quite impossible to resist them. He therefote stepped slowly on, followed 
by the three waiters, the hostlers, boots, the stable-boy, and the scullion, 
all holding by each other. The party paused at the back of the door to 
take breath, aud there came another furious peal. 

‘ They were just on the point of running down stairs, when the hostess 
thundered out, ‘* What are you about there? must I come up ?” 

‘ Boniface cast a rueful glance at his followers, which was as much as to 
say, that will neverdo. A general groan attested their apprehension of her 
weighty arguments, and, driven to despair, Boniface boldly threw open the 
door. , 

‘The stranger had now thrust out of bed not only two hoofs, but a long 
black tail, which he whisked about in a paroxysm of rage; and had any- 
thing been wanting to complete their consternation, it was supplied by 
Number-Nip, who, counterfeiting the utmost degree of canine vociferation, 
sprung towards the door. It was too much—the whole troop faced about, 
and in their flight Boniface fell upon the waiters, they on the hostlers, the 
hostlers on boots, boots on the stable-boy, who overset the scullion, and 
they all rolled down stairs, fighting and scuffling who should get first into 
the kitchen. Three stuck in the door-way, but were quickly dislodged by 
their compeers behind, and they all bolted into the kitchen, and barricadoed 
the door behind them. 

‘ Consternation reigned in the inn of the Golden Eagle, from the cellar 
to the garret. The guests were all ringing to know the cause of the uproar. 
The landlady railed at the servants, who refused to leave their entrench- 
ment; and Boniface prudently counterfeited a swoon, from which all the 
kicks and cuffs plentifully bestowed on him by his active spouse failed to 
recall him. At length snatching up a tray, and exclaiming, ‘* Should he 
be the devil himself he shall have his breakfast, if he pays for it,” this 
termagant boldly marched up stairs. 

‘On reaching the apartment, she found her guest seated at table wait- 
ing for breakfast, who, after paying her the compliments of the morning, 
with grave courtesy, motioned her to set down the repast. ‘The landlady 
obeyed, and in doing so, glanced under the table; but nothing was to 
be seen there, except a pair of very handsome unbooted legs. Under 
pretext of adjusting the window-curtains, she made a detour to the rear, 
but with no better success; and she then walked down stairs, thoroughly 
persuaded that all those marvellous stories had originated in the ale 
flagon. 

‘ Having finished breakfast, Rolf slowly descended the stairs, and at the 
same moment the carriage of the proud and rich Baroness Liebenstein 
drove up to the door. Instantly all was bustle within The Golden Eagle. 
Out rushed the landlady, the waiters, and the hostlers; and into the 
kitchen stepped Rolf, with purse in hand. Boniface stood trembling be- 
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of the bell, the obedient landlord started into the room. Rolf gave a long, 
loud yawn, which was enough for the observant Boniface, who, taking up 
a pair of candles, marshalled his silent guest into a commodious bed- 
chamber. Rolf flung himself carelessly on a couch, without noticing that 
the useful personage called Boots stood ready to receive his commands, 
His silent liumour by this time being well known through the whole house, 
when he threw out a leg, our friend Boots thought it a signal for him to 
do his duty ; and so anxious was he to show his zeal, in the hope of par- 
ticipating in the bounty of the stranger, Rolf’s boot was half-way off before 
he seemed to know anything of the matter. The moment, however, he 
was aware of the transaction, he lent his officious valet such a hearty cuff, 
as sent him reeling to the other side of the room, and a single stamp of his 
foot, cleared it of all intruders. Rolf having fastened the door, indulged 
himself in an extravagant fit of laughter. Loud and long were the peals, 
which, contrasting so strangely with his previous taciturnity, froze the 
mae of every man, woman, and child, within the precincts of The Golden 
agle. 

‘ Rolf went to bed, and slept soundly till a late hour, when he arose 
and equipped himself for the second act of the farce; which completed, he 
unfastened the door, rung the bell violently, then jumped again into bed, 
leaving one hoof peeping carelessly from under the bed-clothes. Ona 
servant entering the room, Rolf called out, ‘‘ Breakfast ;” but so soon as 
the appalling sight met his eyes, the horror-struck domestic rushed down 
stairs, nor paused till he found himself in the kitchen, the door of which 
he bolted behind him. 

‘<< What, in the name of wonder,” exclaimed the landlady, ‘is the 
meaning of this uproar? You come tumbling in here as if Number-Nip 
were at your heels.” 

‘* Talk not of heels!” ejaculated the servant; ‘‘ talk not of heels—I 
say he hath hoofs !” 

‘ «Who has hoofs, blockhead?” demanded the enraged landlady. 
‘‘ Hast been at the bottle already, sot? I must beat this evil practice out 
of you—a drunkard neglects every thing. Up, booby, and see what the 
stranger gentleman wants—don’t you hear how furiously he is ringing ? 
No one rings in the Golden Eagle in that manner without paying for it.” 

‘ « T will not hold converse with The Enemy,” said the terrified domestic. 

‘ Dolt! fool! you shall be well punished for this freak. Go up in- 
stantly,” bawled she to another servant, ‘‘and ask what the gentleman 
wants.” , 

‘ The man obeyed; but by this time Rolf had both legs hanging out of 
bed, and his dog growled from beneath it. In a second the servant came 
back yelling with affright. 

‘<< T think you are all possessed this morning; such conduct is enough 
to drive a woman distracted. Call in my husband.” 

‘ Boniface appeared, and the matter was laid before him. It might well 
have discomposed the equanimity of any host in the city to find a pair of 
unseemly hoofs in his very best bed; and accordingly this disapprobation 
showed itself in his bristling hair, pale cheek, and chattering teeth. 

. ¢ Heaven grant, me patience!” exclaimed the wife. ‘* Are you also 
frightened by a bugbear? Go up this moment, or a 
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‘Do you hear that, Nincompoop?” cried the Frau, as another peal 
rung in herears, ‘‘ Off with you this instant, before we are all deafened 
with the noise.” | ga 

‘<< I am going, sweetest, but I. must haveall the servants with me. If 
our guest is the person I suspect him to be, he is accustomed to‘many 
attendants.” Accordingly the whole posse was mustered. Boniface, in 
the humility of his heart, wished to resign the post of honour; but his 
troop used such pressing arguments to induce him to be their leader, it was 
quite impossible to resist them. He therefote stepped slowly on, followed 
by the three waiters, the hostlers, boots, the stable-boy, and the scullion, 
all holding by each other. The party paused at the back of the door to 
take breath, and there came another furious peal. 

‘ They were just on the point of running down stairs, when the hostess 
thundered out, “‘ What are you about there? must I come up 2?” 

‘ Boniface cast a rueful glance at his followers, which was as much as to 
say, that will never do. A general groan attested their apprehension of her 
weighty arguments, and, driven to despair, Boniface boldly threw open the 
door. : 

‘The stranger had now thrust out of bed not only two hoofs, but a long 
black tail, which he whisked about in a paroxysm of rage; and had any- 
thing been wanting to complete their consternation, it was supplied by 
Number-Nip, who, counterfeiting the utmost degree of canine vociferation, 
sprung towards the door. It was too much—the whole troop faced about, 
and in their flight Boniface fell upon the waiters, they on the hostlers, the 
hostlers on boots, boots on the stable-boy, who overset the scullion, and 
they all rolled down stairs, fighting and scuffling who should get first into 
the kitchen. Three stuck in the door-way, but were quickly dislodged by 
their compeers behind, and they all bolted into the kitchen, and barricadoed 
the door behind them. 

‘ Consternation reigned in the inn of the Golden Eagle, from the cellar 
to the garret. The guests were all ringing to know the cause of the uproar. 
The landlady railed at the servants, who refused to leave their entrench- 
ment; and Boniface prudently counterfeited a swoon, from which all the 
kicks and cuffs plentifully bestowed on him by his active spouse failed to 
recall him. At length snatching up a tray, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Should he 
be the devil himself he shall have his breakfast, if he pays for it,” this 
termagant boldly marched up stairs. 

‘On reaching the apartment, she found her guest seated at table wait- 
ing for breakfast, who, after paying her the compliments of the morning, 
with grave courtesy, motioned her to set down the repast. ‘The landlady 
obeyed, and in doing so, glanced under the table; but nothing was to 
be seen there, except a pair of very handsome unbooted legs. Under 
pretext of adjusting the window-curtains, she made a detour to the rear, 
but with no better success; and she then walked down stairs, thoroughly 
persuaded that all those marvellous stories had originated in the ale 
flagon. 

‘ Having finished breakfast, Rolf slowly descended the stairs, and at the 
same moment the carriage of the proud and rich Baroness Liebenstein 
drove up to the door. Instantly all was bustle within The Golden Eagle. 
Out rushed the landlady, the waiters, and the hostlers; and into the 
kitchen stepped Rolf, with purse in hand. Boniface stood trembling be- 
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fore him. His profferred payment was timidly rejected; and in a voice 
almost inaudible from agitation, Boniface begged him to accept of his 
poor entertainment, adding, that he considered the honour of his com- 
pany sufficient compensation. ‘‘ Nay, nay,” quoth Rolf, advancing as 
the other retreated, ‘‘ this must not be. At least accept of this purse— 
you know not how much it will oblige me,” 

‘ “ Heaven defend me! Tempt me not! Avaunt, I say!” cried the hor- 
ror-struck landlord. But on observing our hero’s well-feigned astonish- 
ment, dropping on his knees, he added, ‘‘ Your excellency must excuse 
me; I am under a vow not to touch money this blessed day.” 

‘« Nay, then, there is no help for it,” said Rolf with the utmost ur- 
banity; ‘* but henceforth you may rely on my patronage;” saying which, 


he gaily bade good morning, and left the house, leaving Boniface cursing 
the hour he entered it.’—pp. 130—137. 


The remaining portion of this story does not equal, in comic 
force, the scene which we have just been laughing at. The embar- 
rassments into which the student is drawn by the unrelenting 
Number-Nip, are certainly very inconvenient for the time; but 
he is finally removed from them and restored to happiness. 

Differing essentially from these stories, in structure and execu- 
tion, the ‘ Widow’s Nuptiale’ calls forth all our tenderest sympa- 
thies. The plot is a common one, but it is managed in the detail 
with a spirit and originality, which communicate their character to 
the whole frame-work of the piece. dt reminds the reader forcibly 
of the tragedy of Isabella; and, as is the case in that drama, cala- 
mity here accumulates on calamity until the mind is painfully filled 
by a climax of disasters. The whole tale is written with remark- 
able energy. If we were captiously disposed, we might object to 
the title of ‘The Widow’s Nuptials,’ as it leads to the expectation 
that the marriage ceremony is to produce either the catastrophe, or 
at least some important event in the story. This, however, is not 
the case. The widow is married in the usual way, and nothing of 
consequence occurs to any party until long after the period of the 
‘ nuptials.” 

The second series contains five tales, and two dramatic pieces. 
Of the latter we may charitably say, that their briefness forms one 
of the most acceptable qualities which they possess. This volume 
will, we think, be considered inferior, though in a moderate 
degree, to its predecessor. It is wholly destitute of those pieces of 
a purely humorous character in which the forte of at least one of 
the authors chiefly lies. The first tale, ‘Mrs. Margaret Twinstoun,’ 
derives its materials from an interesting epoch of Scottish history— 
the period that is cotemporary with the reign of our Elizabeth— 
when such was the barbarous spirit which animated the Cale- 
donian nobles, that all their exercises were rendered subservient to 
the gratification of personal revenge; and when even the ments 
of the court was exercised in vain, to curb the excesses into whic 
that passion constantly urged them against each other. The story 
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itself scarcely rises above the level of an ordinary love-plot.. The 
characters are, however, boldly displayed, and disposed so as to 
constitute a very striking and faithful picture of peculiar, and 
happily obsolete, manners. The ‘Elopement,’ and ‘ Augustus 
Ehrman,’ are very pleasant characteristic stories of German life. 
But the palm of superiority must be adjudyed to the tale of the 
‘Newhaven Pilot.’ The lives of most of that amphibious race who 
dwell near the coast, often present circumstanees of adventure, and 
of danger, highly calculated to command our sympathies. An at- 
tractive story of maritime calamity and vicissitude is, therefore, 
very much within the compass of ordinary abilities. But in the 
tale before us, the usual. resources of common minds, when the 
are directed to such a quarter for their materials, are altogether 
dispensed with, and the interest which we feel throughout the story, 
arises more from the regard we are induced to entertain for the 
persons of the actors themselves, than from any hold upon our cu- 
riosity which the plot intrinsically possesses. Indeed, the whole 
of that interest is made to concentrate in Hans Muller, a young 
adventurous Dane, bold and daring, hearty and frolicsome, and 
not the less susceptible of the influence of love, because he defied 
all other sorts of power. The details of Muller’s off-hand, sailor- 
like mode of making love, and Peggy Jarvies’s course of tactics— 
now resolutely defending the garrison, then parleying with, and 
finally capitulating to, the besieger, together with an account of the 
tricks and stratagems that were put in practice to separate the 
lovers, constitute all the material business of this excellent compo- 
sition. The character of Hans is very oe drawn; that of Peggy 
is likewise most delicately sketched : we shall extract the scene of 
their opening courtship :— 

‘«‘ May I come in, pretty Peggy ?” said Hans, as he stood one day at 
the door of Philip’s dwelling. 

<< You're kindly welcome,” said Peggy; though I’m feared you will 
weary, for baith my father and Willie are at the fishing, and my mother is 


up at the town; but ye may come in, if you like.” And Hans, so invited, 
followed Peggy into the kitchen. 


‘« We're baking the day,” said Peggy, as soon as Hans had seated 


himself. ‘ I fancy ye never saw a farle o’ cake in Norroway; ye will be 
strange to our customs.” 


‘ « T think I should soon learn them,” replied her lover. 

‘« T doubt ye,” said Peggy, with a saucy smile; ‘‘ but if ye want to 
learn, ye may begin wi’ toasting the cakes, and see ye dinna let them 
burn.” 

‘A cake was quickly placed on the girdle, and Hans watched and 


turned it at the proper moment ; and when sufficiently done, deposited it 
in safety on the shelf. 


‘«¢ You see how useful I could bein a house, Peggy, my dear,” said Hans. 


‘« Ye had better no be bragging ower soon; we will see how ye come 
on wi’ this ane.” 


‘Hans continued to watch the cake for a few minutes; but soon for- 
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getting his duty, he turned to Peggy, saying,—‘‘ I don’t think 1 will go 
back to Capeaiages ; I’ve a good mind to stay in this country.— What 
would you advise?” = 

‘<7 dinna ken.” 

‘« You won't say then, Peggy, that you want me to stay ?” 

« « Me want you to stay!” she replied, with all the coquetry of her 
sex.—‘* What puts that in your head?” 

‘ “Come now, Peggy,” said Hans, “‘ don’t teaze me.—Why won’t you 
speak your mind? You know you told me the other night, you never 
would have Jamie Renton.” 


«« Ay; but maybe I may change my mind and tak my word again, for 
Jamie was up here last night.” 


‘ “ Farewell then, Peggy,” exclaimed Hans, as he strode indignantly 
to the door. 

‘«* But,” said Peggy, ‘I sent him awa’ as douff as he came.” 

‘* Oh, Peggy,” said Hans, quickly returning to the provoking merry 
girl, “‘ why won’t you give me a kind word ?” 

“Ye weel deserve that indeed! only look at the gude cake burnt as 
black as the crown o’ your hat.” 


2 Give it to Wolfgang,” said Hans, “he will find no fault with the 
colour.” 

‘«T may as weel gie it to the puir thing ; but what would my mother 
say to see such waistrie?” And she stooped down and stroked the long 
hair of Wolfgang. 


‘«¢ Ah, Peggy! I see you know the old saying,—‘ Love me, love my 
dog.’ ? 

‘ « T wouldna wonder, if he turned out the best o’ the twa; but stand 
out'o’ my road till I put on this cake, for my baking mauna be stopped this 
way by a glaiket callant.” 

‘« You must let me try again,” said Hans.—But Peggy refused, and 
Hans persisted; and in the midst of a laughing struggle, Nanny Tod 
bounced in, crying out—‘‘ My word, but you twa are plying bonnie 
pliskies. I wonder, Peggy, what your father would say to see ye sae 
furthy wi’ a lad that’s amaist a stranger i’ the place, and his very dog 
worrying your mother’s gude cakes.—Jamie Renton had need to look 
about him.” 


‘«* What do you want ?” said Peggy, with some spirit in her voice and 
manner. 

‘<¢ T cam’ up too see if I could get the lend o’ your brass pan to boil 
some berries; but I fancy I maun wait till Effie comes in, as ye are far 
ower thrang to speak to me—-so I'll just sit down and rest a we.” 

‘ With the friendly intention of watching the lovers, she was in the act 
of taking possession of a seat, when Hans giving a hint to Wolfgang, he 
sprung upon Nanny, and in a moment tore away the half of her upper 
petticoat. 


‘<The sorra tak the brute,” cried she; ‘he deserved to be brained. 
What maks him rive folk’s claes that gate ?” 


‘ «‘ My good woman,” said Hans, ‘“ my dog can’t endure the sight of a 
yellow petticoat.” 


‘ «¢ What the mischief,” cried Nanny, in a rage, “ is it to him, whether 
my coat is green or yellow ?” 
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‘“ Dear me, Nanny,” said Effie, who entered at this moment, “ what’s 
a’ this din about ?” , 

‘« Din!” she replied; “it sets ye ill to speak o’ din when your dochter 
and this Norroway lad hae been making a skirling like the Bars o’ Ayr,— 
Troth, Effie, it’s a friend’s advice,—tak, Peggy, up to the town wi’ you.” 

‘ “ What's this I hear, Peggy ?” said Effie, in an angry tone, 

‘** Now, mother, dinna be angry wi’ me, for we were only laughing at the 
burning o’ a farle o’ cake.” 

‘ « Aweel, my bairn, I believe ye; ye’ll be douce enough in time.— 
What was’t ye were wanting, Nanny?” continued she ;—and Nanny, ha- 
ving obtained her request, went off, in a very sulky humour, to repair the 
breach made in her apparel by Wolfgang. 

‘«* Now, bairns,” said Effie, gravely, ‘‘ I'm sorry to think that ye hae 
gi’en that lang-tongued randy ony occasion to speak ill o’ye; for I ken, if 
your father hear o’t, Peggy, Hans will be forbidden ever to set his foot 
within the door.” 

‘«« My good mother,” said Hans, ‘‘ do speak to your husband to let me 
have Peggy for a wife.” : 

‘« Whisht, whisht, laddie, it’s out o’ a’ reason for twa such young crea- 
tures to be tkinking o’ marriage ; and forbye, I ken Philip winna gie Peggy 
to ony but a Newhaven lad, and ye belang, Hans, to anither country, 
and would be for taking Peggy awa’ amang your ain friends.” 

«« Tf that is all,” rejoined Hans, eagerly, ‘I will swear never to leave 
this country; I have no friends in Copenhagen that I care much about— 
and as my father left me a good many dollars, I can marry when I 
like, without being a burthen upon any one.” 

‘« Weel, weel,” replied Effie, somewhat mollified by the mention of the 
dollars, ‘‘ keep yourselves quiet for a while, and if Philip comes round I'll 
no hinder you frae pleasing yoursels.” 

‘ Hans was forced to content himself for the present with this portion 
of encouragement, and finding that Effie meant to remain at home, and 
that there was no chance of another tete-d-téte, he returned to see how 
Captain Schroeder had been during his absence.—2d series, pp. 227—231. 


In the like’successful manner is the whole tale executed. Con- 
sidered as a narrative, or as a development of a particular class 
of national traits, it has nothing to dread from the competition of 
any existing writer. The tale of ‘The Three Sons,’ with which 
the volume concludes, is a translation from the German of Brach- 
mann. From the elegance of its style, and the variety and at- 
traction of its incidents, it is well worthy of forming a part of the 
contents of the ‘Odd Volume:’ nor is it an ordinary degree of 
merit which should entitle it to that distinction. 





Art. IV. Précis del’histoire des Tribunaux Secrets dans le Nord de 
l’Allemagne ; conténant des Recherches sur l’origine des Cours Wehmi- 
ques; sur leur durée, leur influence, l’etendu de leur jurtsdiction, et 
leur procedures inquisitoriales. Par A Loeve Veimars. 12mo. pp. 306. 
Paris, Carez; 1824. London: Treuttel & Wurtz. 


Tuts work contains a succinct and clear account of the institutions 
called the Wehmic Tribunals, which were established in Germany 
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during the middle ages, and obtained both extensive judicial 
authority, and great political influence. They formed a numerous 
and powerful body. Its higher members were called Illuminés ;: an 
appellation which some centuries afterwards was given to an asso- 
ciation of a very different character. The Wehmic Tribunals were 
followed by the Tungen bund. The later [lluminés pretended to 
a much more ancient origin than the Wehmic. With these IIlu- 
minés we shall therefore begin; then proceed to the Wehmic; and 
from those, to the Tungen bund. 

Great political events are produced sometimes by one, sometimes 
by many causes: these are sometimes visible, sometimes concealed ; 
they have sometimes a certain, sometimes a fortuitous operation. 
Many circumstances announced the French Revolution ; they were 
perceived by several wise and discerning spirits; but most attributed 
them to causes which had no influence in producing it. 

Some ascribed the Revolution to the Illuminés of Germany,— 
an assemblage of persons scattered over that spacious territory; a 
few of them possessed talent and information; the generality were 
slight men and very wrong-headed. 

It was said that they derived their origin from the higher lodges 
of the Freemasons. According to the advocates of this opinion, 
Freemasonry was imported from the east into Europe, by the 
Knights Templar. The Freemasons descended from the Mani- 
cheans, who had fled to Egypt and Asia, to avoid the imperial 
edicts by which their sects were persecuted. The tenets of their 
creed had been professed by a respectable portion of men in every 
age ; that creed consisted of a perfect system of Deism, and high 
notions of the liberty and equality of all mankind. It is said that, 
at the building of the Temple of Solomon, these tenets were pro- 
fessed, but in different degrees, by the workmen employed in its 
construction. Adoniram, their grand master, divided the workmen 
into three classes—apprentices, fellows, and masters : he gave to all 
of them words and signs, which enabled them to recognise those 
who worked in the construction of the temple from all others ; and 
gave to each class words and signs which enabled the members to 
recognise the workmen of their ownclass. ‘“‘ Liberty and equality,” 
were watch words common to all: the word ‘ Jehovah,’ was com- 
municated only to masters of the highest rank, and denoted pure 
Deism, and the absolute independence of the members, to whom it 
was given, on every temporal and ecclesiastical institution. It is 
further said, that in consequence of the ravages of the Saracens, 
the word ‘ Jehovah’ was in danger of being lost; that, to preserve 
its existence for happier times, it had been engraved on three 
stones, which were buried in the earth, and subsequently discovered 
by the Knights Templar, under a sacred edifice in Jerusalem, and 
taken by them into Europe. On the extinction of the order of 
the Knights Templar, some. of its members carricd the stones, 
on which the word ‘ Jehovah,’ was engraved, and the doctrines im- 
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ported by it, into Scotland. Those who received the doctrines were 
formed into bands called, ‘the Scottish Lodges.’ Further revela- 
tions were successively made to certain members of those lodges, 
the first order of such members were called Rosicrusians ; the next, 
Knights of the Sun ; and the third, Kadocks. The word, ‘ Jehovah’ 
was assigned to all the Scottish Lodges; but among the Rosi- 
crusians, the Knights of the Sun, and the Kadocks, the word 
Inri, composed of the capital letters in the inscription upon the 
cross of Christ, was substituted for the word ‘ Jehovah’ and denoted 
atheism and a more perfect and active independence on constituted 
authorities. Both the inferior and superior Scottish lodges were 
imported from Scotland into France, and from France into Ger- 
many. Adam Weishaupe, of unknown, but probably German, ex- 
traction, formed them into a general body, called ‘ the ILLuminEs,’ 
who corresponded and co-operated with the French lodges of 
Masons ; and their correspondences and co-operations, we are told, 
produced the French Revolution. 

Such is the account given of the establishment and effects of 
Illuminism, by the Abbé Barruel, in his Memoirs pour servir a 
Vhistoire du Jacobinisme ;* and by professor Robinson,in his “ Proofs 
of a Conspiracy against the Church and State.” 

In this account there is a great mixture of truth and fiction; 
but the latter generally preponderates. Passing over all that it 
says of the temple of Solomon, its workmen, and the mystic stones, 
as an anile fable, we shall offer some observations on what is said in 
it of the Manicheans. This celebrated sect arose from an attempt 
made by Manes, a native of Persia, in the third century, to engraft 
upon the Gospel the Persian system of “‘ the two principles ;”—one 
of them eternally and sovereignly goo; the other, eternally and 
sovereignly evil. The soul, and whatever is derived from it, they 
considered to proceed from the former; the body, and whatever is 
derived from the body, they considered to proceed from the latter. | 
To the body, and therefore to the evil principle, they ascribed 
the great inequality of property and rank among mankind. 

The Manicheans were persecuted both by the Greek and Latin 
Emperors ; numbers of them, to avoid these persecutions, retreated 
to Egypt, and the East. Their history has been excellently written 
by Beausobre; and no part of Dr. Lardner’s invaluable writings 
is better executed than that which treats of the Manicheans.+ 
But, while these learned men leave us little to desire on the the- 
ological tenets of the Manicheans, they say little on their political 
principles. We have noticed their doctrine; that they considered 
government and inequality of rank and property to proceed from the 





* See the former series of the Monthly Review, vol. xxiil., p. 528, xxiv., 
pp. 233, 348, xxv., p. 501, xxvil., p. 509. 
+ Credibility of the Gospel, vol. iii., titles Mane and Manicheans. 
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evil principle. “They hated,” say the centusiators of Magdeburgh*, 
civil magistracies and governments, as having been framed and 
constituted by the evil principle: they maintained that no person 
had an exclusive right to houses, lands, or money: they believed 
that Christ was God, but was not man: they rejected the Old and 
some parts of the New Testament: condemned, or, at the most, barely. 
tolerated marriage: they were divided into two classes, the perfect, 
and the imperfect. All were abstemious; the perfect were so ina 
particular manner; and they had conventionary words and signs of. 
recognition.” ‘ 

But what is there in common: between the doctrine of the 
Manicheans, and those of Weishaupe and other Illuminés ? How- 
ever imperfect the christianity of the Manicheans was, still the 
were Christians. They received the greatest part of the Gospel ; 
they believed the divinity of Christ, and professed his doctrine, and 
called themselves his disciples. This Dr. Lardner has demonstrated. 
The doctrines of Weishaupe and his followers were directly the 
reverse :—-thus the first link of the chain of argument by which the 
Jacobin and Manichean doctrines are identified, absolutely fails. 

The Knights Templar, it is said, imported the doctrines charged 
upon the Manicheans from the East into Europe. But, for 
the Masonic origination of their doctrines, they were never cri- 
minated during the process which ended in the extinction of 
their order. Could any argument in support of this accusation 
have then been unknown, if it had existed? ‘Would it not have 
been brought forward, if it could have been maintained ? 

It may be urged that the Knights Templar held principles 
analogous to the levelling tenets of the Jacobins. On the justice 
of this charge much may be said. The Templar derivation of 
the Freemasons has been supported by several German writers. 
An account of them, and his own researches, is given by M. Ph. 
George, in his Memoires sur les Templiers, a learned work pub- 
lished at Paris, in 1805. He shews that, not long after their 
establishment as a military order, the Templars gradually lost 
the spirit of their institute, and that in some of their houses, ve 
irregular and sensual practices were admitted ; that their wealth 
and power were enormous; that personal animosity and motives of 
avarice, induced Philip the Fair to set on foot the process against 
them ; that on account of the tortures inflicted in order to extort con- 
fessions from them, and of the rewards held out to encourage 
accusations of them, no reliance can be placed on their own con- 
fessions, on the evidence produced against them, or on the sentences 
passed on them by their judges; that, whatever may be thought 
of the corruption alleged to have prevailed among them, there is 





* Magistratus et politias damnabunt ; Cent, Magdeburg; Tom. II., in 


Manes ; non domos, nec agros nec pecuniam ullam possidendam. Ibid, ex 
Epiphanio et Augustino. 
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no proof that apostacy from Christianity, was either.a general or a 
secret doctrine of their order. 

There. is as little ground for connecting the Templars with the 
Freemasons, That, during the middle ages, a number of Masons 
formed themselves into associations; that there was a gradation of 
rank among them; and that they were governed by certain rules, 
many of which were kept from the knowledge of the public; and 
that they were known to one another by certain secret signs and 
symbols, may be admitted. But this. was the case of other crafts; 
it was. particularly the case of the associations of the miners, and 
those of the hewers of wood. 

At what time that portion of the Masons, which is now distin- 
guished by the appellation.of Freemasons, separated themselves 
from the general body ; when they began to adopt mystic rites and 
ceremonies, and to claim the exclusive possession of :a grand intel+ 
lectual secret, is not ascertained. It has been plausibly suggested, 
that it first took, place in England, and was ‘produced by an union 
between a part of the English Masons and the Rosicrusian Philo- 
sophers. Of these, the celebrated Cornelius Agrippa.was the most 
eminent. He came into England, in the year: 1510, and: founded, in 
London, a Rosicrusian Society. He: was distinguished for his 
knowledge of what was then termed ‘The Occult Philosophy,” 
which was often confounded with Magic. It was littl more than 
the philosophy of the Alexandrian school, mixed with Cabbalistic 
Theology. It explained the harmony of nature, and the connec- 
tion of the celestial and intellectual elements, on the principles of 
that school. The pursuits of the general body were a. strange 
mixture of science and magic; both the church and the state 
viewed them with an evil eye; this occasioned their concealing 
themselves, their meetings, their studies, and their rites, from the 
public; and induced them to establish certain conventionary 
symbols, known only to themselves, by which the members could 
recognise each other. 

It is said, that the Rosicrusians and Freemasons corresponded ; 
that the former communicated their metallic secrets to the Masons, 
and received from the Masons in return a knowledge of the secrets 
of their craft; and that a community of their peculiar signs was 
then established between them. Liberty and equality, in the radi- 
cal meaning which those words now bear, were unknown to both 
parties. It was impossible they should be known to either; for at 
the time of which we are speaking they had no existence. 

Thus the whole system of the Abbé and the Professor falls to. 
the ground. We readily admit that, after the commencement of. 
the French revolution, its disorganizing principles found their way 
into some Masonic lodges. But which was the society, to some 
of whose members, or clubs, or lodges, these principles did not 
sooner or later make their way ? 

We have been led to these observations by the work, the title of 
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which is prefixed to the present article. Many years ago, Herman 
of Unna, an entertaining novel, the story. of which is founded 
on the persecutions of the heroine by a secret tribunal, was pub- 
lished, and excited a considerable sensation. Many were desirous 
of ascertaining the existence and extent of such tribunals. The 
existence of them was proved by Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, in a pub- 
lished letter addressed by him to the Countess of Pembroke; but 
it contained no further information; and none, of which we are 
aware, has since that time been presented to the English public. 
When the work before us attracted our attention, our first im- 
owe was, to inquire whether the tribunals, to which it referred, 

ad any connection with the supposed secret societies of the Abbé 
Barruel and Professor Robinson. This led us to re-peruse their 
works. The result we have stated: nothing can be more dissimilar 
than the secret societies of the Abbé and the Professor, and the 
secret tribunals mentioned in the work before us. 

The secret tribunals, which are the subject of it, are called, 
both by the writers of the middle age and those of modern times, 
by the name of the Weumic TriBuNALs. Opinions. on the 
import of the word ‘‘ Wehmic,” are so diflerent as to leave its 
meaning in absolute uncertainty. . Many of these tribunals existed 
in the Westphalia of the middle ages, or the territory between the 
Weser and the Rhine. It is probable that they had their rise-in 
the times of confusion which followed the division of the empire 
of Charlemagne among his descendants ; and in those which after- 
wards took — during the wars between the popes and the 
emperors. ‘Towards the middie of the 13th century, these courts 
acquired a certain degree of consistency. They claimed a right 
to exercise criminal and civil jurisdiction, independently of the 
emperor or any other power ; and to execute their sentences in vir- 
tue of their own supreme authority. The countries over which they 
exercised their jurisdiction, were divided into Circles.. The supreme 
grand master presided over the whole Wehmic Institution: his 
office was attached to the Archbishop of Cologne. Each circle had 
its tribunal, each tribunal its Grand Master. The Supreme Grand 
Master had his Chapter ; the inferior Grand Masters had their’s. 
Each tribunal exercised it’s power over the immediate circle of it’s 
jurisdiction, but subject to the control of the Supreme Grand 
Master. Many of the nobility, clergy, and the third estate, ag- 
gregated themselves to the Wehmic courts; they had a numerous 
train of agents and servants of every description ; the people gene- 
rally looked up to them as their protectors against the.tyranny of 
their sovereigns, the oppression of the feudal lords, and the irregu- 
lar proceedings of the ordinary courts of justice. Sometimes a 
secret understanding took place between them and the emperor ; 
the latter availing himself of their power and influence, to eman- 
cipate himself from the control of the higher nobility. 

It has been mentioned, that each tribunal nad its Grand Master ; 
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it also had its free-Counts, its free-Judges, its Notaries, its Criers, 
its Messengers, and Familiars. The offices of free-Count and free- 
Judge were sometimes hereditary. The nobility often attended 
the courts of justice; they tgok their place among the free-Counts : 
respectable burghers also frequently attended them; these took 
their place ore. the free-Judges. In the admission of the free- 
Counts and free-J udges, great care and ceremony were used; some 
were raised to the rank of I/luminés ; these only were admitted to 
the secret proceedings of the institution. The lamin, upon his 
admission, swore by the Holy Trinity, “to assist and co-operate 
without intermission, in the Wehmic concern ; to defend it against 
men, women, and children; against father and mother; against 
brother and sister; against fire and water; against all, upon whom 
the sun shines, or the dew falls; against all, who exist between 
heaven and earth; and to reveal to the free tribunal, before which 
he was prostrate, all that regarded thé sovereignty of the Empe- 
ror; all the truth that he should know from credible persons ; 
all that deserved reward or punishment; all that was condemnable 
or pardonable; that he would neglect nothing of this, from love or 
fear; for gold or silver or precious stones; and that he would 
pledge his body and fortune for it : he further promised to honour 
and serve the free tribunal above all other tribunals.” ‘All this,” 
said the postulant, ‘‘I will hold, and firmly execute, so help me 
God, ad his sacred Gospels.” The free-Count next addressed 
him'in a short speech ; the secret statutes were then presented, 
and the secret words and signs disclosed to him. 

The number of persons aggregated to the order was prodigious. 
In the fifteenth century, it amounted to several hundred thousand 
persons. The secrecy and mystery in which the proceedings of 
the tribunal were enveloped, added equally to their strength, and 
the terror which they inspired. Surrounded by danger, in the deepest 
darkness, in the midst of political or personal enemies, a grand 
Master or a free-Count might traverse the whole German empire in 
the most perfect security. On the other hand, if he was guilty of 
the slightest breach or neglect of duty, he was horribly punished. 
He was seised by his own familiars, blindfolded, and stretched on 
his belly; his tongue was torn out through the back of his neck ; 
and his flesh plucked from his body by pincers; he was then 
hanged on a cross seven times higher than that upon which ordi- 
nary criminals suffered. It was usual in Germany, when a person 
wished to warn his friend of his danger from a court of justice, 
that he should walk by his friend, saying in a low voice, ‘‘ as good 
bread is eaten elsewhere as here.” A free-Count having been over- 
heard to mutter these words, as he passed by his friend, he was 
instantaneously put to death in the manner we have mentioned. 

In the absence of the free-Count, the free-Judge, but with cer- 
tain precautionary regulations, discharged his duty. 

Such were the secret proceedings of these tribunals: but their 
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acts were sometimes public. A criminal seized by an Illuminé, or 
by three free-Judges, in the actual commission of a crime, was 
instantaneously punished: if he refused to appear, or if, havin 
been apprehended, he attempted to escape, he was put under the 
Wehmic ban, and his name inscribed in the Book of Blood. From 
this time he was surrounded by a thousand invisible executioners of 
the Wehmic sentence. The first of its members, to whom the 
occasion offered, seized him, hanged him on the nearest tree or 
beam, or, if he made any resistance, stabbed him. The executioner 
left in or upon the body of the criminal, the instrument of his 
death, and walked away with perfect impunity. The relations of 
the criminal often partook in a greater or less degree of his punish- 
ment. If a person accused stood his trial, he was fairly judged ; 
an appeal to the grand Master was in some cases allowed. 

The Wehmic tribunals are faintly discoverable in the twelfth 
century ; in the thirteenth, they are frequently met with; in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth, they possessed their greatest power. In 
1404, the Wehmic courts were reformed by the Emperor Robert. 
Till the beginning of the sixteenth century, their authority was al- 
ways on the increase :—at length, they proceeded so far as to exercise 
it in every part of Germany, though beyond the circle or limits of 
their regular jurisdiction. The history of the German empire 
abounds with instances, in which the Wehmic Courts resisted the 
Emperor, and even enforced their sentences in opposition to his 
will, and in the most direct disobedience to his edicts. 

The authority of the Wehmic tribunals was first disputed by the 


free cities : those of the Hanseatic League joined in the opposition - 


to them. Soon afterwards, the more powerful of the German 

rinces refused to acknowledge their authority ; they were censured 

y the ecclesiastics; the defects of their judicial proceedings were 
pointed out to the public by the German jurisconsults. Their pro- 
ceedings against heretics raised the reformers against them. 
Offensive and defensive confederacies in opposition to them were 
entered into. Some Wehmic towns renounced their privileges ; by 
degrees, the institution fell into universal debility; and it was 
totally annihilated by the new organization of Germany, effected 
by the treaty of Westphalia.—Such was the end of the Wehmic 
courts. Public opinion raised them; public opinion destroyed 
them. 

The victories of Napoleon, the confederacy of the Rhine, and 
the Emperor of Austria’s abdication of the sovereignty of the 
German empire, unhinged the imperial constitution. The violent 
and oppressjve measures of Buonaparte, and the total disregard 
shewn in the execution of them to the habits and feelings of 
the country, rendered him and his politics detestable throughout 
Germany; vengeance was called for by a million of mouths, 
and in the call,.the voices of many princes were distinctly heard. 

becevieiiey to the newly con- 
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stituted authorities, and the arrogance of their proceedings. The 
reverses of Napoleon came to their aid: the emperor of Austria, 
and the princes of Germany, then determined on shaking off his 
yoke. But, for this, the exertions of their subjects were necessary ; 
and in order to obtain them, the princes promised free representa- 
tive constitutions. A// made the promise ;—the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar alone performed it. This faithlessness on the part of the 
sovereigns, occasioned an universal murmur : it sounded so loudly 
at the celebration of the third centenary of the Reformation, that 
some improvement of the actual constitution of Prussia was 
granted by its monarch ; and a nearer approach to a free consti- 
tution was effected in Bavaria. Almost every other part of Ger- 
many was in a state of ferment. Some merchants, amounting 
in number to seventy, attempted to establish, under the appellation 
of the Teutonic hun. something which called to remembrance 
the Hanseatic League. 

During the meridian prosperity of Napoleon, a secret association, 
called the TUNGEN-BUND, had been formed; its object was to 
deliver Germany from his iron arm; it was encouraged by the 
en of Prussia : after the fall of Napoleon, it generally declined. 

ut when, year after year, the promised constitutions were with- 
held, it began to revive. The students and citizens were its most 
active members ; and public opinion was decidedly in its favour. 
The nobility formed a counter association, and called it an “ asso- 
ciation for the maintenance of the ancient constitution of Germany :” 
it soon fell to nothing. The members of the Tungen-bund were 
exasperated by the information generally calle of the Holy 
Alliance, and its projects. They met at Wartsbourgh, a place ce- 
lebrated as the scene of the confinement of Luther, with the con- 
nivance of his patron the Elector of Saxony.—They publicly 
burned a document called, ‘‘The Treaty of the Holy Alliance,” and 
several publications hostile to the liberty of Germany. The depu- 
ties of fourteen German universities then copabiall at Jena, and 
formed an association which they called the Burshenscraft. 

We cannot too briefly mention the infamous assassination of 
Kotzebue, by Sand, a student at Iena*, on account of the violent 
hostility of Kotzebue’s publications to German liberty ;—or the still 
more infamous assassination of the president [ball, by Leming. 
Numerous arrests and imprisonments took place. Great efforts 
were made, and a commission established at Mentz, to inquire into 
the circumstances attending these crimes ; to discover the accom- 
plices and associates of Sand and Leming; and to expose to the 
public all persons suspected of revolutionary principles. The 
friends of liberty accuse the commissioners of the most vindictive 
and irregular proceedings; they compare them to the abominations 
of the Spanish Inquisition, in the worst of times. 
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The conduct of the Prussian government was equally violent. 


Its discoveries, or pretended discoveries, furnished the monarch 


with an excuse for not granting the promised constitution. Sand 
was publicly executed—strange to say, he had his admirers. It is 
‘stated, that his mother received four thousand letters condoling 
with her on his fate, and eulogizing his deed as an act of heroic 
virtue. 

At the end of three years, the commissioners of Mentz published 
the result of their inquiry and deliberations. They denounced the 
non eo and other secret societies. To screen some of the 
nobility, who were connected with them, the commissioners an- 
nounced that these societies were originally directed against Na- 
poleon ; that after they were broken up, in consequence of his fall, 
some evil-minded men had possessed themselves of their scattered 
fragments, and aimed them at their legitimate sovereigns. The 
Imperial Diet accepted the report of the commissioners, and ex- 
pressed a grateful approbation of their labours. 

‘* C'est un grand peutétre !” 
said an infidel German princess to Descartes, almost at the moment 
of her dissolution. What will be the final result of the present 
conflict on the continent, between the votaries of liberty and the 
votaries of despotism, may also be termed a great perhaps. That 
it may end in establishing, in every part of the continent, a ra- 
tional system of civil and religious liberty, we sincerely wish: that 
such a system can only be produced by a representative constitu- 
ary in which public opinion has its due weight, we sincerely 
elieve. aan 





Art. V. Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa; comprising a 
View of the present state of the Cape Colony, with Observations on the 
progress and prospects of British Emigrants. By George Thompson, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. lls. 6d. Second Edition. London: 


Colburn. 1827. 


WE had thought, that after the very able works upon Southern 
Africa, with “hich Mr. Barrow, Professor Lichtenstein, Burchell, 
and the “ Civil Servant,” had already favoured, and indeed, by the 
graces of their style, and the copiousness of their information, pre- 
occupied the public, little remained for new enterprise to discover, 
or greater industry to collect, on the same field of observation. 
The volumes now before us, afford, however, a sufficient confirma- 
tion of a remark, which in the course of our duties we have more 
than once been called upon to make—that as no two travellers 
often chance to contemplate the same objects from the same point 
of view, or under the same combinations of light and shade, or 
under other circumstances altogether similar ; so they may succes- 
sively traverse the same path, and yet their diaries shall be as 
diversified as their personal characters, and almost as different from 
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each other as the varying hues of the sky, the vicissitudes of the 
weather and the adventures of the journey can make them. 
Mr. Thompson may, as he does freely, admit, that much of the 
ound which he passed over in the course of his several excursions 
rom the Cape into the interior of our possessions in Southern 
Africa, had been years ago forestalled by the accomplished and 
eminent writers whom we have mentioned. But he can also urge, 
that a residence of eight years in that region, has enabled him to 
collect information upon some points, which they left wholly un- 
touched, and to correct not a few mistakes into which they had 
unintentionally fallen. The progress which the colony has made, 
since even the most recent of their publications has seen the light, 
is another subject which they could have treated only in prospec- 
tive, but of which he can speak as a witness ; a subject too, which 
every year becomes of more interest to this country.. To this we 
may add, that Mr Thompson has visited and described several 
tracts of territory within our present boundary line, which had not 
been explored, or at least described before ; and that, being a com- 
mercial person himself, he has considered most of the objects which 
came within his glance, with reference to the corababties which 
they offered for extending the internal and external trade of the 
colony. In performing this task he has evinced no partialities, 
he has propounded no theories, he has planned no designs of im- 
possible or extravagant execution. He appears to be a plain, well- 
informed, practical man of sense, who has raised himself by a 
course of rational industry, and the fair exercise of his talents, to 
a respectable station at the Cape. His work is the production of 
a manly mind, which, without any infusion of a turbulent dispo- 
sition, frankly exposes the defects and errors of the local govern- 
ment, and without the least degree of servility, gives the same 
government such measure.of commendation as it is fairly entitled 
to. In this respect it varies widely from some pamphlets concern- 
ing Cape politics, which have lately appeared; and although 
it is the natural result of mal-administration to produce complaint, 
and although it may be equally natural, and even useful, that 
complaint shall occasionally swell into clamour, yet we do not he- 
sitate to say, that a temperate, well-reasoned enumeration of evils, 


- like that which we find at the close of the volumes before us, is 


infinitely more certain to work out their cure, than fifty philippics, 
or a hundred articles of impeachment. 

Besides the features of novelty and interest which we have 
marked as characterising this work, it should be remised, that 
within the period of the author’s residence at the ey not only 
have the boundaries of the settlement been greatly extended, but 
‘ the circumstances of the old inhabitants, both white and coloured, 
have been much altered; a new population of British subjects has 
been introduced ; the agricultural and commercial capabilities of 
the colony have been more accurately ascertained ; and the geo- 
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graphical features of the interior regions, and the characters and 
relations of the tribes who inhabit them,’ have been extensively in- 
vestigated. Hence he has accumulated a very considerable ere 
of materials, which were not in existence when Barrow and Lich- 
tenstein wrote; and he had, moreover, abundant means of correcting 
his details on the spot, from various official and private reports, 
which his long sojourn in the country enabled him to collect and 
compare, and upon which his personal experience peculiarly quali- 
fied him to form a proper judgment. 

We believe we are not much in error, when we state that our 
possessions in Southern Africa may be said to be at present em- 
braced within an irregular seunicithe, formed by the line of coast 
commencing at the mouth of the Keiskamma river on the east, 
running southward round the Cape to the north-west, as far as the 
mouth of the Gariep, or Orange river, and then undulating with 
that river and the Cradock, across the continent to the point 
whence it set out. Strictly speaking, some districts contained 
within this outline have not been yet actually reduced to possession 
by British authority ; but they may be considered as dependent on 
our power, and capable of being at any time incorporated with 
our settlement. A large portion of this territory stretching between 
the river Gariep, on the north, and the Niewveld mountains on the 
south and west, is represented astotally unfit for the subsistence of 
any considerable population. It forms a great inclined plain from 
the mountains towards the river, and is subject to almost continual 
drought. Among the ranges of the Niewveld, there are some 


adapted for the pasturage of cattle, but the persons attending them 


must necessarily be a wandering race. The country along the 
eastern coast is described as in every way well suited to the purposes 
of agriculture, ‘and is at present unproductive only from the want 
of a population sufficient to cultivate it. The southern segment of 
the semicircle is chiefly mountainous, but it includes the most fer- 
tile parts of the settlement. 

Our author’s first excursion (in April, 1823), was to the eastern 
and north-eastern boundaries of the colony. From Cape Town to 


Elbes-kraal on the coast, a distance of about 250 miles, he travelled - 


in a horse wagon. The remainder of his journey was performed 
chiefly on horseback, under the superintendance of a Hottentot 
guide. Soon after leaving Elbes-kraal, he reached that romantic 
country formerly called Auteniqualand, which has been so charm- 
ingly Seiceitoed by Vaillant, and which may perhaps be called the 
Switzerland of Africa. It seems to have awakened a spark of 
poetry in our merchant, who speaks of the scenery as picturesque 
and imposing in a high degree. 

‘The lofty, rugged, mountains on the left, crested with clouds, and 
clothed along their skirts with majestic forests,—those woods irregular, 
dark, hoary with moss, and ancient-looking almost as the rocks which 
frown above them, or the eternal ocean itself which murmurs at their feet,— 
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form altogether a scene of grandeur which fills the imagination with may- 
nificent and romantic images; accompanied, however, with ideas of wildness, 
vastness, and solitary seclusion, almost oppressive to the heart.’—vol. i, p.9. 


The woods here alluded to, furnish Cape Town and a great part 
of the inland districts with timber for building and other om 
As our traveller proceeded easterly, he found the way still pic- 
turesque, the sea occasionally bursting on his view, while ‘ the 
smoke curled gracefully from the huts of the woodcutters — 
over the forests." The copses were musical with the notes of some 
bird superior to any he had ever before heard in Africa, and he was 
occasionally amused by the monkeys, hundreds of which appeared 
among the boughs of the trees, exposing their breasts to the morning 
sun. After crossing the Knysna river, which should rather perhaps 
be termed an arm of the sea, he proceeded along the coast through 
various forests, and over steep mountains, to Algoa Bay, without 
meeting with any occurrence worth notice. We regret that on his 
way he had no opportunity of visiting the mouth of the Kromme 
river, as it is ead that a vein of coal has been lately discovered 
there, which is likely to be of importance to the colony. 

The great improvement which has taken place in this part of the 
settlement may be inferred from the fact, that in 1820, when the 
first emigrants arrived at Algoa Bay, the village of Port Elizabeth, 
on the beach, consisted, exclusive of the Fort, of only three small 
thatched houses and a few wretched huts, whereas, in 1828, when 
visited by our author, it contained ‘ two respectable inns, many neat 
and substantial private houses and stores, and about 500 inhabitants 
of all conditions, the majority of whom are English.’ It has since 
then received the privileges of a regular Port, which have contri- 
buted greatly to increase the prosperity of the place. 

At the distance of about eighteen miles from Port Elizabeth, 
stands the pleasant village of Uitenhage, which possesses several 
advantages rather uncommon in South Africa. ‘It is more abun- 
dantly supplied with fresh water, and with facilities: for irrigation, 
than any other town in the colony. The soil around it is fruitful, 
and the climate mild and salubrious. The boisterous south-east 
winds, and the oppressive summer heats, so much felt at Ca 
Town, are here scarcely known. Provisions of all sorts are cheap 
and plentiful, and the production of them. may be increased to an 
extent almost indefinite,’ Although it has not increased of late in 
ae sree to its capabilities, yet Mr. Thompson thinks that it will 
in due course of time become ‘the most populous and important 
town in the eastern part of the colony.’ | 

Between this village and the Kowie river, our traveller passed by 
the locations of several British settlers, all of them apparently pros- 
perous in a high degree. He observed a good deal of land culti- 
vated and audianed: and numerous herds of cattle. Near the mouth 
of the Kowie he visited the location of Mr. Thornhill, which he 
describes as ‘ one of the most beautiful spots in all Albany, with 
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Jawns and copse woods, laid out by the hand of nature, that far 


surpass many a nobleman’s park in England.’ The Albany settlers 
entertain sanguine hopes, that the Kowie mouth will become avail- 
able asa eee for small vessels, as the Good Intent, of 20 tons, 
had already made several successful trips from Cape Town to that 
place, and landed her cargo in good order. From the Kowie to 
the Great Fish River, a distance of eighteen miles, Mr. Thompson 
observed many other locations of settlers, with the appearance of 
which he was much pleased. ‘ The hedges and ditches,’ he re- 


marks, ‘ and wattled fences, presented home-looking pictures of 


neatness and industry, very different from the rude and slovenly 
premises of the back-country boors.’ ! 

The village of Bathurst and Graham’s Town were next visited 
by our traveller. A question has arisen between Sir Rufane Don- 
kin, the late acting governor, and Lord Charles Somerset, upon the 
fitness of one of these places for the Drostdy (seat of magistracy) 
for the Albany settlers. Sir Rufane chose the former, on account 
of its central situation, its many local advantages, and the general 
concurrence of the settlers in its favour. Lord Charles Somerset 
preferred the latter, on account of its superiority as a military sta- 
tion against the Caffers. We own we do not see why this reason 
should have caused the removal of the civil authorities from 
Bathurst ; and we are not surprised to find that the charge was made 
by the settlers a subject of loud complaint against his lordship. 

In 1821, Graham’s Town contained only about eighty houses ; 
in 1823 they were increased to three hundred; and in 1826 the 
population consisted of 2,500 inhabitants, the great majority of 
whom were English. From a lithograph view which Mr. Thomp- 
son has given of it, it appears to be very regularly laid out, and 
handsomely situated. But beyond this town the country stretching 
to the north, along the Fish river, presents,a most desolate aspect. 
It is unfit for the residence of men, or for the pasture of cattle, but 
affords food and shelter to several varieties of the smaller antelopes, 
and to troops of wolves and wild dogs, which often prove very de- 
structive to the flocks of the neighbouring colonists. Here also are 
to be found many venomous serpents, and the lions and other 
ferocious beasts of prey begin to make their appearance. As the 
traveller advances towards the frontiers, his horses are in continual 
danger of breaking their legs, from the countless holes of ant-eaters, - 
porcupines, and jackals, with which large patches of country are 

erforated like a rabbit-warren. He is also frequently surrounded 

y flocks of quaghas, ostriches, spring-boks, and other wild ani- 
mals. The country continues mountainous through the districts of 
Somerset and Cradock, In the vallies of the former district several 
comfortable farm-houses are found, chiefly belonging to the Boors. 
The latter district, ‘ though generally of a dry and desert aspect, is 
rich in sheep and cattle: and produces also, by irrigation, corn, 
more than sufficient for the consumption of its inhabitants.’ 
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‘The farms here,’ observes Mr. Thompson, ‘ and indeed throughout all 
the frontier districts except Albany, are of the average extent of 6000 acres; 
this large extent only being considered a full en But they are in ge- 
neral merely cattle farms, not above two or three acres probably of this 
large extent being on an average capable of culture; and even where a 
larger extent might be irrigated, the great distance from any market, and 
the precarious demand, will not admit of its being profitably cultivated.’— 
vol. i., p. 65. 


The inhabitants are sometimes molested by hordes of wild Bush- 
men, a race of desperate wanderers, who live on plunder; but Mr, 
Thompson apprehends that they may soon have a more formidable 
enemy to encounter on the north-eastern frontier. 


‘ The Tambookie tribe of Caffers, indeed, who have for some time lived 
close upon this frontier along the banks of the river Zwart-Kei, have 
hitherto conducted themselves in the most quiet and inoffensive manner, 
But to the north and east of the Tambookie nation are other tribes, who 
seem to be in-a state of commotion, and to be hostilely impelled upon the 
Colony by the warlike and marauding hordes beyond them. A few days 
before my arrival at Cradock, three fugitives from some tribe, eftirely un- 
known to the colonists, were found in the Tarka, and were made prisoners 
with some difficulty, and sent down to Cape Town. It was-ascertained 
from them that they belonged to a remote country north from Tambookie 
land, from which they had been several moons in travelling ; and that their 
country had been overrun and plundered by a numerous and fierce nation 
who press upon them from the north and east.’—vol. i., pp. 67, 68. 


From Cradock Mr. Thompson took a south-westerly course to 
Graaff-Reinet, over part of the Sneeuwberg range of mountains, 
most of which are of a tabular conformation, here and there cha- 
racterised by regular and curious shapes, and in the more lofty 
regions frequently crowned with snow. Graaff-Reinet presents 
another very striking instance of the rapid and extensive improve- 
ment, which has taken place in the colony since the days of Barrow. 
When he visited that village it consisted merely of ‘ a few miserable 
mud and straw huts.’ 


‘ It now contains,’ says Mr. Thompson, ‘ about three hundred houses, 
almost all of which are neat and commodious brick edifices; many are 
elegant. The streets are wide, laid out at right angles, and planted with 
rows of lemon and orange trees, which thrive here luxuriantly, and give to 
the place a fresh and pleasing appearance. Each house has a large allot- 
ment of ground behind it, extending in some instances to several acres, 
which is richly cultivated, divided by quince, lemon, or pomegranate 
hedges, and laid out in orchards, gardens, and vineyards. These are all 
watered by a canal from the Sunday River, which branches out into a 
number of small channels, and each inhabitant receives his due portion at 
a regular hour. This canal has been greatly improved, or rather con- 
structed anew, on a much higher level, by the present Landdrost, who, by 
indefatigable exertion and entirely at his own risk, has carried it along the 
front of a rocky precipice, and by these means gained a large addition of 
arable ground, and a more certain and abundant supply of water. -I was 
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not a little surprised to find that this arduous task had been accomplished 
without even ‘the aid of blowing irons or gunpowder, merely by kindling 
large fires upon the rocks, and when they were well heated, dashing buckets 
of water upon them. By this simple process immense blocks had been 
split, and rolled from the path of the water-course. This useful work, so 
essential to the prosperity of the town, was effected almost entirely by the 
labour of the convicted felons of the district, under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Landdrost. 

‘ The population of Graaff-Reinet, of all colours, amounts to about 1800 
souls. ‘The town is built in a sort of basin, almost encircled by the dee 
channel of the Sunday River, and closely environed by an amphitheatre of 
steep rugged mountains. This position, and the arid quality of the red 
Karroo soil, render it oppressively hot in summer. At that season, how- 
ever, the atmosphere is sometimes agitated and cooled by violent thunder- 
storms, accompanied by heavy rains. In winter the weather is frequently | 
rather cold, owing to the elevated situation of the country just at the foot 
of the Snow Mountains: but while I was there, the air was delightfully 
temperate, and the sky cloudless and serene.’—vol. i., pp. 75—77. 


After leaving Graaff-Reinet, he pursued his way to the north, 
beyond the old limits of the colony. The country, both in the 
Sneeuwberg and the northern plains, he describes as altogether 
naked and barren, not producing a single tree oreven a bush. Yet 
are these the plains chiefly haunted by the bandit tribes of Bush- 
men, whose atrocities, however, appear to have been very greatl 
exaggerated by the reports of the colonists in their neighbourhood. 
These unhappy wanderers are often more to be pitied than feared ; 
some of them live on friendly terms with the settlers, and generally 
they are poor miserable looking objects, sees destitute of 
clothing. A remarkable instance is mentioned by Mr. Thompson 
of their astonishing powers of sustaining hunger. A Bushman was 
found in the wilderness, ‘ who had subsisted fourteen days without 
any other sustenance than water and salt. The poor creature seemed 
almost exhausted, and wasted to skin and bone, and it was feared 
that, if allowed to eat freely, he might injure himself. However, 
it was agreed to let him have his own way ; and before many hours 
had elapsed, he had nearly eat up half the carcase of a sheep. 
Next day the fellow appeared in excellent plight, and as rotund as 
an alderman.’ It is painful to hear that measures of a most san- 
guinary nature are systematically adopted in the colony against 
these wretched beings. It is a matter of no unusual occurrence to 
send out an expedition of armed Boors to the mountains, for the 
purpose of shooting all the Bushmen they may meet with, without 
any sort of preliminary inquiry, whether the poor wanderers are 
culpeths in fact, or even in intention! In this manner thirty of these 
beings have been shot by one expedition ; and in one district no 
fewer than a hundred have been destroyed—should we not say 
murdered ?—within a year! These are deeds which make one 


shudder for the moral responsibility of the government that permits 
them. 
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The region now under consideration, which, after passing the old 
limits of the settlement, stretches as far as the Cradock, and to the 


junction of that river with the Gariep, is considered as the back- 


country of the colony. The want of timber will, necessarily, pre- 
vent emigrants from settling here. The only fuel which the 
inhabitants (the boors) have, is dried cow-dung. The climate, 
however, is dry and salubrious, and though rains fall here but sel- 
dom, the country is covered with a hardy pasturage, which is 
capable of supporting a great quantity of stock. Some of the boors 

ossess 10,000 sheep and goats, and 1500 or 2000 head of cattle. 
For the most part, they live in the open air, wandering about in wag- 


_ gons; though rude, a well-looking, and extremely hospitable. 


Mr. Thompson and his guide found no difficulty in fording the 
Cradock river; the country which he now cataieil upon, he de- 
scribes as very different from that which he had rahe traversed. 
‘The magnificent windings of the Cradock were full in view ; and 
to the west, and north-west, an extensive and almost boundless 
landscape opened out, adorned with thickets, and enlivened with 
multitudes of large game. Turtle doves, wood-pigeons, eagles, and 
others of the feathered tribes, were likewise seen in great numbers.’ 
It was, however, a complete wilderness, without a road, or even a 
footpath to guide him; and he was obliged to trust to his map and 
compass, as his Hottentot was wholly ignorant of the way to Gri- 
qua town. The Griquas are Hottentots of a mixed or bastard race, 
and this, their principal town, is situated beyond the Gariep, not 
far from the point of confluence between that river, the Yellow 
River, and the Cradock. By carefully steering his course, our au- 
thor safely reached his destination, though not without encounter- 
ing some peril, as the whole country is infested by lions, and 
buskmen, from whose ferocity he was desired to look upon his 
escape as miraculous. | 

The country between the yellow river and Griqua Town is flinty, 
and covered with a thorny brush-wood, which is a great annoyance 
to a traveller. The town itself is situated in a pleasant valley, well 
watered with abundant springs; but beyond the valley the eye 
ranges over boundless sandy plains, arid and covered with that 
sort of entangling brushwood just described. The Griquas have 
been in some measure reclaimed from a nomadic to an agricultural 
life, by missionaries who are established among them. Beyond 
the district of the Griquas, a great tract of country to the north, 
is occupied by the Bechuana tribes. While Mr. Thompson was at 
Griqua Town, he heard ‘some extraordinary rumours a an 
immense horde, or nation, who were said to be approaching from 
the north-east, and who were laying waste the country, and 
destroying all who ventured to oppose them.’ The report came 
from the Bechuanas, who represented the invaders as consisting 
‘partly of white men, with long hair and beards, led on by a 
giantess, with one eye in her forehead.’ At first the story was 
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treated as a ridiculous fiction, but it was soon found to be deserving 
of serious attention, as Mr. Moffat, one of the missionaries amon 
the Matclhanee and Bechuana tribes, arrived to solicit the assist- 
ance of the Sain vis against these new and formidable invaders. 
Upon full inquiry it was found that they consisted of an im- 
mense horde of people called the Mantatees, and that they were 
the same tribes of whose hostile movements Mr. Thompson had 
already heard at Cradock. He gives a highly interesting account 
of the preparations which were instantly made by the Griquas, 
for the purpose of assisting the Matclhapees and Bechuanas; and 
also, of the measures taken by the latter to resist the progress of 
the enemy. The Matclhapees are under the regular government 


of a king, who, upon extraordinary occasions, like that which now | 


occurred, convenes a general council or parliament, to which not 
only the chiefs, but the people of the Matclhapee towns and 
stations are summoned. r. Thompson was present at two of 
these national assemblies, held at their capital, Kuruman; and 
gives a full and curious report of their debates, and of the cere- 
monies with which they were attended. The result was, that an 
expedition composed of the fighting men of the three tribes set 
out to meet the Mantatees. Mr. Thompson accompanied it, but 
finding its movements too slow for his curiosity, he rode on before 
it, attended by a guide named Arend, to the town of Lattakoo, 
where he hoped to have an opportunity of seeing theenemy. On 
reaching the town they found it abandoned by the inhabitants; but 
on proceeding a little to the north-east, their steps were arrested. 


‘ Arend suddenly called to me with great agitation—‘“‘ The Mantatees ! 
the Mantatees !—we are surrounded!” On looking towards the spot, to 
which he pointed, I beheld them sure enough marching in an immense 
black mass in the valley below us, and pushing on towards the river. 
Arend, with considerable presence of mind, immediately said—‘ Don’t 
move, else they will perceive us.” Accordingly we remained for some 
time motionless as the trees around us, and observed, through the avenues 
of the umbrella-shaped camel-thorns, the motions of the barbarians. We 
soon saw that they had not perceived us by their continuing their course 
towards the river, trampling into blackness the grassy meadows over which 
they passed. Though somewhat relieved from our first alarm by observing 
their route, we could not help throwing suspicious glances, every now and 
then, around us, apprehensive lest some other division should intercept out 
retreat in the opposite direction ; and every old stump of wood, seen in- 
distinctly through the copses, seemed to our eyes like straggling Man- 
tatees.’—vol. i., pp. 218, 219. 


Our author, as all other authors are privileged to do, made the best 
retreat he could. He candidly acknowledges that his view of them 
was ‘ too distant and hurried,’ to enable him to gain any accurate 
personal information respecting their arms.or accoutrements. They 
appeared, he says, ‘to be a very numerous body and covered a 
very extensive tract of ground.’ Here ends our author’s first ex- 
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cursion, for as he had no immediate prospect, or wish perhaps, 
of witnessing a battle, he resolved on returning without further 
delay to Cape Town, where he had ‘ business of importance’ 
awaiting him. 

' Mr. Thompson interweaves with the narrative of his return, an 
account of some remarkable caverns which lie in a small secluded 
tract of the Zwartberg, called the Cango, and which he had visited 
in 1822. They appear to be composed of three different apart- 
ments, two of which are adorned by columns of the most splendid 
stalactites. The greatest distance to which he was able to pene- 
trate, was 1500 feet from the entrance. The description is illus- 
trated by two lithographic plates, and deserves the attention of 
the geologist. 

Some time after Mr. Thompson returned to Cape Town, he re- 
ceived from the missionaries a full and very animated report of the 
conflict of the allied tribes with the Mantatees, which will be found 
in his first volume. The missionaries estimated the whole Man- - 
tatee horde at 40,000 souls, on the lowest computation. They 
fought with great courage and obstinacy, but yielded at length to 
the Griquas and their confederates, who were furnished with fire- 
arms. ‘The Mantatee warriors are described as ‘ very tali athletic 
men, quite black, with no other clothing than a sort of apron round 


_ their loins. They wore plumes of ostrich feathers on their heads, 


and their weapons consisted of spears, or javelins, battle-axes, and 
clubs. They had large oval shields, which, when rushing forward, 
they held close to the ground on the left side.’ Their language 
appeared to be a dialect of the Bechuana tongue. 

Towards the latter end of July, 1824, our author again left 
Cape Town, and directed his steps almost due north, towards 
the banks of the Gariep, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the lower part of that river was capable of nc facilities 
for commercial intercourse with the interior tribes. e meet with 
nothing in the description of this journey that need detain us. The 
intermediate country between the Gariep and the mountains near 
Cape Town, though described, we believe, for the first time in the 
volumes before us, possesses few features of interest: it is for the 
most part dreary and desolate. While performing this excursion, 
Mr. Thompson was more than once exposed to the danger of pe- 
rishing from thirst and famine. The result of his journey was, 
that he ascertained that ‘ the mouth of the Gariep is scarcely 
accessible even for boats, while its course, for several hundred miles 
upwards, is obstructed by numerous falls and rapids, and scarcely 
to be considered as capable of affording any faciljties for inland 
navigation.’ ‘ Besides this,’ adds Mr. Thompson, ‘ the country on 
the lower part of its course is, as we have seen, exceedingly barren 
and desolate, and peopled only by a few wandering Hottentot 
hordes, oppressed with poverty, and distracted by internal warfare.’ 
Moreover, the banks of the Gariep have of late years become the 
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resort of numerous troops of banditti and smugglers, and the mis- 
chief has advanced to such an extent, that it seems indispensable to 


the security of the colony, to extend at once its boundaries to that - 


river, and expel from its neighbourhood the savage hordes which 
infest it. | 

A considerable portion of Mr. Thompson’s second volume is de- 
voted to observations on the present condition of the Dutch and 
English inhabitants: on the adaptation of the country for farther 
colonization ; and on its agricultural and commercial capabilities. 
It is not our purpose to follow him through this part of the work, 
though we recommend it strongly to the attention of all persons 
who are disposed to emigrate to the Cape. The following remarks, 


however, on the situation and prospects of the settlers, in 1826, 
are too satisfactory to be passed over. 


‘ The inexperience of the settlers, which was on their first arrival so 
great an obstacle to their success, no longer exists. Seven years of trials 
and privations have rendered them aay and expert colonists. And 
though many of them have still deficiencies to endure, and difficulties to 
overcome, it may now be safely affirmed that the worst crisis of the emi- 
gration is fairly over,—and that in spite of all drawbacks, the British 
settlement has struck fast root into the country, and will maintain its hold, 
and gradually extend its influence far beyond the limits of its first loca- 
tion. The recent appointment of a Lieutenant-governor for the eastern 
districts,—the extension of the privileges of regular ports to Algoa Bay 
and Port Frances,—and other advantages and immunities conferred by 
the favour of the Home Government, evince the zealous anxiety which 
exists at the head of affairs, to afford every reasonable encouragement and 
support to the prosperity of our countrymen, who have introduced the lan- 


guage, the manners, and the enterprise of England into the wilds of 
Southern Africa.’—vol. ii., pp. 178, 179. 


With respect to the resources of the Cape for farther coloniza- 
tion, Mr. Thompson has the following observations : 


‘It is acknowledged by every person who is well acquainted with the 
circumstances and resources of the Cape Colony, that it possesses, within 
its boundaries, ample means of furnishing a secure and plentiful subsist- 
ence to at least five times its present population. It is, no doubt, true, 
that nearly two-thirds of its entire surface consists of vast ranges of sterile 
mountains and dreary wastes, which no efforts of human industry can 
render available for the wants of civilized) man, and which refuse even 
drink and pasturage for the herds of the wandering grazier: it is, there- 
fore, obvious, and admitted by every one, that, throughout a great part of 
the interior, a dense population can never exist. But the Cape is a 
country both of very wide extent and of very great diversity of soil and 


climate ; its fertility,in some parts, is not less remarkable than its barren- 


ness in others; and while a large proportion of its available territory is 
peculiarly adapted for stock-farming, the remainder is equally well suited 
for agriculture. 

‘It is, moreover, a circumstance of no slight importance for the future 
prosperity of this settlement, that the tracts adapted by nature for the ex- 
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tensive prosecution of corn husbandry, lie all contiguous to the sea coast; 
nor is that coast either of such dangerous navigation, or so ill supplied 
with harbours and roadsteads, as is generally imagined. Yet of this valu- 
able territory, comprising a belt of land stretching from Hottentot’s Hol- 
land to the river Keiskamma, scarcely a hundredth part has yet been 
subjected to the ploughshare.’—vol. ii., pp. 180—182. 


It should be added, that of the belt of sea coast here alluded to, 
the most valuable parts have been already allotted by the govern- 
ment. To the eastward, however, of the great Fish River, the 
government still holds in reserve the extensive territory which was 
ceded by the Caffers in 1819. This district Mr. Thompson de- 
scribes, as ‘ one of the most beautiful and fertile tracts in Southern 
Africa.’ It contains upwards of a million of acres, available either 
for the purpose of agriculture, or for the raising of stock. Some 
other unoccupied tracts, fit for locations, are also mentioned b 
Mr. Thompson; and on the whole, he thinks that ‘ the Cape still 
affords ample room for the reception of at least ten thousand set- 
tlers,’a number, by the way, limited enough, when we consider the 
overgrowing population of the mother islands. 

It is not, however, altogether as a colonial resriniagg | that we 
are disposed to estimate the importance of the Cape. e entirely 
agree with Mr. Thompson in thinking, that if all the benefits of a 
free port were conferred upon it, it would, within no very distant 
period, become an emporium to which many of the nations to the 
westward, and particularly the rising states of South America, 
would resort for a supply of Eastern produce; bringing in ex- 
change the productions of their own countries. - It has also man 
capabilities for carrying on a direct trade with England, and it is 
manifestly, in every way, much better fitted fora station of refresh- 


ment, for ships trading to and from the East Indies, than the 
island of St. Helena. 





Art. VI. Dramatic Scenes, Sonnets, and other Poems. By Ma 


Russel Mitford. 8vo. pp. 392. 10s. 6d. London: Whittaker. 
1827. 


Ir may be prejudice in us, but we must confess, that we like Miss 
Mitford infinitely better in her village attire, than in the tragic 
mantle in which she has of late been so ambitious toshine. Nei- 
ther do we think that the lighter apparel of the stage, even though 
it harmonise equally with the tear and the smile, sits half so be- 
comingly upon her, as the pretty snow-white cap and russet gown 
of the cottage. Of all things, the last instrument we wish to see 
in her hands is the lyre. She may well bear to be told, that in her 
hands there is no instrument so musical as the distaff :—that there 


is no scene so suited to her genius, as that which spreads before 
her, 
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*‘ the bounaless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary yields: 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields : 
All that the genial iay of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even.” 


Miss Kelly was once entreated—forced—to play the character 
of Lady Teazle. It was, as every body knew, quite out of her style, 
and after punishing her audience and fretting her powers through 
the part for, a whole evening, she very sensibly gave it up, and 
claimed the less ostentatious, but much more winning characters, 
in which she has so long been without a rival. Never was woman 
more to be pitied, than she, ‘in those flaunting robes and ostrich 
plumes, in which the caprice of the manager chose to bedeck her 
for that unhappy experiment ; and one would almost envy her the 
feeling of joy which she seemed to experience, when she came 
forth again in her straw hat and black silk apron. It is much 
after the same fashion that Miss Mitford’s evil angel is at present 
leading her astray into the higher regions of fancy. Tragedies, 
dramatic sketches, sonnets, and songs, seem to be the only food 
upon which her soul can banquet, at the present moment; and 
though she may, for aught we know, derive more delight from the 
. splendid feast, than Miss Kelly enjoyed in the School for Scandal, 
yet we are thoroughly convinced that she never divides so much 
pleasure with her admirers, as when she is wandering amid the 
copses, or dealing out the gossip of “‘ Our Village.” 

It may be that Miss Mitford feels a sensible gratification in 
shaping her fancies into verse. But she ought not to be misled 
by the supposition, that because the operation of writing her 
poems may have caused the time to fly lightly over her head, 
they should, therefore, be fraught with charms for every reader. 
For us, at least, they have few attractions, and. these not very 
powerful. We imagine that there are hundreds of scribblers, even 
beyond the Tweed, who could, in a week or two, produce a volume 
of dialogue and small poetry, quite as good as that which now lies 
before us. 

‘¢ Dramatic scenes,” are at best no more than the resources of 
feeble minds, in order to deliver themselves of some legendary epi- 
sodes, which they find floating in the imagination, and which they 
have not the power to work into a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. They are thus spared the trouble of giving a distinctive and 
individual character to each of their dramatis persone, and they 
may stop as soon as the slender tradition on which they depend 
is exhausted. We have never read a ‘‘dramatic scene” in which 
the dialogue might not have been just as appropriately distributed 
among the four or five first letters of the alphabet, as among the 


Conrads, and Lauras, and Orlandos, so generally selected for such 
occasions. 
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The real object which these scenic writers have mostly in view, 
is to introduce a description of some landscape, which, in an idle 
hour they may have struck out at a heat, or to put into the mouth 
of somebody a lecture on philosophy, or an ode to love, which at 
one time or other they may have laboured into verse. Hence it is 
that in such compositions we almost uniformly find some fifty suc- 
cessive lines, which shine out as it were from among the rubbish 
that surrounds them. These are the gems, which in the fancy of 
the author required setting, and provided he fixes them in a manner 
that suits his own taste, he cares not how poor and dull the metal 
may be in which they are enveloped. The talk that precedes and 
follows this precious morceau, 1s, in his opinion, of no sort of con- 
sequence, and the gentle reader is left to praise or damn it, ad 
libitum. He generally does the latter. We occasionally go far- 
ther, and damn the whole. 

Thus, for instance, notwithstanding the pretty description of a 
faithful and lovely wife, which is put into the mouth of Sir Albert, 
in the dramatic sketch, entitled, ‘Cunigunda’s Vow,’ we mm: 
think that it is sufficient to atone for the clay-cold dullness whic 
pervades that composition. Witness the following sample of the 
dialogue :— 


‘ Cunigunda. Canst thou blame me 
That I ne’er loved afore? that I love now? 
Oh, go not, Albert! 
Albert. Lady I am bound 
By a stong fettering vow.—If I return 
This hand is mine? 


Cunigunda. Ay, hand and heart. Yet go not! 
Beseech thee, stay with me! 
Albert. When I come back 
Thou art wholly mine. 
Cunigunda. Ay; ay. But go not yet! 
Albert. Mine to dispose even as I will? 
Cunigunda. . Ay, dearest, 


Even as thou wilt. But stay with me awhile! 
Stay! stay! 





: [Exit ALBERT. 
Editha. He’s gone! 
Cunigunda. Oh, stop him! say I beg! 
Say Icommand! Fly! fly! 
[Exit OrrTo.’ p, 13. 


The legend of Cunigunda is well known. Mr. Russel mentions 
it in his tour in Germany, and Miss Landon made a pretty ballad 
from it for her Troubadour. For a dramatic scene, however, it is 
the most unfit subject that could be thought of, for this simple 
reason, that the most striking part of it cannot be represented, nor 
even told, with dramatic effect. 

VOL. V. P 
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‘he Fawn’ is somewhat, though not a great deal, better. 


There are few, we fear, who, after reading the opening of the scene, 
would think of going on with it. 


‘LEOPOLD alone. - 
‘Leopold. Lie there, dark murderous weapon! I renounce thee! 
Farewell, ye barbarous sports! Alas, poor fawn! 
Enter BErtTHA. 
Bertha. Did I not hear a gun? The poor, poor fawn 
Licking its bleeding mother! This is cruel. 
Leopold. Oh cruel! cowardly! Never again— 
I hate my treacherous skill; I hate myself. 
, Bertha. Look how the poor fawn with his nudging nose 
And pretty stamping feet, dabbled in blood, 
Tries to awake his dam! How piteously 
He moans, poor spotted thing! Art thou quite sure 
The doe is dead? I thought I saw her move. 
Leopold. | Toosure. “I'was not hermotion; that fond thing 
Striving I cannot bear to look on them! 
She is too surely dead’. pp. 29, 30. 


But venturing a little farther, we find that the real object of the 
meeting between Leopold and Bertha, is not to lament over ‘the 
poor—poor Fawn,’ but to give the former an opportunity of de- 
scribing a piece of forest scenery, which, however irrelevant to the 
feeling of the moment, ‘is unquestionably exquisitely painted. 


‘—Look round thee, lady! 
There is not in the forest such a spot 
As this. Look how the wood-walks hither tend, 
As to a centre: some in vistas green, 
Pillared and overarched, as the long aisles 
Ofan old proud cathedral; others wandering 
In lovelier mazes through a various scene 
Holley or copse-wood; scarce the eye can trace 
Their coy meanders, but all meeting here 
Beneath this monarch oak, through whose thick boughs 
The sun comes flickering. How the indented leaves 
Of brightest green cvt clearly the blue sky 
And the small clouds! And how this tiny spring 
Bubbles and sparkles round the moss-grown roots, 
Winding its silver thread along the short 
Elastic turf, so thickly set with flowers, 
And mixed with fragrant herbs, till it is lost 
Amongst the bowery thickets! Not a spot 
In all the forest can compare with this, 
Nature’s own temple!” p. 31. 


The character of Bertha, who is under the control of a severe 
guardian, Count Lindorf, is also happily delineated : 


‘She is all made up 
Of sweet serene content; a buoyant spirit 


That is its own pure happiness. If e’er 
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Count Lindorf chide her—and, in sooth, even he 
Can scarcely find a fault to blame in Bertha— 
But should he chide her, she will meekly bend 
For one short moment, then rise smiling up, 

As the elastic moss when trampled on 

By some rude peasant’s foot. Never was heart: 
Stronger than her’s in peaceful innocence.’—p. 48. 


‘The Wedding Ring,’ founded on the old ballad of ‘‘ The Berk- 
shire Lady”, is among the feeblest of these Sketches. As Miss 
Mitford has been so careful in acknowledging most of the authorities 
to which she is indebted, she might also have owned that a legend 
mentioned by Mr. Russell, and which Miss Landon has also used, 
furnished the ground work of ‘Emily.’ The story is, indeed, a 
common one enough—that of a young lady,of high birth eloping 
with a youth who had little to recommend him, save a manly 
figure, and manners which fascinated her heart. Married for seven 
years, they still continue lovers ; though separated from her family, 
Emily still hopes to be reconciled to them. Her only son meets his 
noble grandsire accidentally, and the incident leads to the con- 
summation of her wishes—her restoration to the affection of her 
parent. The jocund mirth with which she bears up against her 


darker fortunes, is prettily depicted in a song which opens this 
sketch. ' 


‘ The sun is careering in glory and might 
’Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudlets white ; 
The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
And the summer breezes go lightly by ; 
The air and the water dance, glitter and play —— 
And why should not I be as merry as they ? 


The linnet is singing the wild wood through ; 

The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 

The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 

And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee. 

All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay— 

And why should not I be as merry as they ?’—pp. 85, 86. 


Most people who have been married for seven years, will perhaps 
decide that Miss Mitford has drawn not a little on her imagination, 
for the compliments which this husband and wife pay each other. 
But the emotion with which the mother speaks of her child, is 
the very voice of nature. . 


“Amelia. this dearest child 
Of love and sorrow! Till this boy was born 
Wretchedly poor were we; sick, heartsick, desolate, 
Desponding ; but he came, a living sunbeam! 
And light and warmth seemed darting through my breast, | 
With his first smile. Then hope and comfort came, 
And poverty, with her inventive arts, 
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A friend, and love, pure, firm enduring love; 
And ever since we have been poor and happy : 
Poor! no, we have been rich! my precious child !—pp. 100, 101. 


We pass over ‘The Painter’s Daughter,’ (for which Miss Mit- 
ford obtained the groundwork, in Mr. Mills’ “ Travels of Theodore 
Ducas,”) in order to make room for a charming narrative, in the 
sketch called ‘ Fair Rosamond.’ It is the tale of her love. 





‘ Rosamond. *Twillsoon be even. Did I never tell thee 
The story of his wooing? Listen, girl, 
Sit here and listen. “Twas a glorious day, 
A glorious autumn day, as bright and clear 
As this, the small white clouds now softly sailing 
Along the deep blue sky, now fixed and still, 
As the light western breeze, arose or sank 
By fits—A glorious day! I and my maids 
Sat by the lakelet in my father’s park 
Working as we do now; right merrily, 
For young and innocent maids are in their nature 
Gay as the larks above their heads. The Scene 
Was pleasant as the season; not a spot 
Of the Lord Clifford’s wide demesne could vie 
With this in beauty. Woods on every side 
Ash, oak, and beech, sloped downward to the clear 
And quiet waters, overhung by tufts 
Of fern and hazel and long wreaths of briars, 
Only one little turfy bank was free 
From that rich nnderwood—there we sate bending 
Over a tapestry loom, until we heard 
A horn sound right above us, and espied 
A hunter threading the rude path which wound 
To our sequestered bower. Oh what a sight 
It was! the managed steed, white as the foam 
Of some huge torrent, fiery, hot, and wild, 
Yet reined into a tameness by his bold 
And graceful rider, winning with slow steps 
His way mid those huge trees; now seen, now lost, 
Now in bright sunshine, now in deepest shade ; 
The red autumnal tints of those old woods 
Contrasting well the huntsman’s snow-white steed 
And garb of Lincoln green. No sign bore he 
Of prince or king, save in the sovran grace 
Of his majestic port, his noble brow, 
His keen commanding eye. My maidens fled 
Soon as they saw the stranger. 
Mabel. And thou lady ? 
Rosamond. Why I too thought to fly, but loitered on 
Collecting the bright silks and threads of gold, 
Careful excuse that to myself I made 
For lingering there, till he approached; and then 
When I in earnest turned to go, he stayed me 
With such a smile and such a grace, and craved 
My aid so piteously, for he had lost 
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Comrades and hounds and quarry and himself 
In that morn’s chase, that I was fain to proffer 
Guidance to our old castle. 
Mabel. He went with thee ? 
Rosamond. No. At Lord Clifford’s name he started.—Mabel, 
Shun thou the lover that shall start to hear 
Thy father’s name.—With slight excuse he rode 
To seek his partners of the chase. But oft 
From that day forth we met beside the lake ;— 
And often when November storms came fast, — 
Driving against the casement, I have wept 
Drop for drop with the sky, if my dear father 
In his fond care forbad his Rosamond 
To brave the raging tempest ; all my heart 
_ Was in that bare damp wood and on the bank 
Of that dark water, where my lover stood 
To wait my coming, patiently as sits 
The nightingale beside his brooding mate. 
How could I chuse but love him ?’---pp. 144—147. 


Of all these scenes, perhaps ‘ The Siege,’ has the greatest 
portion of spirit, though, certainly, as little of dramatic spirit as 
those which we have already noticed. We were particularly in- 
terested for the deaf and dumb boy, who figures in it; every line 
that relates to him, is touched with graceful feeling. 

The sonnets and other poems which fill up the latter part of 
the volume, are, as compositions, generally unworthy of Miss Mit- 
ford’s pen, however indicative they may be of the number of her 
friends, and of the sincere affection which she appears to entertain 
for them. We have in vain explored them with the view of ex- 
tracting a specimen, which might afford the fairest proof of her 
talents for sonnetteering.. One, however, we shall present to the 
reader, as we are confident that whatever may be thought of the 
poetry, the filial tenderness which it displays will be sufficient to 
induce those who have not the original, to transfer it from these 
pages to the choicest section of their scrap-books. 


TO MY MOTHER SLEEPING. 


‘ Sleep on, my mother! sweet and innocent dreams 
Attend thee, best and dearest! Dreams that gild 
Life’s clouds like setting suns, with pleasure filled 

And saintly joy, such as thy mind beseems,— 

Thy mind where never stormy passion gleams, 
Where their soft nest the dove-like virtues build 

And calmest thoughts, like violets distilled, 

Their fragrance mingle with bright wisdom's beams. 
Sleep on, my mother! not the lily’s bell 

So sweet ; not the enamoured west-wind’s sighs 
That shake the dew-drop from her snowy cell 

So gentle; not that dew-drop ere it flies 

So pure. E’en slumber loves with thee to dwell _ 

Oh model most beloved of good and wise !'—p. 299, 
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Art. VII. The Lord Mayor’s Visit to Oxford, in the Month of July, 
1826. Written at the desire of the Party, by the Chaplain to the 
Mayoralty. 8vo. London: Longman&Co. 1826. 


THE example of the Spartan lawgiver who erected a temple to the 
Deity of Laughter, has been recently followed by the Lycurgus of 
Guildhall. There would seem at first sight to be as little analogy 


between the habits of Spartans and Aldermen, as between turtle - 


soup and Lacedemonian black broth: but the publication of the 
ridiculous volume before us, will prove to the great satisfaction of 
all those who had hitherto conceived such persons and things to be 
antipodes to each other, that lord mayors can sometimes act like 
the legislators of Lacedeemon. 

The narrative of the famous journey of our illustrious magistrate 
of the Mansion house, was undertaken expressly at the desire of 
the Lord Mayor, by Mr. Dillon, the chaplain, who appears to have 
been the only person of the party who was qualified to put together 
words and sentences according to the usages of the English tongue. 
The worthy chaplain ‘felt the communication of a wish, to bea 
command on the part of the distinguished individual to whom he 
owed the honour of the appointment,’ and accordingly he indited the 
~ rang performance of which we have now to give some account. 

e cannot help thinking, however, that the Lord Mayor, in laying 
his ‘commands,’ upon the reverend author, intended that he should 
pay for the venison, turtle, and Roman punch, which he consumed, 
in the way recommended by Cyrano de Bergerac, in his account of 
the kingdoms in the Moon. That ingenious author tells us, that 
Homer and Virgil there pay their bills in epics, which represent 
large bank notes,—Petrarch and Filicaja in sonnets,—Clement 
Marot in epigrams and chansons; and that the small coin in these 
distant regions consists of couplets. It would be a very pleasant 
thing, if Authors here eould be permitted to adopt the mode of 
“cash payments” in use among their lunatic brethren—and we 
shall sincerely rejoice if the Lord Mayor set such a delightful 
example. To be sure, Mr. Dillon’s book is only in prose—and in 
very ordinary prose too:—but we cannot expect Mansion-house 
chaplains to write like Homer and Virgil : and if Mr. Dillon has got 
so much “solid pudding” for his “‘ empty prose,” surely Scott, 
Rogers, Moore, and Crabbe, may expect in exchange for their 
poetry, delicate risolles and béchamels, pine-apples, hot-house 
grapes, and early peaches au poids d’or. 

he book thus commences : 


‘ ALTHOUGH the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor of London, as Conser- 
vator of the river Thames, has extended, time immemorial, from Yantlet, 
about 50 miles below London Bridge, onthe east, to the London Mark'stone, 
about thirty-six miles on the west: it has yet but rarely happened that the 
Court of Aldermen have thought proper, by any formality of proceeding, 
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publicly to renew their claim to this jurisdiction over those districts of the 
river lying west of Richmond.’—p. 1. ! 


It is quite alarming to find that ‘ of late years,’ a claim of so im- 
portant a nature, pepe such a large consumption of turtle, and 
such a deglutition of punch @ la Romaine, should have only been | 
made in the mayoralty of Sir Watkin Lewes, in 1781, and again in 
1812, until the year 1826, when Lord Venables was pleased, in his 
wisdom, at once to assert his right to his own waters, and the wines 
of the Mayor of Oxford. | 

The momentous subject was occasionally discussed from the be- 
ginning of 1826, till Midsummer-day in the same memorable year ; 
on which day, ‘ the:Lord Mayor had retired with the Aldermen, to 
allow the livery of London the (not only free but unbiassed) exercise 
of one ‘of their undoubted rights.’ From this it must be inferred 
that the presence of the said mayor and aldermen, would have in- 
terfered with the ‘ undoubted rights’ of the liverymen—a charge, 
which, whether true or false, it certainly was not. becoming in’ the 
divine who had so often graced the Lord Mayor’s board, to 
disseminate, 

On Midsummer-day, after, of course, a very warm deliberation, 

‘ the last week in July was ultimately and unanimously fixed upon 
for the excursion to Oxford,’ and as ‘ it was foreseen, (admirable 
prophets !),’ that this visit would fall in the long vacation, it was in- 
tended ‘ to invite the heads of houses, the mayor and magistrates, 
to honour his lordship and friends with their company at dinner on 
the 26th of July.’ 
_ This resolution was no sooner taken in London, than it was 
known at Oxford—and, says Mr. Dillon, ‘if it were not notorious 
how soon the rumour of any measure is propagated, even before 
it is fully matured, it would be incredible,’—a remark, in which, 
not only we, but all the rest of the reading public, must completely 
agree with him. Accordingly, the Mayor of Oxford who determined. 
to put the Lord Mayor of London into that sort of embarras, which 
a certain quadruped is said to feel when placed between two bundles 
of hay, dispatched a missive to the Mansion house, inviting ‘ his 
lordship and suite’ to dine at Oxford with him, on that very im- 
portant 26th which Lord Venables had fixed for receiving the 
mayor, town-clerk, and other personages of — rank and dignity, 
composing the learned corporation of Oxford. 


‘ A letter, written with all the kindness that the most polite hospitatity 


. could dictate, was, in a few days, received from the Mayor and Magistrates 
of Oxford. It was in the hand-writing of the Town-Clerk of Oxford; 


was addressed to the Lord Mayor; and read as follows : 
‘ Oxford, July 13, 1826. 
‘My Lorp, | 


‘The Mayor and Magistrates of this City, having learned that it is the 
intention of your Lordship to visit Oxford on the 26th instant, have desired 
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me to request the honour of seeing your Lordship and suite at dinner, in 
their Council Chamber, on that day, at the hour of six. 
‘ I have the honour to be, 
' : My Lord, 
‘ Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
‘THO. ROBERTSON, 


‘ Town Clerk. 
* To the Right Honourable , 


the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. Sc.’ 


‘ This letter, at once so unexpected and so welcome, gave occasion to a 
ry pleasing sort of embarrassment, on the part of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London. They felt it would be unkind, if not improper, to 
decline the invitation so handsomely given by the Mayor and Magistrates 
of that ancient and most loyal city ; and yet, as they had not intended to 
prolong their stay in Oxford beyond a single day, and had, moreover, 
fixed to entertain at dinner the chief members of the University and the 
City, they knew not how they could accept it.’ 


From this fearful dilemma ‘they were happily released by the 
uestion—‘ could not your Lordship go a day sooner to Oxford ? 
t was zmmediately seen that this slight alteration of the plan first 

intended would obviate every difficulty.” We regret that the chap- 

Jain should not have conferred immortality upon the illustrious 


individual, to whom the party owed this profound and original ' 


suggestion, which seems to have operated with such force of con- 
viction, upon the vigorous understandings of ‘his lordship and 
suite.’ 

The invitation of the Mayor of Oxford, after heing changed to 
the 25th, was accordingly duly accepted, and the party set out. 
‘Mr. Alderman Atkins, accompanied by his two daughters, Miss 
Atkins, and Miss Sarah Jane, left his seat for Oxford, on Monday, 
the 24th of July. On the same day, Mr. Alderman and Mrs. Lucas, 
with their daughters, Miss Charlotte and Miss Catherine, left their 
house at Lea, in Kent, and went by land as far as Boulter’s Lock, 
near Maidenhead, where they embarked.’ 

The rest of the party, consisting of a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, rejoicing in the names of Smith, Brown, Johnson, and 
Thompson, accompanied the Lord Mayor in the city state barge, 
‘under the direction of Mr. Saunders, the water-bailiff;’ and the 
Mansion-house, with its mighty concerns, was left to the care of 
Sir James Shaw—‘ a gentleman to whose mature judgment and 
discretion might be safely left the consideration of even weightier 
matters, than those to which the attention of the chief magistrate of 
London is every day called’—if more momentous matters could 
ever occur. 


The adventures of Tuesday must be told in Mr. Dillon’s own 
words. 


‘On the morning of the 25th, the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 


Lady Mayoress, and attended by the Chaplain, left the Mansion-House 
soon after eight o’clock. 
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The private state-carriage, drawn by four beautiful bays, had driven to 
the door at half-past seven. The coachman’s countenance was reserved 
and thoughtful; indicating full consciousness of the test by which his 
equestrian skill would this day be tried, in having the undivided charge of 
four high-spirited and stately horses,—a circumstance somewhat unusual ; 
for, in the Lord Mayor’s carriage, a postillion usually guides the first pair 
of horses. These fine animals were in admirable condition for the journey. 
Having been allowed a previous day of unbroken rest, they were quite im- 
patient of delay; and chafed and champed exceedingly on the bits by 
which their impetuosity was restrained. 

The murmur of expectation, which had lasted for more than half an 
hour, amongst the crowd who had gathered around the carriage, was at 
length hushed by the opening of the hall-door. The Lord Mayor had 
been filling up this interval with instructions to the femme de ménage, and 
other household officers, who were to be left in residence, to attend, with 
their wonted fidelity and diligence, to their respective departments of ser- 
vice during his absence, and now appeared at the door. His Lordship 
was accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, and followed by the Chaplain. 

‘ As soon as the female attendant of the Lady Mayoress had taken her 
seat, dressed with becoming neatness, at the side of the well-looking coach- 
man, the carriage drove away ; not, however, with that violent and extreme 
rapidity, which rather astounds than gratifies the beholders; but at that 
steady and majestic pace, which is always an indication of real greatness. 

‘ Passing along Cheapside and Fleet-Street,—those arteries, as Dr. 
Johnson somewhere styles them, through which pours the full tide of 
London population,—and then along the Strand and Piccadilly, the car- 
riage took the Henley road to Oxford. 

‘ The weather was delightful: the sun, as though it had been refreshed 
by the copious and seasonable showers that had fallen very recently, seem- 
ed to rise more bright and clear than usual, and streamed in full glory all 
around. The dust of almost a whole summer had been laid by the rain; 
the roads were, of consequence, in excellent order; and the whole face of 
creation gleamed with joy.’—pp. 11—13. 


As the carriage approached Hounslow, a phcenomenon was dis- 
covered, which led to many conjectures in the philosophic minds of 
the party. 


‘ There was seen at some distance a huge volume of dark smoke, float- 
ing high in the clear blue atmosphere. It was thought, at first sight, to be 
a cloud of unusual form; and yet the unbroken clearness of the surrounding 
sky made it difficult to account for this solitary and singular appearance 
of a cloud. 

‘ Conjecture was at length set at rest by the arrival of the carriage at 
Cranford Bridge, about three miles beyond Hounslow. This columnar 
smoke was then found, on inquiry, to have been the effect of an explosion, 
loud and tremendous, of a powder-mill on Hounslow Heath, about three 
quarters of a mile to the south of the road leading to Staines. Seven 
barrels of gunpowder are said to have been in the mill at the time, Of 
the two men who were at work when the accident happened,—and, hap- 
pily, there were only two,—one, a widower, has left five children: the 
other has left a widow and three children. Their bodies were blown three 
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hundred yards from the mill, and were dreadfully mutilated and scorched. 
An arm, belonging to one of the sufferers, was afterwards found in a field 
of oats, at a considerable distance from the fatal spot. The noise is re- 


ported to have been appalling, and accompanied with a perceptible vibra- 
tory motion of the earth. 


‘ As every proper precaution was known to be exercised by the proprie- 
tor of the mill, in having the machinery kept perfectly clean and free from 
grit, and always with the precaution of affixing pieces of brass to the soles of 
the shoes, into which noiron nails were ever allowed to be driven; and, as 


the only persons on the spot were the two sufferers, there is no way what- 
ever of accounting for this dreadful accident.’—pp. 13—15. | 


It seems never to have occurred to the chaplain, that the sponta- 
neous combustion of the powder-mill might have taken place in 
honour of the Lord Mayor’s approach: we think this conjecture 
has at least the merit of probability. 

We pass over the restof the journey, which, however, was happily 
accomplished—as well as the mutual introduction of the two mayors 
‘and suite:’ who ‘ congratulated themselves that only another hour 
lay between them anddinner.’ There was a great want of gallantry 
we think, in excluding the dadies from the banquet: especially as 


this seems always to have been done on most occasions throughout 
the excursion. 


‘It must here be mentioned, that the lady mayoress and the other ladies 


of the party, to the number of eight, ordered dinner at the Star, and spent 
the evening in their own society’—p. 19. 


The party ‘at a quarter before seven’ (for it is right to be exact in 
matters of such importance), ‘sat down in a room lighted by a 
chandelier burning with gas of a peculiar brilliancy, to a banquet 
of such a grand and costly nature as seemed to indicate that the 
whole neighbouring county had been put in requisition’. to furnish 
a dinner for twenty-five people! 

The speeches and toasts we shall not here record: but we may 
mention en passant, that ‘the town-clerk of Oxford,’ being drunk, 
(the only excuse for his absurd speech), ‘said, that if it ever fell to 
his province to write a history of Oxford, he should record (what ?) 
the occurrence of this day as anepoch in its annals (pp. 27, 28). 


‘ The conversation at this banquet, in the intervals of the several toasts, 
though naturally of a desultory and general nature, was yet such as to 
shew that good taste, good feeling, and good sense, are by no means 
limited to the citizens of the metropolis. 

‘The clock had nearly sounded within an hour of midnight, when the 
Lord Mayor rose from table, and was followed by the rest of the com- 
pany. Coffee was handed round in the withdrawing room. The party 
soon afterwards retired ; and the Lord Mayor, accompanied by his friends, 
returned to the inn, where they separated to their respective apartments of 
repose. | 

‘There was something particularly gratifying in every part of the elegant 
entertainment with which the Lord Mayor and his friends had this day 
been honoured. It reminded one of what is told of the good olden 
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times of England, to see the Chief Magistrate of Oxford receiving, in the 
Council Chamber of the classic city, the Chief Magistrate of London, not 
only in a style of such extreme generosity, as could scarcely have been 
exceeded, if Majesty itself had been invited to the banquet; but with all 
that easy politeness, which, in an instant, supersedes the preliminaries of 


previous acquaintance, and seems scarcely to require intercourse to 
strengthen, or time to improve it.’—-pp. 28, 29 


Wednesday is eminently a day of eating and drinking. The 
female party having been reinforced bY the addition of Miss M‘ 
Murdo, and another lady of equally elegant name, ‘a magnificent 
breakfast,’ consisting of ‘every delicacy with which the morning 
meal, when sumptuously provided, is usually furnished,’ was de- 
voured. This, however, ‘ made the party by no means incapable of 
doing honour to a copious luncheon, which at two o’clock was pre- 
sented at the Star.’ 


Previous to the ‘luncheon,’ however, the mayor and aldermen 
visited Christ Church : and the first part of the college to which 
their steps are directed, is naturally ‘the kitchen.’ 


‘In the kitchen, to which some of the party were drawn by curiosity, 
nothing was observed particularly worthy of notice, except a large old 
cunlous gridiron, apparently about four feet square, supported by four 


wheels, used in former times for dressing whole joints before ranges and 
spits were invented.’—>p. 35. 


The ingenuity of this conjecture, which supposes that a huge 
iron machine running on four wheels, should have been invented 
before spzts, (which in the early ages were simply wooden stakes), 
must be allowed to be unrivalled. 

Dr. Kidd, Regius Professor of Anatomy, had the honour of 
exhibiting the wonders of Christ Church to the civic party; and, 
very properly judging that more curiosity would be felt about ‘ pre- 
parations of turtle,’ than any thing else, Dr. Kidd displays before 
them ‘a portion of the rarer canal of A TURTLE, shewin 
the arteries and veins artificially filled with wax, and the absorbent 
vessels with quicksilver:’ and some other anatomical preparations, 
which according to Mr. Dillon, ‘are all so elegantly constructed, 
as in no degree to offend the delicacy of the most-refined female 
mind !’ (p. 35). 

Like the bourgeois gentilhomme, who had been talking prose all 
his life without knowing it,—the ‘Lord Mayor and suite,’ had 

been all their lives using their teeth without knowing anything 
about them. They are, therefore, most agreeably surprised to 
learn, that ‘they are hard and firm substances,’ that there are 
grinders ‘ near the centre of motion, because chewing requires con- 
siderable force.’ There is one point, however, on which the learned 
professor must have wilfully misled his intelligent auditors: the 
teeth do not, as he is made to assert, ‘grow in length during a 
man’s whole life,’ otherwise they would become rather formidable 
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instruments: nor is there any ‘circumstance designed to repair the 
waste made by attrition’—a fact of which Mr. Dillon may satisfy 
himself by looking into the mouth of Sir William Curtis, or any 
other carnivorous alderman. 

The eye is next spoken of: and here the worthy chaplain takes 
occasion to make some very ingenious and original speculations. 
‘If it had been square,’ says he, ‘or of any other multangular 
form, some of its parts would lie too far off.’ But the incon- 
venience would surely have been compensated by the elegance 
of its shape: and what heart could have resisted a glance from 
an eye in the form of an acute angle, or have braved the full glare 
of dodecagon? ‘Nor less worthy of admiration is the situation 
of the eye: zn the hand, indeed, it might have been more ready for 
service ; but to how many dangers would it have been exposed!’ 
Verily, the chaplain speaketh most wisely : for might its extinction 
not be every moment hazarded, by a splash of turtle soup, or an 
effusion of Roman punch ? 

‘The Lord Mayotr’s visit to the Radcliffe library was brief, and, 
‘after a somewhat hasty inspection of the busts and books,’ the 
citizens retired to the ‘two o’clock luncheon’ before mentioned, in 
order to satisfy what Homer calls “the holy ardour of eating.” 
After some time had been thus intellectually spent, 


‘ The party returned to the Star, to make those alterations in their dress 
for which the near approach of the dinner-hour had not allowed more than 
sufficient time. 

‘The hour of six had scarcely arrived, when the company, invited by 
the Lord Mayor to dine with him at the Star, began to assemble.’—p. 58. 


On this occasion the ladies were admitted to the table: and the 
dinner is thus described : 


‘ Amidst much elegance and beauty, the Lady Mayoress attracted par- 
ticular observation. Her ladyship was arrayed in the most splendid man- 
ner, wore a towering plume of ostrich feathers, and blazed with jewels. 

¢ When the chaplain, by craving a blessing on the feast, had set the 
guests at liberty to address themselves to the dainties before them; and 
the room was illuminated throughout by a profusion of delicate wax candles, 
which cast a light as of broad day over the apartment ; it would not have 
been easy for any eye, however accustomed to look on splendour, not to 
have been delighted, in no common manner, with the elegance of the 
classic and civic scene now exhibited in the dining-parlour of the first inn 
in Oxford. 
 ¢The accompaniments, indeed, fell short of that splendour which they 
would have had in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House in London, 
but still the general effect was peculiarly striking; and, when the rank of 
the company is considered, may with truth be called brilliant. 

The conversation naturally assumed that tone best qualified for the dis- 
covery of those talents and learning, of which the evening had drawn to- 
gether so select and bright a constellation. 

‘The ladies, who, to the great gratification of the company, had sat 
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longer than is usual at most tables, at length obeyed the signal of the Lady 
Mayoress, and retired to the drawing-room— : 


‘“* With grace, 
Which won who saw, to wish their stay.” 


The conversation was, however, in no degree changed in theirabsence. The 
Lady Mayoress and her fair friends had taken their share in it with much 
good sense and delicacy ; and their departure, so far from being succeeded 
by that obstreperous and vulgar merriment, or any thing like that gross 
profligacy of conversation, which indicates rejoicing at being emancipated 
from the restraint of female presence, only gave occasion to the Magistrates 
of Oxford to express their wish, that, in the invitations to their corporation 
dinners, arrangements could be made, that would include the ladies,’— 
pp. 62—65. . 


We fear that in the latter sentence there is an insinuation of 
; Bross profligacy of conversation’ against the magistrates of Ox- 

ord. 

On Thursday the ‘Lord Mayor and suite’ left Oxford in the 
state barge, attended by ‘a shallop,’ which was pursuing the civic 
triumph, and partaking the gales flowing from the ‘ large boat half 
covered with an awning, containing the provisions for the Lord 
Mayor’s party, together with the cook, who was at the time of em- 
barkation busily engaged in preparing fire in a grate. (p. 70). The 
reverend author in fis description of this voyage, rises almost into 
epic sublimity: and in his commemoration of the distinguished 
persons on board, rivals Homer’s catalogue of ships, and Milton’s 
of devils—though the names are not quite so euphonious. 


The State Barge,—on the sides of which the ten splendid scarlet silk 
banners were brightened, as they waved gently in the rising sun,—was at- 
tended by the shallop of the Thames Navigation Committee of the City of 
London ; on board of which were Messrs. Stevenson, Austin, Bennett, Car- 
ter, Daw, Dowler, Green, Hunt, Ingall, Ledger, Lister, Mathie, Saunders, 
and Mr. Stephen Leach, Clerk of the Works of the Thames Navigation, 
in the Jurisdiction of the City of London, westward of London Bridge. 

‘ About seven o'clock, signals of the approach of His Lordship’s party 
were descried and heard. The populace, thickly stationed on the road 
through which the carriages were to pass, caught up the acclamation; and 
announced to all who thronged the margin of the river, that the Lord 
Mayor was coming. His Lordshipand the Lady Mayoress alighted from 
the carriage at the bridge, and walked through the respectful crowd, 
which divided to give them passage; and were at once conveyed to the 
State Barge, in the Water Bailiff’s boat. 

‘The whole party now quickly followed ; and, in a quarter after seven, 
amidst shouts of reiterated applause from the surrounding multitudes, the 
City Barge, manned by the city watermen, in scarlet liveries, and all the 
other boats in attendance on his Lordship, were simultaneously launched 
on the broad bosom of the princely Thames. 

‘The immense tide of population which had rolled forth from the city, 
flowed along with the boats a considerable distance, on both sides of 
the river; and extreme delight was visible in every countenance. The 
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weather, indeed, was of itself sufficient to give rise to joyous and happy 
feelings. The rays of a bright sun, streaming through an unclouded sky, 


- poured their enlivening influence all around. It was quite one of those 


genial mornings, when we seem to draw in delight with the very air we 
breathe; and feel happy, we can scarcely tell why.’—pp. 69—71. 


The beauties of the river and its shores were destined to be 
eclipsed by the sight of breakfast: 


‘It is to be regretted, however, that at this period of the pleasure- 
voyage,—for it was now about nine in the morning,—the party were all so 
unitedly engaged in the elegant cabin of the State Barge, in doing honour 
to the delicacies of the Lord Mayor’s breakfast table, that the beauties of 
Nuneham were not seen to the best advantage.’—p. 73. 


‘ At half-past three the party were summoned down to dinner ? 
and shortly afterwards they approached Reading. Two eques- 
trians, bestriding a couple of broken down ponies, gaunt and rusty, 


who had possibly seen better days, were among the spectators at 
Caversham. 


‘ And so mightily pleased was the Lord Mayor with their uncouth and 
ludicrous appearance, that he hailed one of them, and asked him to be the 
bearer of a message to Reading, touching his Lordship’s carriage. The 
fellow seemed to feel as he never felt before. An honour was about to be 
conferred upon him alone,—to be the avant courier of the Lord Mayor of 
London,—above and beyond all the other riders, drivers, and walkers, of 
whatever quality and degree, who had thronged to view the civic party.” — 
p- 81. 

‘A few minutes before ten,’ the party arrived at Reading, ‘where, 
after partaking of a sumptuous supper, they separated, and betook 
themselves to the silence and retirement of their chambers. 

On Friday, the ‘ party took breakfast at nine o'clock,’ and pro- 
ceeded onward: the classical Mr. Alderman Birch quoting, ‘‘ Tho’ 
deep, yet clear,” &c., from a newly discovered poet, Sir Thomas 
Denham (p. 90). 

‘Reports now began to circulate through the neighbourhood, 
that the Lord Mayor would dine at Cliefden,’ which accordingly 
he did, ‘at a quarter before five,’ in company with I. Pocock, Esq., 
Broom Witts, Esq., the mayors of Reading, Windsor, and Maiden- 
head, Mrs. Fromow, the amiable mother of the Lady Mayoress, 
and her son, P. I. Fromow, Esq.,’ &c. &c. ‘The children 
shouted and threw up their hats, the air echoed and re-echoed with 
the guns and music*, and rejoicings. The day was serenely fine 
and beautiful: and the Thames seemed to awe itself into stillness, as 
if to listen more attentively to the high applause with which the arri- 
val of its chief conservator was welcomed’ (pp. 98, 99). 





* The idea of this concord of sweet sounds is evidently borrowed from 
Tom Thumb: ‘‘ His Highness sleeps, 





Lulled to repose by loud-applauding drums 
And sweet rebound of twice five hundred cannon.” 
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Cliefden, it seems, had the honour of giving birth to Lord 
Venables ; and thereupon the chaplain thus moralizeth : 


‘It was something more than a mere idle feeling of curiosity that 
prompted this anxiety in the honest peasantry to see the Lord Mayor of 
London. The home-bred charities of the heart were in it. His Lordshi 
was now in the immediate neighbourhood of his own paternal fields. Wit 
his early life they had been many of them familiar; and they now grouped 
around him, to recognize his claim to their affectionate and true esteem : 
for they said,—‘‘ He was born in our village.” 

Such instances of unaffected kindness and attachment are beyond mea- 
sure pleasing. No other testimonies, indeed, are half so valuable to a 
man, as those which are borne spontaneously by those who know him in- 
timately; no love, no applause, half so sweet and gratifying, as that 
which springs up in his native place. And whatever approbation may be 
awarded to the individual who gives occasion to these remarks, elsewhere ; 
however high and wide the renown may be, which, from early boyhgod to 
the robe of dignity, he has sought in a doubtful world; and in quest of 
which many a long life-time has been wasted; however full may be the 
harvest of applause which he may have reaped; yet, when the bustle of 
public life is over, and the weary heart and the failing head shall indi- 
cate that the hour of his departure from this transitory scene will not 
be much longer delayed ; it may be, that he will then cast back a look of 
filial fondness upon his paternal home; and will seek to sleep in his 


father’s sepulchre, and to mingle his dust with that of his kindred and his 
early friends.’—pp. 100—102. 


We pass over the long and tiresome eulogy on George the Third, 
who ‘never engaged in a just and necessary war without reluc- 
tance’—to. get to the arrival of the party at Windsor, where, ‘as 
soon as they had done ample honours to the delicacies of the well 
spread breakfast table, they proceeded to view the interior of the 
castle.’ Here the Lord Mayor and suite appear in the new light 
of critics of painting and rer hee The following remarks on, the 
Last Supper by West, are peculiarly ingenious and sensible. 


‘ Some of the party, however, conceived that the countenance of Judas 
is so plainly indicative of every thing that is treacherous, dark, and deadly, 
that, if his features had really been so strongly marked as the artist has 
depicted them, no one at the table of the Last Supper could have doubted, 
for an instant, who zt was that should betray our blessed Lord.’—p. 119. 


On Mr. Wyatt’s monument to the Princess Charlotte, the opi- 
nions of these exquisite judges of art, seemed to have been rather 
divided. The praise at the end is rather of the damnatory descrip- 
tion: and its faintness is only to be accounted for by the objec- 
tions to the “drapery,” upon which Mr. Waithman, who was 
of the party, would of course be consulted. 


‘ Of the merits of this singular piece of modern sculpture, as a whole, 
there were differences of opinion. Some of the party thought that the 
lamented cause of her death would be told more simply to after ages, if 
the princess had herself carried her babe. Others inquired, why—as she 
is supposed to have thrown aside the incumbrance of the body,—is her 
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figure so much larger than the angels who are attending her? Some 
thought there should have been only one figure of the princess: others 
conceived that there is an inelegance in the drapery in the front of the 
figure representing the soul. Some, moreover, were of opinion that the 
light which finds its way upon the monument, imitating the colour of sun- 
set, increases its effect: others, again, thought that it lessened it. It was 
generally agreed, however, notwithstanding these minor shades of differ- 
ence in opinion, that it is a very ingenious work for a young man who was 
not originally educated as a sculptor.—pp. 122, 123. 


On arriving at the city stone, from which Mr. Dillon insists that 
the name of the town of Staines comes, though it is about two 
miles off *, the city banner was waved over it, some wine drank, 
and other pieces of foolery performed; all which being happily 
accomplished, the Lord Mayor, accompanied by some ‘nice little 
boys, of the ages of nine, twelve, and fourteen,’ for whom alone 


this civic mummery was fit, ‘sat down in the cabin of the state 


barge to a cold collation at three o'clock.’ After this ‘cold colla- 
tion’ came dinner : and ‘when the party rose from the dinner table,’ 
they found themselves somewhere near Oatlands. Onward the 
went, and at length reached Richmond, regretting only that what 
had been so delightful, was to be also so short. Baers one’s coun- 
tenance was deeply embrowned by long exposure to the sun and air,’ 
during this dangerous and eventful voyage. ‘The horses were 
put at full speed, and at a few minutes before ten, the Lord Mayor 
arrived at the Mansion House’—and his inquiry of, “‘ stands Guild- 
hall where it did ?” being to his great satisfaction answered in the 
affirmative, he retired to enjoy that repose which his chaplain’s 
book is destined to inflict upon all its readers. | 





Art. VIII. Original Letters, allustrative of English History ; includ- 
ing numerous Royal Letters: from Autographs in the British Museum, 
and one or two other Collections. With Notes and Illustrations. By 
Henry Ellis, F.R.S., Secretary S. A., Keeper of the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. Second Series. 4 vols. 8vo., 2/. 8s. London: 
Harding and Lepard. 1827. 


By the publication of his first series of Original Letters, from the 
British Museum and other stores, Mr. Ellis deservedly earned for 
himself the praise of having done more than any other living in- 
dividual (with the exception of Dr. weg oe for the illustration of 
our English history. We rejoice that he has been encouraged by 
the public favour to prosecute his useful labours ; and it is appa- 
rent, from the undiminished interest and value of the second col- 
lection, which he has here been enabied to lay before the world, 
that his first researches had in no degree exhausted the immense 





* <The Saxon word Stana signifies a stone,’ quoth Mr. D. There is 
no such word in the Saxon language : the real word is Stan. 
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accumulation of materials in his custody. It is exceedingly for- 
tunate for the cause of historical inquiry, that the charge of our 
national treasures, in this department, has been committed to a 
gentleman of so much learning, acuteness, and industry; and Mr. 
Ellis may feel a justifiable pride in the reflection, that he has 
abundantly proved his worthiness and ability for the official station 
which he hale among the guardians of our literary archives. 

That he is, indeed, under the influence of some historical pre- 
judices, and has a very decided political bias, is evident enough, 
in the tenor of many of his illustrative notes; but from the very 
nature of his undertaking, the peculiarity of his mere personal 
opinions, is luckily, a matter of very little consequence. His chief 
business has been the copying of authentic and hitherto unpub- 
lished documents; and having, with the aid of such collateral 
information as he could adduce, opened these fairly and honestl 
to public inspection, he has sufficiently discharged his duty. It is 
then left free to every competent inquirer, to examine for himself 
the real bearing of these authorities; and the partialities of an 
editor will, of course, have no more weight in the question than his 
arguments may happen to deserve. Not that we are by any means 
disposed either to impugn the candour of Mr. Ellis’s intentions, or 
to under-rate the general worth of his explanatory notices. We 
only assert the fact, that he is—we dare say unconsciously to him- 
self—under particular prepossessions: but these have not often 
been permitted to interfere with the liberality of his conclusions, 
or the freedom of his comments; and it would be any thing but 
just to regard him only as the plodding collector of a mass of 
historical fragments. He has not merely selected with judgment 
and care, but illustrated with learning and taste. If he be the 
mechanical labourer, who has dug out the pearls from the dross of 
the materials before him, he may also be likened to the skilful 
lapidary, who has set his jewels in right excellent and valuable 
workmanship. 

On the historical utility of such collections of original letters as 
Mr. Ellis has printed, it seems almost needless to insist. But it 
should be observed, that the elucidation of our general history is, 
in fact, but a single part of the curious and profitable purposes, to 
which these chronological series of documents are applicable. 
They throw full as much desirable light upon the state of our 
national manners, in different centuries, as upon the vicissitudes of 
our political annals; and they are also most interesting in a lite- 
rary point of view, as strikingly exhibiting the growth of the 
English language. 

In illustration of the manners of our ancestors, the epistola 
correspondence of their own times is unquestionably among the 
very best familiar evidence which has admitted of preservation. 
We need only adduce the example of the Paston Letters, to shew 


how much light has been shed upon the domestic life of the middle 
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ages, by the fortuitous discovery of a single such collection. From 
the present series a great many explanations of manners are cer- 
tainly also to be gleaned ; but in this regard we suspect that Mr. 
Ellis has yet done very little, compared with the means at his 
command. Political history has been rather too exclusively his 
object ; and he seems in general to have discarded all other matter 
than that which bore, immediately, or at least indirectly, upon 
aan affairs. Now, surely, among those innumerable piles of 

S. letters in the British Museum, (from which Mr. Ellis’s selec. 

tions have almost wholly been’made), there must be found a great 
variety occupied with the details of domestic business and private 
intercourse. Any such, however, if they have fallen in his way, 
our editor, in the restrictions imposed by his present plan, appears 
to have entirely rejected ; while, on the other hand, he has printed 
a great many letters, utterly inconsequential in their contents, for 
no better reason than that the writers have chanced to be persons 
of political celebrity. We are half ashamed of gravely propound- 
Ang the obvious truism, that the only value of any of these letters 
is in their matter, as illustrative of character and circumstances: 
but there are persgns in the world, who have far more affection for 
petty antiquarian curiosities, than for sound historical knowledge ; 
and hence the passion for collecting the mere autographs of famous 
men—the idlest among the idle pursuits of laboriqus triflers and 
half-learned virtuosi. We have little doubt that, of letters of mis- 
cellaneous interest, though from writers obscure in themselves, and 
occupied not with political subjects, materials to fill several volumes 
are still to be found in the British Museum ; and Mr. Ellis will be 
increasing the measure of public obligation, if he should be induced 
to occupy himself in editing such a collection. Nothing will forma 
better sequel to his labours than a third series of original letters, 
illustrative specially of manners, and of other collateral circum- 
stances, in the domestic condition of our forefathers during the 
several ages of English history. 

But, in the other respect to which we have alluded—as exhibiting 
the growth of our language—this series of letters has already left — 
us scarcely anything farther to desire. Mr. Ellis is quite borne 
out in asserting, that the contents of his volumes afford ‘a more 
complete succession of specimens of the English language, during 
the reigns to which the letters relate, than will be found in any other 
work.’ The earliest pieces which they present are as ancient as the 
last year of the fourteenth century, the very year to which the 
life of old Chaucer extended ; and if we pretix the colloquial tales 
of that vivacious painter of manners to this epistolary series, we ac- 
quire a complete set of examples, of all the progressive changes 
which the familiar diction of our tongue has undergone, from the 
reign of Edward III., to our own times. 

With relation to one circumstance in the history of our language, 
the earliest of these letters are really curious. The reader is aware 
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that for some centuries after the Norman conquest, the English 
language struggled with difficulty against the ascendancy of: the 
French, which, owing to the continental descent of the royal 
line, of all the great baronial families, and of the large portion of 
the inferior gentry, was the ordinary dialect of 





ee Court and castle, hall and bower.”— 


By slow degrees, however, as the nobles learnt to pride them- 
selves upon the name of Englishmen, the vernacular and national 
speech of the people prevailed over its foreign rival ; and the famous 
statute which enacted that all the pleas of the law courts should 
be conducted in English, at length, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, secured the triumph of our homebred tongue. All these 
are familiar facts: but the precise era of the general substitution 
of English for French in the conversation, and therefore in the 
epistolary correspondence, of the higher orders, has been a much 
disputed point among our literary antiquaries. Tyrwhitt and Ritson 
have seemed to speak as if the desuetude of French, as the colloquial 
dialect of the superior ranks, should be dated about the close of the 
thirteenth century; and few writers have-contended for its much 
longer prevalence. But there is abundant evidence in some of the 
letters before us, that the French maintained its usage full a hun 
dred years later. At least half the correspondence published by 
Mr. Ellis, of the reign of Henry IV., is in that language: the 
letters of the Prince of Wales, touching the Welsh rebellion, and 
even.an address of the same date from Sir Edmund Mortimer, to 
his tenantry, are in French ; and there is one other document, upon 
the curiosity of which, in relation to this branch of inquiry, we are 
surprised that Mr. Ellis should have omitted to comment. Itis a 
letter from Richard Kyngeston, archdeacon of Hereford, to the 
king ; composed in grievous affright at the progress of Owen Glyn- 
dowr’s rebellion, and written partly in French and partly in English. 
The formal portion of this dispatch is indited in French: but the 
postscript, as if the increasing haste and terror of the reverend wri- 
ter had got the better of the punctilios of ceremony and fine writing, 
is concluded in plain English. But this mingling of the two 
languages in the epistle of a churchman, whose name proclaims 
him of the genuine old English or Saxon stock, is altogether re- 
markable as proving, that, even at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, French was still the more fashionable dialect of 
courtly and political intercourse. This medley epistle is, perhaps, 
among the latest monuments of the long struggle in our island be- 
between the two forms of speech. : 

But proceeding to notice the main subject-matter of these vo- 
lumes:—we may observe, that Mr. Ellis has here considerably 
improved upon the general plan of his former séries. To the value 
of his own historical and critical dissertations upon the original 
letters, we have already borne testimony ; and it is not estimating 
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his learning too highly to affirm, that we know very few historians 
of the present age, who may be preferred to him for minute re- 
search, exact knowledge, or ingenious deduction. In illustrating 
the original matter now printed, he has followed the same chrono- 
logical method as before ; and each piece is prefaced by a notice of 
the collection from which it ‘has been taken—the persons by 
whom it was written, and to whom it was addressed—the occasion 
and the subject which produced it—with conjectural readings, 
glossaries, and translations where requisite. ‘The increased expe- 
rience of the editor has enabled him to perform all these important 
parts of his undertaking, in a manner more entirely satisfacto 
than in his earlier attempts. In very many cases the letters them- 
selves would be, but for these explanatory notices, almost unintelli- 
gible to the general reader; and it has therefore much enhanced 
the attraction of these volumes over their precursors, that Mr. Ellis 
has more diffusely extended the length and increased the number 
of his comments. Another improvement is, that at periods, in 
which he found a scarcity of letters, he has introduced a few con- 
temporary memoirs to repair the deficiency, and illuminate the page 
of general history. Documents of this nature, either previously 
iuethited or obscurely known, must, as he justly considers, be highly 
valued by the historian ; and they of course add very considerably 
to the amount of information, for which reference may be made to 
his volumes. eel 

This series of correspondence, too, commences a reign earlier, and 
is brought down two reigns lower, than the former collection. It 
opens with several highly interesting documents of the age of 

enry IV., and concludes at so late an epoch as to contain two or 
three letters of Edmund Burke. ‘The first series began only with 
Henry V. and ended with George I. The portions of history here 
elucidated ‘ differ entirely,’ as Mr. Ellis is careful to remark, ‘ ex- 
cept in one or two particular cases, from those which received 
explanation in the former volumes.’ But we cannot find that he is 
quite warranted in adding, that here ‘ new events are introduced, 
and new secrets of state unravelled.’ We have, in truth, been some- 
what disappointed in the expectations which he had raised by this 
promise; nor have we recognised the discoveries to which he would 
thus appear to lay claim. The charm of these letters is rather in 
their curiosity, as remains of past ages, than in their record of any 
events, which had previously been unknown to the historian : they 
certainly zlustrate the circumstances of our history, but they 
neither establish any new facts of importance, nor invalidate any 
opinions that had previously been current. They amuse and delight’ 
us, by carrying us back to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
past ages of our history, and by introducing us to many of the 
most memorable actors of English story, in the familiar converse 
of their own language and expressions. But very few of the letters 
either instruct us more deeply than before in the characters of those 
personages, or increase the general sum of our historical facts. 
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The earliest letters in this collection, are those of the reien of 
Henry IV., of which we have already spoken, as relating to the re- 
bellion of Owen Glyndowr. These, all on the same subject, are four- 
teen in number, and are curious as_ throwing light upon some 
circumstances of that civil warfare, and upon the condition of the 
Welsh Marshes at the opening of the fifteenth century. There 
is an amusing confirmation in one of them of the superstitious 
credence in divination and magic prophecy, which Holinshed, and 
after him, Shakspeare, his implicit copier, have ascribed to the 
character of Glyndowr. In the ‘ ton of Kairm’—then, says this 
letter from the mayor and burgesses of Cairleon, ‘Owen sende after 
Hopkin ap Thomas of Gower, to come and speke with hym upon 
trewes, and when Hopkin come to Owen, he piede (prayed) hym 
in as meche as he huld him maister of Brut (i. e. skilled in the 
prophecies of Merlin, whose vaticinations form a part of the Brut 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth), that he schuld do hym to understonde 
how and what maner it schold be falle of hym; and he told hym 
wittliche that he schold be take with inne a bref tyme; and the 
takyng schold be under a black baner ; knowelichyd that this blake 
baner schold dessese hym, and nozt that he schold be take undirhym.’ 

Upon this passage Mr. Ellis remarks, that ‘ the sequel of Glyn- 
dowr’s history shews that Hopkin ap Thomas of Gower, was not 
infallible as a seer.’ We confess that we do not so undertand the 
passage, as if the said Hopkin had given the prediction in 
faith. He filled Glyndowr with the comfortable assurance that he 
should soon be made prisoner: he told him this wittliche, that is 
shrewdly. He specified that the taking should be under a black 
banner, knowing, adds the writers of the letter, that this ‘ black 
baner scholde dessese hym, and nozt that he shold be take undir 
hym ;’—that is, that by the apprehension of this black banner the 
imagination of the chieftain should be disturbed (dessese, from the 
old French desaiser to disturb, disease), and not that he should 
really be taken. This reading, the only sense in which the close 
of the paragraph is at all intelligible, places the whole passage ina 
very different light from that in which Mr. Ellis has viewed it; and 
it accordingly exhibits master Hopkia to have been, if not an infal- 
lible seer, at least the author of a very ingenious and malicious de- 
vice for retaliating upon the supertitious fears of 


“ That great magician, damned Glendower,” 


who himself, half dupe, half impostor, was the mysterious terror of 
his English enemies. 

Of the reign of Henry V., there is one letter which is extremely 
interesting in its connection with the character of that great mo- 
narch, as the first founder of the royal navy of England. This 
letter is from one John Alceter to Henry, detailing the progress in 
the building of a ship for him at Bayonne, one hundred and eighty- 


six feet in length. Before his reign, the kings of Englan had 
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occasionally assembled large fleets, but these had consisted of 
vessels belonging to merchants, either pressed for the occasion, 
with their crews, from the different English ports, or hired in 
foreign countries. Henry was certainly the first of our sovereigns 
who established a permanent navy; and Mr. Ellis has adduced 
good evidence of the number of the ships, and even the names of 
some of them—the Grace de Dieu, the Trinitee, the Holy Ghost, 
&c.—which he caused to be built. In the proceedings of his 
council, ‘preserved in the Cottonian collection, the force and enu- 
meration of this royal navy are distinguished from the merchant, 
and other hired vessels, in the king’s temporary service. The 
royal navy,—a mighty force,—is described to have consisted of three 
great ships, as many carracks, eight barges, and ten balingers, or 
smaller barges ! ! ta attempting to explain the meaning of the 
term dromons, which appears in a rhyming chronicle of this age to 
have been applied to these same three ‘ great ships,’ Mr. Ellis has 
committed a’singular little error, for so exact an antiquary. Ob- 
serving that the term dromons is of a date much earlier than the 
fifteenth century, he adds, that ‘it seems to have been borrowed 
rom the Saracens, and meant ships of the largest size and strongest 
construction.’ And he quotes Matthew Paris’s account of the 
great ship of Saladin, captured by our Richard I., “ navis quedam 
permaxima, quam DROMUNDAM appellant.” But the term was of 
much older date than this, and was borrowed by the Saracens, like 
the Greek fire with which Saladin’s vessel was armed, from the 
practice of the Byzantine navy. Mr. Ellis must scarcely need to 
be reminded that the original dromones were the war gallies of the 
lower empire. 

There is a letter, praying for alms, from a disabled soldier, who 
had fought at Agincourt, which it is impossible to peruse without 
identifying ourselves for a moment with the spirit of the age in 
which it was written, and feeling touched by its simple petition. 
It is such little pieces as this, which transport us back in lively 
imagination through whole centuries, and place us at once in fami- 
liar contact with the men, and the actions of the bye-gone time. 
The letter is addressed to the council of the infant Henry VI. 


‘To the Kyng oure Soverain Lord, 

‘ Besechith mekely youre poure liegeman and humble horatour Thomas 
Hostell, that in consideration of his service doon to your noble progenitours 
of ful blessed memory Kyng Henrj the iijth. and Kyng Henri the fift, 
whoos soules God assoille ; being at the Siege of Harflewe, there smyten 
with a springolt* through the hede, lesing his oon ye+, and his cheke boon 
broken ; also at the Bataille of Agingcourt, and after at the takyng of the 
Carrakes on the See, there with a gadde of yren his plates smyten in 
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* The springolt was a dart, thrown from the Espringal, and had brass 
plates, instead of feathers, to make its flight steady. 
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sondre, and sore hurt, maymed, and wounded; by meane whereof he 
being sore febeled and debrused, now falle to great age and poverty ; 
gretly endetted ; and may not helpe himself; havyng not wherewith to be 
susteyned ne releved but of menes* gracious almesse; and being for his 
said service never yit recompensed ne rewarded, it plese your high and ex- 
cellent Grace, the premises tenderly considered, of your benigne pitee and 
grace, to releve and refresh your said poure Oratour, as it shal plese you, 
with your most gratious Almesse at the reverence of God and in werk of 
charitee ; and he shall devoutly pray for the soules of your said noble 
Progenitours, and for your moost noble and high estate.’—vol. i., pp. 95, 96. 


The letters which occur in this series, from the reign of Henry 
VI. to that of Richard III. inclusive, are not very important in 
their bearings. The whole period, though among the most event- 
ful, is one of the most troubled, obscure, and sanguinary, in our 
annals ; and all its contemporaneous records, as if infected by the 
gloomy distractions of the times, are confused, disjointed, and mu- 
tilated. Mr. Ellis endeavours, but we think not successfully, to 
deduce some traits of the character of Richard III. from his few 
letters; and he maintains, that even in these, there is a darkness 
and a mystery inconsistent with good faith. ‘The impression which 
they make,’ he declares, ‘is bad; and leads to the suspicion that 
future discoveries, whatever else they may develope, will do little 
to retrieve the character of Richard from the odium so concur- 
rently passed upon it by those who lived in his time.’ We cannot 
ourselves see, in these letters, the dark traits which our editor im- 
agines ; and ‘the smooth and cringing expressions’ which he re- 
marks, appear to us to betray little more than the disquiet and 
apprehension which naturally oppressed Richard in the last year of 
his reign, when he was surrounded with enemies, and conscious of 
his unpopularity. These are evidences of weakness, but not neces- 
sarily of guilt. Walpole’s attempt to offer a favourable view of his 
character, though ingenious as a mere hypothesis, was certainly 
altogether overstrained, and unsupported by facts: but considering 
how strongly it was the interest of the triumphant enemies of 
Richard to blacken his fame—how completely his death extin- 
guished his cause, and how easily the jealous arts of so wily a 
politician as Henry VII. may have practised against his memory, 
it really appears very probable that his crimes have been grossly 
exaggerated in number, if not in enormity. 

Appertaining to the reign of Henry VIII., of which so great a 
mass of diplomatic correspondence is preserved in various deposi- 
tories, we have here, of course, a large selection of letters and 
documents. Wolsey, More, Pace, Thomas Cromwell, and almost 
all the conspicuous personages of the time, are presented to us in 
these epistles, and sometimes with pointed illustrations of their 
characters. ‘Among the fragments of the Cottonian Library, 
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rescued from the fire of 1731,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘are many of Wol- 
sey’s letters, which, as imperfect, have been neglected by his 
biographers.’ Several of them, written after his fall, to Cromwell, 
are fall of that unmanly dejection of spirit which he is known to 
have exhibited. The following, imploring Cromwell to come to 
him, and inquiring whether Anne Boleyn’s displeasure against 
him was assuaged, is a fair specimen of the rest: 


‘ The ferteryng* and puttyng ovyr of your commyng hyther hath so in- 
creasyd my sorowe and put me in such anxyete of mynd, that thys nygth 
my breth and wynde by sythyng was so short that I was by the space of 
thre owers as one that shuld have dyd. Wherfor, yf ye love my lyf, breke 
awey thys e’nyng and come hyther, to the’ yntent I may open my mynde 
unto yow and instruct yow of the same, wych I cannot commyt to 
wryttyng: but yt ys necessary that the same be done by mutual conferens 
with yow by mowth, and that I may have your Cownsell opon the same. 
Yf thys tyme be put ovyr yt shall not lye in your poore to provyde the re- 
medye. Yf I-mygth I wold nat fayle. Rather then thys my spekyng 
with yow shulbe put ovyr and delayd I wold com on my fote to yow. At 
the reverens of God take summe payne now for me, and forsake me nat in 
thys myn extreme nede; and wher as I can nat, God shall rewarde yow, 
Now ys the tyme to shewe whether ye love me or not. Wherfore in any 
wyse take , , thys,purpose summe lytyl tyme. Ye shal not 
tarry here long . whych your comyng I shal showe 
yow myne in all suche thyngs as ye have wrytten to me afore. I am now 


m no ‘ . poynt to wrytt at the leynth any thyng, nor 
shal be abyll : . : any yf I continue in thys cas nam 
diesme fi entur . ‘ . . ° 
. : with Mr. Nores affor your comyng of whom ye may 


. ‘ sum specialnes yf the desspleasure of my lady Anne 
be sumwhat assuagyd, as I pray God the same may be, then yt should 
. that by summe convenyent meane she be further 


‘ . ; ys the onely helpe and remedy all possyble 
means . . atteynying of hyr favor. I have God 
knowyth : ‘ . to , nowe 
to showe cheryte, pety, ; ‘ 5 
. . . your wyl . : ' ‘ 





vol. ii., pp. 27, 28. 

Mr. Ellis, in his preface, has taken some credit to himself for 
developing truth in the character of Thomas Cromwell, who, he 
observes, ‘ was, in reality, neither an honest man, nor the grateful 
friend of Wolsey.’ We quite agree with him in his conclusion, 
though we cannot admit the boast of its novelty. The violent 
share taken by Cromwell in the suppression of the monasteries, 
has obtained him some favour with a particular class of historians : 
but we do not understand how he ever can have been mistaken for 
an honest man. Though he did not immediately and wholly 
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abandon his master Wolsey in his Gingttce, he certainly shewed no 
reluctance to rise upon his ruin; and, subsequently as a minister 
himself, he readily became among the most corrupt and wicked 
instruments of tyranny. In one of his characteristic letters before 
us, he is eager to declare to the king his intention of going on the 
morrow to the tower, to see a suspected traitor ‘set in the bracks 
(a horrid species of rack), and by torment compelled to confesse 
the truth.’ The iniquitous proceedure of attainting persons already 


in prison by parliament, without bringing them to trial, was his own 
invention ; and he richly deserved his fate, 


neque enim lex eequior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua, 


when he was himself made a victim of his own legislative proscrip- 
tion. In moral retribution, he merited a violent death: but not 
from the hands of Henry VIII., nor upon the absurd and utterly 
unfounded pretence of treason ; and our small sympathy in his fate 
is mingled with more execration of the capricious and implacable 
tyrant, who took his blood in revenge for his innocent share in 
promoting the disgustful marriage with Anne of Cleves. 

Of the character of Henry himself, there is abundant illustration 
in these letters. In one place, his agent in Spain proposes to him 
an act of perfidy, which, as Mr. Ellis justly observes, ‘ shewed how 


little scrupulous the king was believed to be, by those who served 
him, in attaining any purpose.’ 


‘ Her,’ says the letter, ‘ be ij. bretheryn that dwelt in Lymeryk ; they be 
the Emperors servaunts. They mys use themselfs agaynst your Highnes, 
as lam ynformyd. Yf I can, I wull make them a banket a bord on of 


Shipys Brystow, (the Bristol ships) and, yf they cam ther, the shall land no 
More yn Spayn.’ 


There are a great many letters which illustrate the cruelty of the 
oe to the family of the Poles, and especially to the venerable 
ountess of Salisbury: but the following epistle betrays more 


hypocritical disguise of his hatred to that house, than has usually 
been attributed to him. 


‘ After my most herty commendacons, getting knowledge of this Postes 
departure but ever nowe and the same going in suche hast that I could not 
have any lenger tyme to write but as he stode by me, I must be shorte 
against my will, and shall by thise onely advertyse you that on Monday in 
the evenyng, which was the iiijth of this moneth, the Marques of Excestre 
and the Lorde Montague were commytted to the Towre of London ; being 
the Kinges Majestie soo grevously touched by them, that, albeit, His 
Grace hath uppon his special favor borne nraatin: & them, passed over many 
accusations made against the same of late by their own domestiques, 
thinking assuredly with his clemencye to conquerre their cancerdnes, as 
Cesar at the last wanne and overcame Cynna. Yet His Grace was con- 
strayned for avoyding of such malice as was prepensed bothe © gare his 
personne royal and the surety of my Lorde Prince, our only Juel after his 
Majesty, to use the remedy of committing them to ward, that all incon- 
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venience may thereby be ensued. Th’ accusacions made against them be 
of great importaunce and duely proved by substancial wytnes. And yet 
the Kings Majestie loveth them so well, and of his great goodnes is soo 
lothe to procede against them that though their oune families in maner 


abhorr their facts it ys doubted what his Highnes woll doo towards 
them.’—vol. ii., p. 109. 


He loved them so well, that he was loth to proceed against 
them :—and within ten days they were beheaded ! 

The next paper which we shall transcribe, is a very remarkable 
document: the letter written by the Princess Elizabeth to her sis- 


ter Queen Mary, on her committal to the tower at the time of 
Wyat’s rebellion. 


‘ To the Queen. 


‘ If any ever did try this olde saynge, that a Kinge’s word was more 
than another man’s othe, I most humbly beseche your Majesty to verefie it 
in me, and to remember your last promis and my last demande, that I be 
not condemned without answer and due profe ; wiche it seems that now I 
am, for that without cause provid I am by your Counsel frome you com- 
manded to go unto the Tower; a place more wonted for a false traitor, 
than a tru subject. Wiche thogth I know I deserve it not, yet in the face 
of al this realme aperes that it is provid; wiche I pray God, I may dy the 
shamefullist dethe that ever any died, afore I may mene any suche thinge : 
and to this present hower I protest afor God (who shal juge my trueth, 
whatsover malice shal devis) that I never practised, consiled, nor consentid 
to any thinge that might be prejudicial to your parson any way, or daun- 
gerous to the State by any mene, And therfor I humbly beseche your 
Majestie to let me answer afore your selfe, and not suffer me to trust to 

our Counselors ; yea and that afore I go to the Tower, if it be possible ; 
if not, afore I be further condemned. Howbeit, I trust assuredly, your 
Highnes wyl give me leve to do it afor 1 go; for that thus shamfully I 
may not be cried out on, as now I shal be; yea and without cause. Let 
consciens move your Hithnes to take some bettar way with me, than to 
make me be condemned in al mens sigth, afor my desert knowen. Also I 
most humbly beseche your Higthness to pardon this my boldnes, wiche 
innocency procures me to do, togither with hope of your natural kindnes ; 
wiche I trust wyl not se me cast away without desert: wiche what it is, I 
would desier no more of God, but that you truly knewe. Wiche thinge I 
thinke and beleve you shal never by report knowe, unless by yourself you 
hire. I have harde in my time of many cast away, for want of coniminge 
to the presence of ther Prince: and in late days I harde my Lorde of Som- 
merset say, that if his brother had bine sufferd to speke with him, he had 
never sufferd: but the perswasions wer made to him so gret, that he was 
brogth in belefe that he coulde not live safely if the Admiral lived; and 
that made him give his consent to his dethe. Thogth thes parsons ar not 
to be compared to your Majestie, yet I pray God, as ivel perswations per- 
swade not one sistar again the other; and al for that the have harde false 
report, and not harkene to the trueth knowin. Therfor ons again, kniling 
with humblenes of my hart, bicause I am not sufferd to bow the knees of 
my body, I humbly crave to speke with your Higthnes: which I wolde 
not be so bold to desier, if I knewe not my selfe most clere, as I knowe 
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my selfe most true. And as for the traitor Wiat, he migth peraventur 
writ me a lettor; but, on my faithe, I never receved any from him, And 
as for the copie of my lettar sent to the French Kinge, I pray God con- 
found me eternally, if ever I sent him word, message, token, or lettar by 
any menes ; and to this my truith I will stand in to my dethe. 
‘ Your Highness most faithful subject 
that hath bine from the beginninge, 
and wylbe to my ende, 


| | EvizaBertu.’ 
‘I humbly crave but only one 


worde of answer from your selfe.'—vol. 1., 255—7. 


This letter Mr. Ellis has appropriately introduced with a narra- 


tive of Elizabeth’s committal to the tower, of which we take only 
the last passage. 


‘ The landing at the Traitor’s Gate she at first refused: but one of the 
lords stepped back into the barge to urge her coming out; “‘ and because 
it did then rain,” says Holinshed, “ he offered to her his cloak, which she 
(putting it back with her hand with a good dash) refused.” Then coming 
out, with one foot upon the stair, she said, ‘‘ Here landeth as true a sub- 
ject, being prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs: and before thee, O 
God, I speak it, having none other friends but thee alone.” ’ 

‘ To her prison-chamber, it is statedshe was brought with great reluc- 
tance; and the locking and bolting of the doors upon her caused dismay. 
She was, moreover, for some time denied even the liberty of exercise. 
Early in the following May, the Lord Chandos, who was then the constable 
of the Tower, was discharged of his office, and Sir Henry Bedingfield ap- 
pointed in his room. ‘* He brought with him,” says the historian, ‘ an 
hundred souldiers, in blue coats, wherewith the princess was marvellous} 
discomfited, and demanded of such as were about her, whether the Lady 
Jane’s scaffold were taken away or no, fearing, by reason of their coming, 
least she should have played her part.” Warton says, she asked this ' 
question ‘* with her usual liveliness ;” but there was probably less in it of 
vivacity than he supposed. Sixty years before, upon the same spot, Sir 
James Tirell had been suddenly substituted for Sir Robert Brakenbury, 
preparatory to the disappearance of the princes of the house of York. 
Happily for Elizabeth, her fears were groundless; Sir Henry Bedingfield 


accompanied her to a less gloomy prison in the palace of Woodstock.’— 
p. 258. 


Adversity and affliction are usually said to be the searching cor- 
rectors of the human heart: but royal hearts would seem to be 
formed of more impenetrable materials than are taken into the 
account in this ordinary estimate of our nature. A far more bitter 
measure of suffering did Elizabeth afterwards inexorably inflict 
upon Mary Stuart—her kinswoman and a queen,—than her sister 
had meted out to her. Elizabeth sprang from a bad stock : her 
character displayed habitually the arbitrary spirit of the Tudors ; 
and in sternness and obduracy of purpose, she could, upon occa- 
sions, betray all her father’s implacable cruelty, though she ordina- 
rily, with more prudence than he had possessed, set a better curb 
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upon the violence of an imperious temper. In her execution of the 
Queen of Scots, reasons of state might be pleaded as some extenu- 
ation, however unsatisfactory, of the act: but another transaction, 
rather less celebrated, and of a more private nature, to which 
several of these letters relate, places the stern vindictive character 
of Elizabeth in the most odious and inexcusable point of view, 
The circumstances of this story are as well told in the words of 
Mr. Ellis, as in any other. 


‘ The reader has been | made aware, that after the exclusion given 
by the will of Henry the Eighth to the posterity of Margaret of Scotland, 
after the acts of parliament which he left unrepealed, and the publication 
of Edward the Sixth’s will, the right of the Crown of England was ve 
generally considered to have devolved upon the House of Suffolk, of whith 
the Lady Catherine, the sister of Lady Jane Gray, was the heir. | 

‘ This lady had been married to Lord Herbert, the son of the Earl of 
Pembroke, whose father apprehending danger from an intermarriage with 
royal blood, obtained an immediate divorce. The Lady Catherine then 
entered into a secret contract with the Earl of Hertford, whose sister, the 
Lady Jane Seymour, resided with her in the court; both, seemingly, as 
maids of honour to the queen. 

‘ The queen went one morning to Eltham to hunt, when Lady Jane and 
Lady Catherine, according to previous concert, leaving the palace at West- 
minster by the stairs at the orchard, went along by the sands to the earl’s 
house in Chanon Row; Lady Jane then went for a priest, and the parties 
were married. The earl accompanied them back to the water-stairs of his 
nouse, put them into a boat, and they returned to the Court time enough 
for dinner in master comptroller’s chamber. Having consummated his 
marriage, Lord Hertford travelled into France. The pregnancy of Lady 
Catherine became apparent, and was soon whispered through the court. 
She first confessed it privately to Mrs. Sentlowe, and afterwards sought 
Lord Robert Dudley’s chamber, to break out to him that she was married, 
in the hope of softening the anger of the queen; but Elizabeth committed 
her to the Tower, where she was afterwards delivered of a son. Lord Hert- 
ford was summoned home to answer for his misdemeanour; when, con- 
fessing the marriage, he also was committed to the Tower. 

‘ A commission of inquiry was next issued, at the head of which were 
Archbishop Parker, Bishop Grindal, and Sir William Petre; when the 
parties being- unable, within a time prescribed, to produce witnesses of the 
marriage, a definitive sentence was pronounced against them ; and their 
imprisonment ordered to be continued during the queen’s pleasure. By 
bribing their keepers, however, they found means to have further inter- 
course; the fruit of which was another child. The queen’s vexation was 
now increased, and Lord Hertford was fined fifteen thousand pounds in the 
Star Chamber for a triple crime: five thousand for deflowering a virgin of 
the blood-royal in the queen’s house ; five thousand for breaking his pri- 
son; and five thousand for repeating his vicious act.’'"—pp. 272, 273. 


The persecutions which the young Countess of Hertford con- 
tinued after this to endure at the queen’s hands, a prisoner some- 
times in the tower, sometimes in the private custody of her relatives, 
but always separated from her captive husband, brought her life to 
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a premature close ; and worn out with suffering and anguish, she 
breathed her last only seven years after her fatal marriage. The 
- following touching account ‘of the manner of her departing,’ has 
been copied by Mr. Ellis from a Harleian MS. 


‘ All the night she continued in prayer, saying of psalms and hearing 
them read of others, sometimes saying them after others, and as soon as 
one psalm was done, she would call for another to be said; divers times 
she would rehearse the prayers appointed for the Visitation of the Sick, 
and five or six times the same night she said the prayers appointed to be 
said at the hours of death, and when she was comforted by those about 
her, saying, ‘*‘ Madam be of good comfort, with God’s help you shall live 
and do well many years,” she would answer, “ No, no, no life in this 
worlde, but in the world to come I hope to live for ever; for here is no- 
thing but care and misery, and there is life everlasting :” and then seeing 
herself faint, she said, ‘ Lord be merciful unto me, for now I begin to 
faint,” and all the time of her fainting, when any about her would chafe or 
rub her, to comfort her, she would lift up her hands and eyes unto heaven, 
and say, ‘ Father of heaven, for thy Son Christ’s sake, have mercy upon 
me.” Then said the Lady Hopton unto her, ‘“ Madam be of good com- 
fort; for with God his favour you shall live and escape this; for Mrs. 
Cousen saith you have escaped many dangers, when you were as like to 
die as you be nowe.” ‘No, no my ladie, my time is come, and it is not 


God’s will that 1 should live any longer, and his will be done, and not » 


mine;” then, looking upon those that were about her, ‘ As I am, so shall 
you be, behold the picture of yourselves.” And about vi. or vij. of the 
clocke in the morning, she desired those that were about her to cause Sir 
Owen Hoptone to come unto her; and when he came, he said unto her, 
“Good Madam, how do you,” and she said, ‘‘ Even now going to God, 
Sir Owen, even as fast as I can; and I pray you, and the rest that be 
about me, to bear witness with me, that I die a true Christian, and that I 
believe to be saved by the death of Christ, and that I am one that he hath 
shed his most precious blood for; and I ask God and all the world for- 
giveness, and I forgive all the world.” Then she said unto Sir Owen Hop- 
tone, “I beseech you, promise me one thing, that you yourself, with your 
own mouth, will make this request unto the queen’s majesty, which shall 
be the last suit and request that ever I shall make unto her highness, even 
from the mouth of a dead woman; that she would forgive her displeasure 
towards me,-as my hope is she hath done; I must needs confess I have 
greatly offended her, in that I made my choice without her knowledge, 
otherwise I take God to witness I had never the heart to think any evil 
against her majesty; and that she would be good unto my children, and 
not to impute my fault unto them, whom I give wholly unto her majesty : 
for in my life they have had few friends, and fewer shall they have when I 
am _ dead, except her majesty be gracious unto them; and I desire her 
highness to be good unto my lord, for I know this my death will be heavy 
news unto him, that her grace will be so good as to send liberty to glad his 
sorrowful heart withall.” Then she said unto Sir Owen, “I shall further 
desire you to deliver from me certain commendations and tokens unto my 
lord,” and calling unto her woman, she said, ‘‘ Give me the box wherein 
my wedding ring is,” and when she had it, she opened it, and took 
out a ring, with a pointed diamond in it, and said, ‘“ Here Sir Owen, 
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deliver this unto my lord, this is the ring that I received of him 
} when I gave myself unto him, and gave him my faith.” ‘ What say 
if you, Madam,” said Sir Owen, “was this your wedding ring?” . “No, 
Sir Owen,” she said, “ this was the ring of my assurance unto my lord, 
and there is my wedding ring,” taking another ring all of gold out of the 
box, saying, “ Deliver this also unto my lord,* and pray him even as I 
have been to him, as I take God to witness I have been, a true and faithful 
wife, that he would be a loving and a natural father unto my children, 
ae unto whom I give the same blessing that God gave unto Abraham, Isaac, 
i and Jacob.” And then took she out another ring, with a death’s head, 
if and said, “ This shall be the last token unto my lord that ever I shall 
£% send him; it is the picture of myself.” The words about the death’s 
i head were these, ‘“‘ While I lyve yours,” and so, looking down upon 
a her hands, and perceiving the nails to look purple, she said, “ Lo! 
here he is come,” and then, as it were, with a joyful countenance she 
said, ‘“‘ welcome death,” and embracing hersel fwith her arms, and liftin 
up her eyes and hands unto heaven, knocking her hands upon her breast, 
she brake forth and said, ‘‘O Lord! for thy manifold mercies, blot out 
of thy book all mine offenses!” Whereby Sir Owen perceiving her to 
draw towards her end, said to Mr. Bockeham, “ were it not best to send 
to the church that the bellt may be rung,” and she herself hearing him, 
** Good Sir Owen let it be so.” Then immediately perceiving her end 
| to be near, she entered into prayer, and said, “‘O Lord! into thy hands 
A i I commend my soul, Lord Jesus receive my spirit:” and so putting down 
tp her eyes with her own hands, she yielded unto God her meek spirit at nine 
i _ of the clock in the morning the 27th of January, 1567.’—pp. 288—290. 


It only remains to be added, asthe climax to the implacable 
| hardness of Elizabeth’s heart, that, notwithstanding the dying ap- 
) yo of the poor Countess to her compassion for Lord Hertford, she 
| etained that nobleman in the tower for nzne years afterwards ! 

As we descend into the seventeenth and eighteenth centupies, 
if the matter of the letters before us becomes more interesting in some 
1 respécts, because infinitely more various in its nature. Bui from 
Charles I. to Bishop Juxon, putting to him what his majesty, 
and Mr. Ellis after him, is pleased to call ‘a case of conscience,’ is 
i of a very singular tenor. The king was at the time a prisoner with 
| the Scots’ army, and had received their demand for the abolition 


of episcopacy, as the price of his restoration to freedom and his 
throne. 

















* ¢ This ring had been exhibited by Lady Catherine to the commission 


of inquiry. It consisted of five links, the four inner ones containing the 
following posie of the Earl’s making: : 


‘“‘ As circles five by art compact shewe but one ring in sight, 

So trust uniteth faithfull mindes with knott of secret might ; 

Whose force to breake but greedie death noe wight possesseth power, 
| As time and sequels well shall prove. My ringe can say no more.’” 
tii + ©The Passing Bell. It was rung at the passing from life to death, 

Lie with the intention that those who heard it should pray for the person 

ii dying.’ 
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“My Lorp, Newcastle, 30th Sept. 1646. 

“‘ My knowledge of your worth and learning, and pertoplan'y in re- 
solving cases of conscience, makes me at this time (I confess) put to you a 
hard and bold task, nor would I do it, but that I am confident you ashe 
not what fear is in a good cause. Yet I hope you believe that I shall be 
loath to expose you to a needless danger, assuring you that I will yield to 
none of your friends in my care of your preservation. I need not tell you 
the many persuasions-and threatenings that hath been used to me for 
making me:change episcopal into presbiterial government, which absolutel 
to do, is so directly against my conscience, that, by the grace of God no 
misery shall ever make me: but I hold myself obliged by all honest means 
to eschew the mischief of this too visible storm, and I think some kind of 
compliance with the iniquity of the times may be fit, as my case is, which 
at another time were unlawful. These are the grounds that have made 
me think of this inclosed proposition, the which as one way it looks 
handsome to us, so in another I am fearful least I cannot make it with a 
safe conscience ; of which I command you to give me your opinion upon 
your allegiance. Conjuring you, that you will deal plainly and freely 
with me, as you will answer it at the dreadful day of judgement. 

‘I conceive the question to be, whether I may with a safe conscience 
give way to this proposed temporary compliance, with a resolution to 
recover and maintain that doctrine and discipline wherein I have been 
bred. The duty of my oath is herein chiefly to be considered ; I flattering 
myself that this way I better comply with it, than being constant to a flat 
denial, considering how unable I am by force to obtain that which this 
way there wants not probability to recover, if accepted, (otherwise there is 
no harm done), for my royal authority once settled, | make no question 
of recovering episcopal government, and God is my witness my chiefest 
end in regaining my power, is, to do the church service. So expecting 
your reasons to strengthen your opinion, whatever it be, I rest 

Your most assured, reall, faithful, 
Constant Friend, 


Cuar es R.”——vol. iil., pp. 325—7: 


Upon this letter, Mr. Ellis, whose political feelings seem all en- 
listed with the royal cause in ‘the great rebellion,’ as he is some- 
times pleased to call it, observes that, to use Clarendon’s words, 
Charles was too conscientious to buy his peace at so profane and 
sacrilegious a price, as the suppression of episcopacy. It is strange 
that our worthy editor has not seen that, conscientious as he is 
declared to have been, the king here begs the question, whether he 
may not be guilty of the duplicity of a temporary compliance, with 
the secret resolution to maintain and recover the episcopal doctrine 
and discipline ; and that his ‘case of conscience’ sought only the 
consolation of authority from his ghostly counsellor, for practising 
a breach of faith for which he was already prepared. The whole 
letter is very remarkable, and quite characteristic. It expresses 
all the irresolution in which Charles was so often lost; and it de- 
clares unequivocally, his inclination to pursue that insincere and 
faithless course of policy which, more than any other circumstance, 
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gave a fatal termination to his affairs, and has left the deepest 
reproach upon his memory. 

Of the era of the revolution of 1688, there are a number of 
highly interesting letters, elucidating the course of public feeling 
and the daily course of public events. We have also a good deal 
of correspondence at the close of Queen Anne’s reign, of Lord 
Oxford-and other ministers and noblemen, with the Hanover family, 
It adds still more proof to that already on record, of the unprin- 
cipled court which the public men of that day paid alternately to 
the Elector and Pretender. As we approach our own age, by far 
the most valuable matter which Mr. Ellis has collected, is from 
the ‘* Mitchell Papers: ”’—the correspondence of Mr., afterwards 
Sir Andrew, Mitchell, who was British ambassador to the court of 
Prussia from 1756 to 1771. Of these letters Mr. Bilis has printed 
a great many; and being occupied much less With the affairs of 
the embassy, than with the details communicated by official friends 
of political intrigues in England, they form a highly interesting, 
and almost uninterrupted narrative of the state of parties in ad- 
ministration during all this. period. One circumstance they 
rather unpleasantly develope : a strain of adulation from the first 
Pitt towards Frederic the Great, scarcely worthy the dignity of 
that illustrious minister. Of this servile homage, two short pas- 
sages from Mr. Pitt’s letters to Mr. Mitchell, will suffice for a 
specimen. 


‘ The approbation the king of Prussia is pleased to express to you of the 
measures pursued, and of the fair and honest proceedings of the king’s 
servants, fills me with the deepest satisfaction and sincerest joy for the 
public ; at the same time that-the distinguished protection and infinite 
condescension of that heroic monarch towards the least amongst them, 
have indeed left me under impressions beyond the power of words; and, 
in addition to all the warmest sentiments which my heart has long devoted 
to the greatest of kings, and pride of human nature, gratitude, that can 
only cease with my life, has completed the ties of inviolable attachment.” 

* * * * * 

‘ What I sat down only to do, is to acknowledge the favour of your very 
obliging private letter of the 20th past; and to give some expressions, in 
a short word, to the deep and lively sentiments of most respectful gratitude 
and veneration which such a testimony, from such a monarch, must 
engrave for ever in a heart already filled with admiration and devotion. 

‘Truly dear as his Prussian majesty’s interests are to me, it is my hap- 
piness to be able to say, that if any servant of the king could forget (a 
thing, I trust, is impossible), what is due by every tie to such an ally, I am 

rsuaded his majesty would soon bring any of us to our memory again. 
In this confidence I rest secure whenever peace shall be judged proper to 
come under consideration, no Peace of Urrecnurt will again stain the 
annals of England.’— vol. iv., pp. 409—411. 


One rather curious fact appears in the course of these letters to 
Sir Andrew Mitchell from his political friends. It will, perhaps, 
be in the memory of some of our readers, from the perusal of the 
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Bishop of Winchester’s life of the last Pitt, that in 1783, George 
III. privately declared his intention of retiring to his electoral 
dominions, if the ejected coalition should prevail against his youth- 
ful minister: it appears from these letters, that the king openly 
made the same threat to his cabinet twenty years earlier. In a 
letter from Mr. Erskine to Mr. Mitchell, written in September 
1763, it is declared, ‘‘ that the-king called the ministers together, 
acquainted them with what had passed between him and Mr. Pitt, 
al, in a spirited speech, let them know that he expected they 
would labour assiduously in discharge of the duties of their respec- 
tive departments, so that no blame might be thrown upon his 
government; that he should always be willing to take their advice 
in council, and hoped, with their assistance, he should be able to 
govern in a manner wholly unexceptionable, and for the good of 
his ey wh but that he was determined, for the future, never to be 
guided by the councils of any individual; and that he would suffer 
any extremities, and even retire to Hanover, rather than suffer 
himself to be enslaved by the ambition of any of his subjects.” It 
is not a little singular, that the two occasions on which the king 
was provoked to have recourse to this threat of retiring to Han- 
over, related oppositely to Chatham and his son. In the one case, 
the petulant menace was produced by the royal determination to 
exclude the elder Pitt from power: in the second instance, it was 

rompted by his anxiety to maintain the younger Pitt in office. 

his “‘ Mitchell correspondence,” is the last part of Mr. Ellis’s 
selections, which possesses any great attraction. The few letters 
from Burke which close the volumes, contain nothing remark- 
able: they were written soon after the death of his beloved son, 
and breathe only a tone of dejection and political despondency at 
the successes of the French revolutionists, which was deepened, 
perhaps, by the melancholy state of his personal feelings. 





Art. IX. 1. Poésies de Mde. Aimable Tastu, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 344. 
Paris: Dupon. 1826. “London: Treiittel and Wurtz. 
2. Guvres Poétiques de Mde. Dufresnoy. 2 vols. 18mo. Paris: Mon- 
tardier. 1827. London: Treiittel and Wurtz. 


La Harpe, in his Lycée, has traced the history of French litera- 
ture from its origin, to the close of the eighteenth century ; and by 
means of this important work—the offspring of superior talent and 
laborious research—foreigners have been enabled to form a correct 
idea of the literary wealth of France in the times of Moliere and of 
Voltaire. From that epoch, however, all is obscurity ; the work 
which La Harpe commenced, and which M. I. Chénier undertook 
to continue, has unfortunately stopped short in the hands of the 
latter, and we know little of contemporary French poets at this 


side of the channel, except the names so variously celebrated, of 
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Chateaubriand and Béranger, Lamartine, and the Viscount D’Ar- 
lincourt. 

The seventeenth century had come toa close, and Louis XIV, 
had carried to the grave with him the maledictions of a people 
whom he had crushed under the weight of his magnificence, his 
vanity, and his fatal and unsatiable ambition. With him, autho- 
rity lost it consequence, and a portion of its power ; religion ceased 
to be a universal restraint ; and literature and the arts, which this 
pompous and voluptuous monarch had protected at the expense 
of his subjects, were rapidly declining. Poetry, so noble and 
chaste, in the writings of Malherbe, Racine, and Boileau, was, in 
the eighteenth century, almost exclusively devoted to the celebra- 
tion of debauchery. In vain did the amiable and truly religious 
J. B. Rousseau endeavour by his beautiful odes, so full of spirit, 
imagery, and harmony, to preserve to the lyric muse the splendour, 
sublimity, and purity of olden times. Encouraged by the princi- 
pal nobility, and the ministers of state, licentiousness pervaded 
every species of writing, and both the court and the town were 
inundated with the infamous productions of the Prior of Chaulieu, 
the immoral works of the Canon Grecour, the libertine songs of 
L’Abbé Lattaignant, and the obscene verses of the Chevalier de 
Boufflers and the Cardinal de Bernis. 

The French revolution, which opened a new era in public liberty, 
opened also a new field for poetry. Le Brun, previously renowned 
for his eloquent odes to Buffon, his ode to Voltaire, and his verses 
on the earthquake at Lisbon, warmly espoused the cause of free- 
dom, as did also Rouget de Lisle, La Harpe, Legouvé, and the two 
brothers Chénier*. 

The odes of Le Brun, though they may be justly accused of 
manifesting too great a tendency to far fetched and ambitious 
expressions, and too little correctness in their metaphors, yet pos- 
sess in an eminent degree, all the qualities indicative of a great 
poet—sublimity, warmth of imagination, harmony, and, above all, 
force of expression. The heroism of the crew of the French vessel 
Le Vengeur, who, rather than surrender, chose to perish by 
blowing up the ship themselves, inspired him with a sublime 
ode, which, together with the War Song of the Marseillaise, by 
Rouget de Lisle, and the Départ, by M. I. Chénier, may be rec- 
koned the most sublime effusions of the republican muse, during the 
whole continuance of the revolution. 

M. I: Chénier, La Harpe, and Legouvé, are however more cele- 
brated as tragic writers, than as lyric or elegiac poets. Le Mérite 
des Femmes, Les Souvenirs, and La Melancolie, light and agreeable 
productions, fixed the reputation of Legouvé. La Harpe, a jacobin 
at the commencement of the revolution, and a royalist at the close 
of his life, and who was incessantly invoked by the enemies of 





* We omit the tainted name of Parny.—Eb. 
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liberty, because he had calumniated the philosophers, and abused 
the republicans, never raised himself above mediocrity. He wrote 
some inflammatory pieces, which he afterwards disavowed, and an 
infamous ode against the queen Marie Antoinette, who had loaded 
him with benefits. It was very different with Chénier ; he really 
loved liberty, and served its cause throughout his whole life. 
Among the most admirable of the fugitive pieces he has left, are 
‘A Discourse (in verse) on Calumny ;’ a pathetic ‘ Elegy on the 
Death of General Hoche ;’ and ‘ An Epistle to Voltaire,’ one of the 
finest poetic productions of the nineteenth century, in which the 
author, comparing the evanescent power of kings with the immor-' 
tal glory attendant on genius, terminates with the following admi- 
rable lines : 
‘‘ Trois mille ans ont passé sur la cendre d’ Homere 
Et depuis trois mille ans Homeére respecte, 


f 


Est jeune encore de gloire et d’immortalité.” 


In another piece, entitled ‘La Promenade,’ we have a faithful 
portrait of the author’s political sentiments, of his unchanging 
patriotism, and his horror of imperial despotism. 

Cut off in the spring of life by the revolutionary axe, André 
Chénier, brother of M. I. Chénier, has left no long poem: his 
works consist of bucolics, elegies, epistles and lyrical stanzas ; 
amongst, which are to be found some exquisitely finished pictures, 
and a still greater number of light skstelee, and confused and im- 
‘sae fragments, in which visible blemishes are intermingled with 

eauties still more apparent. Nothing can be more perfect, or 
more original, than that beautiful eclogue, entitled ‘La Liberté,’ 
in which his muse represents, under the allegorical personages of a 
shepherd and a goat-herd, the isvenpetadboniste hatred which must 
for ever separate the man who is master of himself and of a patri- 
mony, and him who is the property of another. What can be 
more affecting than the pastoral drama of ‘ Le Malade,’ a piece 
originating purely in feeling, and uniting in itself, delicacy, subli- 
mity, and pathos! ‘ L’Elégie sur la Mort de la Jeune Tarentine,’ 
is a piece breathing the most tender melancholy; his stanzas, 
styled ‘ La Jeune Captive,’ which he composed in prison, are even ° 
still more affecting; and yet these are perhaps surpassed by the 
unfinished verses which he was preluding on his lyre at the a 
moment when the executioner came to conduct him to the scaffold. 


“Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zephire 

Anime la fin d’un beau jour :, 

Au pied de l’échafaud, j’essaie encore ma lyre, 
Peut-étre est-ce bientét mon tour; 

Peut-étre, avant quel’heure en cercle promenée 
Ait posé sur l’émail brillant 

Dans les soixante pas ou sa route est bornée, 
Son pied sonore et vigilant, 

Le sommeil du tombeau pressera ma paupiére.” 
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gave a fatal termination to his affairs, and has left the deepest 
reproach upon his memory. 

_Of the era of the revolution of 1688, there are a number of 
highly interesting letters, elucidating the course of public feeling 
and the daily course of public events. We have also a good deal 
of correspondence at the close of Queen Anne’s reign, of Lord 
Oxford-and other ministers and noblemen, with the Hanover family. 
It adds still more proof to that already on record, of the unprin- 
cipled court which the public men of that day paid alternately to 
the Elector and Pretender. As we approach our own age, by far 
the most valuable matter which Mr. Ellis has collected, is from 
the ‘* Mitchell Papers: ”’—the correspondence of Mr., afterwards 
Sir Andrew, Mitchell, who was British ambassador to the court of 
Prussia from 1756 to 1771. Of these letters Mr. Ellis has printed 
a great many; and being occupied much less with the attains of 
the embassy, than with the details communicated by official friends 
of political intrigues in England, they form a highly interesting, 
and almost uninterrupted narrative of the state of parties in ad- 
ministration during all this. period. One circumstance the 
rather unpleasantly develope : a strain of adulation from the first 
Pitt towards Frederic the Great, scarcely worthy the dignity of 
that illustrious minister. Of this servile homage, two short pas- 
sages from Mr. Pitt’s letters to Mr. Mitchell, will suffice for a 
specimen. 


‘ The approbation the king of Prussia is pleased to express to you of the 
measures pursued, and of the fair and honest proceedings of the king’s 
servants, fills me with the deepest satisfaction and sincerest joy for the 
public; at the same time that-the distinguished protection and infinite 
condescension of that heroic monarch towards the least amongst them, 
have indeed left me under impressions beyond the power of words; and, 
in addition to all the warmest sentiments which my heart has long devoted 
to the greatest of kings, and pride of human nature, gratitude, that can 
only cease with my life, has completed the ties of inviolable attachment.’ 

* * * * * 

‘ What I sat down only to do, is to acknowledge the favour of your very 
obliging private letter of the 20th past; and to give some expressions, in 
a short word, to the deep and lively sentiments of most respectful gratitude 
and veneration which such a testimony, from such a monarch, must 
engrave for ever in a heart already filled with admiration and devotion. 

‘Truly dear as his Prussian majesty’s interests are to me, it is my hap- 
piness to be able to say, that if any servant of the king could forget (a 
thing, I trust, is impossible), what is due by every tie to such an ally, I am 

rsuaded his majesty would soon bring any of us to our memory again. 
In this confidence I rest secure whenever peace shall be judged proper to 
come under consideration, no Peace of Urrecur will again stain the 
annals of England.’— vol. iv., pp. 409—411. 


One rather curious fact appears in the course of these letters to 
Sir Andrew Mitchell from his political friends. It will, perhaps, 
be in the memory of some of our readers, from the perusal of the 
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Bishop of Winchester’s life of the last Pitt, that in 1783, George 
III. privately declared his intention of retiring to his electoral 
dominions, if the ejected coalition should prevail against his youth- 
ful minister: it appears from these letters, that the king openly 
made the same threat to his cabinet twenty years earlier. In a 
letter from Mr. Erskine to Mr. Mitchell, written in September 
1763, it is declared, ‘‘ that the.king called the ministers together, 
acquainted them with what had passed between him and Mr. Pitt, 
and, in a spirited speech, let them know that he expected they 
would labour assiduously in discharge of the duties of their respec- 
tive departments, so that no blame might be thrown upon his 
government; that he should always be willing to take their advice 
in council, and hoped, with their assistance, he should be able to 
govern in a manner wholly unexceptionable, and for the good of 
his people ; but that he was determined, for the future, never to be 
guided by the councils of any individual; and that he would suffer 
any extremities, and even retire to Hanover, rather than suffer 
himself to be enslaved by the ambition of any of his subjects.” It 
is not a little singular, that the two occasions on which the king 
was provoked to have recourse to this threat of retiring to Han- 
over, related oppositely to Chatham and his son. In the one case, 
the petulant menace was produced by the royal determination to 
exclude the elder Pitt from power: in the second instance, it was 

rompted by his anxiety to maintain the younger Pitt in office. 

his ‘‘ Mitchell correspondence,” is the last part of Mr. Ellis’s 
selections, which possesses any great attraction. The few letters 
from Burke which close the volumes, contain nothing remark- 
able: they were written soon after the death of his beloved son, 
and breathe only a tone of dejection and political despondency at 
the successes of the French revolutionists, which was deepened, 
perhaps, by the melancholy state of his personal feelings. 





Art. IX. 1. Poésies de Mde. Aimable Tastu, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 344. 
Paris: Dupon. 1826. London: Treiittel and Wurtz. 
2. Guvres Poétiques de Mde. Dufresnoy. 2 vols. 18mo. Paris: Mon- 
tardier. 1827. London: Treittel and Wurtz. 


La Harpe, in his Lycée, has traced the history of French litera- 
ture from its origin, to the close of the eighteenth century ; and by 
means of this important work—the offspring of superior talent and 
laborious research—foreigners have been enabled to form a correct 
idea of the literary wealth of France in the times of Moliere and of 
Voltaire. From that epoch, however, all is obscurity ; the work 
which La Harpe commenced, and which M. I. Chénier undertook 
to continue, has unfortunately stopped short in the hands of the 
latter, and we know little of contemporary French poets at this 


side of the channel, except the names so variously celebrated, of 
VOL. V R 
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Chateaubriand and Béranger, Lamartine, and the Viscount D’Ar- 
lincourt. 

The seventeenth century had come toa close, and Louis XIV, 
had carried to the grave with him the maled#tions of a people 
whom he had crushed under the weight of his magnificence, his 
vanity, and his fatal and unsatiable ambition. With him, autho- 
rity lost it consequence, and a portion of its power ; religion ceased 
to be a universal restraint ; and literature and the arts, which this 
pompous and voluptuous monarch had protected at the expense 
of his subjects, were rapidly declining. Poetry, so noble and 
chaste, in the writings of Malherbe, Racine, and Boileau, was, in 
the eighteenth century, almost exclusively devoted to the celebra- 
tion of debauchery. In vain did the amiable and truly religious 
J. B. Rousseau endeavour by his beautiful odes, so full of spirit, 
imagery, and harmony, to preserve to the lyric muse the splendour, 
sublimity, and purity of olden times. Encouraged by the princi- 
pal nobility, and the ministers of state, licentiousness pervaded 
every species of writing, and both the court and the town were 
inundated with the infamous productions of the Prior of Chaulieu, 
the immoral works of the Canon Grecour, the libertine songs of 
L’Abbé Lattaignant, and the obscene verses of the Chevalier de 
Boufflers and the Cardinal de Bernis. 

The French revolution, which opened a new era in public liberty, 
opened also a new field for poetry. Le Brun, previously renowned 
for his eloquent odes to Buffon, his ode to Voltaire, and his verses 
on the earthquake at Lisbon, warmly espoused the cause of free- 
dom, as did also Rouget de Lisle, La Harpe, Legouvé, and the two 
brothers Chénier*. 

The odes of Le Brun, though they may be justly accused of 


- mnanifesting too great a tendency to far fetched and ambitious 


expressions, and too little correctness in their metaphors, yet pos- 
sess in an eminent degree, all the qualities indicative of a great 
poet—sublimity, warmth of imagination, harmony, and, above all, 
force of expression. The heroism of the crew of the French vessel 
Le Vengeur, who, rather than surrender, chose to perish by 
blowing up the ship themselves, inspired him with a sublime 
ode, which, together with the War Song of the Marseillaise, by 
Rouget de Lisle, and the Départ, by M. I. Chénier, may be rec- 
koned the most sublime effusions of the republican muse, during the 
whole continuance of the revolution. 

M. I: Chénier, La Harpe, and Legouvé, are however more cele- 
brated as tragic writers, than as lyric or elegiac poets. Le Mérite 
des Femmes, Les Souvenirs, and La Melancolie, light and agreeable 
productions, fixed the reputation of Legouvé. La Harpe, a jacobin 
at the commencement of the revolution, and a royalist at the close 
of his life, and who was incessantly invoked by the enemies of 





* We omit the tainted name of Parny.—Eb. 
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liberty, because he had calumniated the philosophers, and abused 
the republicans, never raised himself above mediocrity. He wrote 
some inflammatory pieces, which he afterwards disavowed, and an 
infamous ode against the queen Marie Antoinette, who had loaded 
him with benefits. It was very different with Chénier ; he really 
loved liberty, and served its cause throughout his whole life. 
Among the most admirable of the fugitive pieces he has left, are 
‘A Discourse (in verse) on Calumny ;’ a pathetic ‘Elegy on the 
Death of General Hoche ;’ and ‘ An Epistle to Voltaire,’ one of the 
finest poetic productions of the nineteenth century, in which the 
author, comparing the evanescent power of kings with the immor-— 
tal glory attendant on genius, terminates with the following admi- 
rable lines : 
‘‘ Trois mille ans ont passé sur Ja cendre d’ Homere 
Et depuis trois mille ans Homere respecté, 
Est jeune encore de gloire et d’immortalité.” 


In another piece, entitled ‘La Promenade,’ we have a faithful 
portrait of the author’s political sentiments, of his unchanging 
patriotism, and his horror of imperial despotism. 

Cut off in the spring of life by the revolutionary axe, André 
Chénier, brother of M. I. Chénier, has left no long poem: his 
works consist of bucolics, elegies, epistles and lente! stanzas ; 
amongst, which are to be found some exquisitely finished pictures, 
and a still greater number of light shaven, and confused and im- 
a fragments, in which visible blemishes are intermingled with 

eauties still more apparent. Nothing can be more perfect, or 
more original, than that beautiful eclogue, entitled ‘La Liberté,’ 
in which his muse represents, under the allegorical personages of a 
shepherd and a goat-herd, the irreconcileable hatred which must 
for ever separate the man who is master of himself and of a patri- 
mony, and him who is the property of another. What can be 
more affecting than the pastoral drama of ‘ Le Malade,’ a piece 
originating purely in feeling, and uniting in itself, delicacy, subli- 
mity, and pathos! ‘ L’Elégie sur la Mort de la Jeune Tarentine,’ 
is a piece breathing the most tender melancholy; his stanzas, 
styled ‘ La Jeune Captive,’ which he composed in prison, are even 
still more affecting ; and yet these are perhaps surpassed by the 
unfinished verses which he was preluding on his lyre at the a 
moment when the executioner came to conduct him to the scaffold. 


‘Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zephire 

Anime la fin d’un beau jour :, 

Au pied de l’échafaud, j’essaie encore ma lyre, 
Peut-étre est-ce bientét mon tour; 

Peut-étre, avant quel’heure en cercle promenée 
Ait posé sur l’émail brillant 

Dans les soixante pas ou sa route est bornée, 
Son pied sonore et vigilant, 

Le sommeil du tombeau pressera ma paupiére.” 
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Amongst other poets who flourished during the revolution, and 
in the beginning of the imperial government, and who are now 
numbered with the dead, we must not forget Millevoie, Fontanes, 
and even Vigée. Millevoie, the disciple of De Lille, pursued 
with great glory, his too short career, in which, like André Ché- 
nier, and Legouvé, he was arrested at the very moment when the 
muses appeared to be showering on him their choicest favours. 
His poem of ‘ L’Amour Maternel,’ abounds in lines full of grace, 
sweetness, and truth. The one entitled ‘ Belzunce,’ or ‘The Plague 
of Marseilles,’ is perhaps deficient in conception and variety of 
imagery ; but it possesses solidity, elegance, strong thought, har- 
mony, and pathos. The line, alluding to the galley-slaves of Mar- 
seilles, who preferred their chains to liberty, which would expose 
them to the ravages of the plague, 


‘¢ Leur vie est un tourment mais c’est encor la vie,” 


contains a profound reflection, most happily expressed. His elegies 
please by the delicate turn of the sentiments, by the mild tint of 
melancholy which penetrates the heart, and by the harmony and 
ahd of the versification. Among the best of them are, ‘ Le bois 

étruit,’ ‘Le Souvenir,’ ‘Le Poéte Mourant,’ in which the au- 
thor compares the last moments of life to a lamp which is nearly 
extinct, and thus introduces the following lines, which are so per- 
fect both in rhyme and sentiment : 


‘“‘ Le’ poete chantait, quand sa lyre fidele 
S’echappe tout 4 coup de sa débile main ; 
Sa lampe mourut, et comme elle 
I] s*éteignit le lendemain.” 


Above all, we prefer ‘La Chite des Feuilles,’ in which a young 
pastor bids farewell to life in the most affecting strains. 

Like that of the Abbé de Lille, De Saintange, Aignan, Boisjolin, 
Daru, Pongerville, Mollevant, Baour-Lormian*, and others, the 
fame of Monsieur de Fontanes rests much more upon his transla- 
tions than on his original piéces. His chief d’ceuvre in the elegiac 
style, Le Jour des Morts, is an imitation of Gray’s Elegy in a 


Country Churchyard ; and this piece inspired him also with the 


little poem of La Chartreuse. Here we trace the same religious 
aspirations, the same melancholy but sublime sentiments, the 
same purity of diction and sweet harmony, which delight us in Le 
Jour des Morts, and which are again to he met with, in a slighter 





* L’abbe de Lille translated Virgil and Milton; de Saintange, Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ; Aignan, Homer's Iliad ; Boisjolin, Pope’s Windsor Fo- 
rest; Daru, Montémont, Halevy, the Poems of Horace. Montemont 
has also translated Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, Roger’s Pleasures 
of Memory, and Alexander’s Feast, by Dryden. Pongerville has trans- 
lated the Poems of Lucretius ; Mollevant, the Poetry of Tibullus, and the 
Fneid of Virgil; Baour-Lormian, the Poems of Ossian, and Jerusalem De- 
livered, and Fontanes, Pope’s Essay on Man. 
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degree, in the poem of the Luxembourg, the stanzas to Chateau- 
briand, and more particularly in the poem of l’Astronomie. Al- 
ways pure in his style, and guarded in his compositions, M. de 
Fontanes contributed powerfully towards preserving French litera- 
ture from the innovations of bad taste, attempted to be introduced 
by the coxcomical and conceited Vigée, and the insipid and trivial 
Demoustier : both of them disciples of Dorat, and admirers of a 
style abounding in point, hyperbole, affectation, and foppery, 
which Moliére so justly ridicules in his Femmes Savantes, and 
Les Precieuses Ridicules, as well as in the Misanthrope, where he 
says, 
‘“‘ Ce n’est que jeux de mots qu’ affectation pure, 
Et ce n’est pas ainsi que parle la nature.” 


But as the Revolution purged poetry of that licentiousness so 
common in the writings of authors of the eighteenth century, so 
during the time of the empire, did that affectation and exaggera- 
tion which Vigée and Demoustier wish to introduce, gradually 
subside. If the living poets, whose writings we are now about to 
examine, have not yet regained all the naiveté of expression which 
forms the charms of the simple poetry of the Troubadours, and of 
the Provencal Trouvéres ; if it be in the remembrance of antiquity 
rather than in pictures from nature and the sentiments of the heart, 
that they seek their inspirations ; if rhyme, measure; the rules of 
Aristotle, and the precepts of Boileau, still fetter the soarings of 
their genius: yet, we can at least foresee the time when, freed from 
these trammels, they will cause their national songs to be heard— 
songs drawn from their own annals, or inspired by pictures of 
their manners, or impressions of their habitual life. The first 
samples of this description of poetry, we have in the greater part 
of Béranger’s songs, and in the Mort de Jeanne d’ Arc, and the 
Messéniennes of Casimir Delavigne. 

Of the political opinions of these two writers, we say nothing ; 
but it would be uncandid not to admit, that in the assertion of those 
opinions, exaggerated and erroneous as we deem some of them to be, 
these poets have displayed talents that would do honour to any 
cause. Beranger’s songs are not altogether unknown in this 
country ; Casimir Delavigne’s productions have not been equally 
fortunate. His first Messénienne, in which the disasters of the 
battle of Waterloo are powerfully traced, breathes the profoundest 
sorrow united to the highest eloquence.—Some time afterwards, 
‘Naples free,’ and ‘ Napoleon dying,’ inspired his muse, and 
obtained him much applause. His Messéniennes, in general, are 
characterised by a rich, elevated, and harmonious versification, 
often intermingled with sublime traits :. but none of his pieces are 
so perfect as the three we have just mentioned. In both his at- 
tempts relative to Greece, Delavigne has manifested merely the 
classical exaltation of a student of the university. When desirous 
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of describing Rome, he has only mingled the ancient names of 
Brutus, Cicero, and Numa, with those of Michael Angelo, Tasso, 
and Byron. He is never wanting’ in perspicuity, never violates 
rhyme or measure, as Beranger sometimes does, but he is far from 
being so original, or from displaying in all his pieces the same degree 
of genius. His last Messéniennes, not even excepting that on Les 
Funérailles da Général Foy, are feeble and vague, compared with 
his former works. The chorusses in the tragedy of the Paria are 
lyrical chief d’ceuvres, surpassed only by the chorusses in Esther 
and Athalie. The elegy on the death of Jeanne d’Arc is quite in 


the ancient style ; it unites the purest and most simple poetry with 
the truest feeling of sorrow. 
* * * * 


‘Du Christ avec ardeur jeanne baisait l'image, 

Ses longs cheveux épars flottoient au gré des vents : 
Au pied de l’échafaud, sans changer de visage, 

Elle avancait a pas lents. 


Tranquille elle ymonta; quand debout sur le faite, 
Elle vit ce bucher qui l’allait dévorer 
Les bourreaux en suspens, la flamme déja prete, 
Sentant son coeur faillir, elle baisse la téte, 

Et se pritapleure. . . . . . ’ 


Beranger, and Casimir Delavigne, have had numerous imitators ; 
but in spite of beauties of the first order, the songs of Paul Emile 
Debraux, and of Pradier, are no more equal to the odes of the na- 
tional poet, than the occasionally sublime strains of Bignan and of 
Bérand, are to the Messéniennes. If a third poet can be allowed 
to partake of the fame so justly obtained by Devvsiger and Dela- 
vigne, it must be Viennet—a fruitful writer, whose epistles in | 
favour of liberty, aroused the autocrat of Russia, and the tyrant of 
Spain. His interesting poem on Parga, although disfigured by 
some violent declamations against England, is remarkable for 
energetic ideas, profound reflections, and brilliant and graceful 
imagery. 

iF rance, vanquished and humiliated, could have its poets, of 
course, emigration, proud and triumphant, must have some also. 
A few such as Desaugiers and Baour Lormian, political came- 
leons, hirelings of every government, parasites of all in power, cele- 
brated the return of the Bourbons, with as much facility as they 
had sung of the grandeur of Buonaparte. Some others, as Al- 
phonse Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Soumet, young and enthusi- 
astic spirits, ardently attached to the chivalrous and monarchical 
ages, constituted themselves the champions of legitimacy and 
religion. Lamartine’s poetry is that of lovers of pensive imagina- 
tion, and of religious and contemplative minds. Less correct than 
Delavigne, less popular than Beranger, he is, perhaps, superior to 
either in his poetic and creative genius. From his first entry on 
that career which has obtained him an imperishable name, the 
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palm of imaginative, tender, melancholy and impassioned poetry, 
was unanimously decreed to him. He is the poet of mysticism. 
One idea governs him—that of the immensity and eternity of na- 
ture; one feeling pervades his soul—that of the beauties and 
wonders of the universe. His muse delights to dwell upon the 
charms of meditation, the sorrows of love, the disgusts of life, and 
confused notions of invisible things, and of an eternal futurity. 
Inequality is the most striking defect of his compositions ; beauties 
of the highest order are intermingled with the grossest imperfec- 
tions; thus the commencement of his epistle to Lord Byron is a 
chief d’ceuvre, and the conclusion contemptible. This is not, 
however, the case with his stanzas to Autumn; his ode to an 
Exiled Poet, or his seventeenth meditation, entitled, ‘ Le Golfe de 
Baya.’ These pieces are perfect, and so is his epistle to Mr. A. 
Pastorel. In this latter, after the manner of Beranger, Lamartine 
has concentrated in one admirable strophe all the instruments of 
war ; he has not, like other poets of his country, imagined it ne- 
cessary, when painting a field of battle in the nineteenth century, 
to employ vague paraphrases and two useless verses, to describe 
cannons and bombs. In. short, the piece which we shall give, 
whilst it breathes a love of repose and solitude, is beightenies by 
the contrasting strains of the heroic muse. 


‘ Du poete de Stényclare 
Si notre age assoupi retrouvait les accords, 
J’irais, je chanterais sur le luth de Pindare 
Ou l’hymne du triomphe ou la gloire des morts. 


‘ Qu’il est beau de voler dans la noble carriére 
Sur la trace de nos soldats! 
De suspendre sa lyre au bronze des combats, 
Et, dans des tourbillons de flamme et de poussiere, 
D’exciter leur vertu guerriére, 
Ou de chanter la gloire en face du trépas! 


‘La Muse aime a planer sur les champs du carnage, 
A fouler sous ses pieds des lambeaux d’étendards, 
Les membres des héros sur la poussiére épars, 

‘ Et les troncons brisés des glaives que leur rage 
Semble encor défier de ses derniers regards. 


‘Quel accompagnement sublime 
Pour les chants inspirés du barde audacieux, 
Que le bruit du canon roulant de cime en cime, 
Ou le cri du coursier que la trompette anime, 
Ou le fracas du pont qui gronde et qui s’abime 
Sous la bombe tombant des cieux ! 


‘ Fier alors du péril le poéte partage 
~ La sainte gloire du guerrier, 


Et cueille transporté de joie et de courage 
Quelques rameaux alli de son méme laurier. 
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‘ Mais mon génie obscur est loin de tant d’audace ; 
Fuyant la scéne des combats, 
J’aime mieux, sur les pas de Virgile ou d’Horace, 
Dans quelqu’humble Tibur, comme eux cachant ma trace, 
Egarer mollement mes pas. 


‘ J’aime mieux du penchant des collines prochaines 
Entendre au loin monter le doux chant des pasteurs, 
Ou bourdonner l’abeille autour du trone des chénes, 

Ou de mes limpides fontaines 
Les flots assoupissants murmurer sous les fleurs. 


‘ J’aime mieux, dans ces bois ov l’oiseau seul m’écoute, 
Cherchant dés le matin le silence et le frais, 
D’un pas inattentif perdre et chercher ma route, 
Et, soupirant mes vers dans leurs antres secrets, 
Entendre mes pas seuls résonner sous leurs voite, 
Ou les pleurs de la nuit distiller goutte 4 goutte 
Du dome tremblant des foréts.’ 





Victor Hugo, the friend of Lamartine, and to whom the latter 
dedicated one of his most beautiful epistles, endeavoured to share 
his glory by taking him for his model. His poetry is religious, his 
love Platonic, and his principles completely royalist. He has, 
nevertheless, written several fantastic and imaginative pieces, in 
which he united a considerable degree of whimsicality with energy 
and grace. ‘La Chauve-souris’ and ‘Le Cauchemar’ manifest, 
indeed, some unpardonable flights of imagination, and form a stron 
contrast with the delicacy observable in ‘Le Sylphe’ and ‘La Grand’- 
mére.’ But it is impossible not to admire the melodious simplicity 
of those stanzas to a Jeune Fille, in which the poet exhorts her to 
enjoy her youth, without envying a more advanced and less peace- 
ful period of life. We almost imagine that we are listening to the 
very words in which a mother, who has greatly suffered, replies to 
the caresses of her daughter, : 

To this catalogue of living French poets, we must add the name 
of M. Andrieux, a most agreeable tale-writer, endowed with an 
exquisite urbanity and a sweet sensibility, which can unite itself 
to gaiety without detracting from it, and knows how to smile with- 
out ceasing to be affecting. ‘La promenade de Fénélon,’ ‘Le procés 
du sénat de Capoue,’ and ‘Le Meunier sans souci,’ would be suff- 
cient to establish the fame of this pure and elegant writer, did it not 
already rest on even still more imposing grounds, on chef d’ceuvres 
which have obtained for him the appellation of the French Terence. 
We must next mention M. Arnault, a favourite of Melpomene, and 
well known by his ingenious apologues, amongst which we ma 
notice ‘ La Feuille de Chéne,’ a piece replete with philosophy and 
elegance, and the beautiful fable ‘ Du Chéne et des Buissons,’ 
which, according to Chénier, is the best work of the kind that has 
appeared since La Fontaine. We may also mention Le Comte 
Segur, whose light poems please by the well sustained elegance of 
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their style, and by that mild philosophy which characterises all the 
works of this author. We might add some other names, less 
distinguished than the receding, but we must pass to the female 
writers of the day, who have acquired a just celebrity. 

Endowed with supple and fertile imaginations, and an extreme 
delicacy in their manner of feeling, women seem born to describe 
the tender sentiments, the troubles of the heart, the pleasures. or 
agonies of love—of that chaste and timid love which, veiled by 
modesty, awed by religion and restrained by morality, loses a por- 
tion of its purity when described by the pen of man. Women have 
in all countries excelled in this species of composition. Yieldin 
to the inspirations of their feelings, and walking in the traces of 
Madame Deshouliéres, Madame Fanny Beauharnais and Madame 
de Bourdic made themselves conspicuous in the beginning of this 
century; Mesdames Babois and Verdier surpassed them—the 
latter by the publication of a charming idyll, on ‘ La Fontaine de 
Vaucluse,’ and the former by six elegies on the death of her daugh- 
ter; in which, says Chénier, “ all the ideas are tender recollections, 
and all the verses are made up of tears.” 


“Son ame s’y nourrit du chagme des douleurs.” 


Next followed Madame Desbordes-Valmore, Madame Constance 
de Salm, and Mademoiselle Gay. The talents of the first origi- 
nated entirely in her feelings: it 1s her heart that complains of the 
inconstancy of her lover, that deplores the perfidy of the god of 
love; that intermingles with her most mournful lamentations a 
mild resignation to the will of Providence; and that affects and 
subdues us till we forget, whilst listening to it, the mind which 
serves as its interpreter. Madame Valmore has none of the rea- 
soning and elevation of thought of Madame de Salm ; but at the 
same time she shews no traces of that pretension to learning which 
disfigures the otherwise excellent discourse, ‘ Sur les divisions de 
eens de Lettres ;’ no vestige of that eagerness for praise, sometimes 
discernible in the poetry of Mademoiselle Gay; nothing of that 
thirst of glory, so remarkable in Madame Dufresnoy. We may say 
of her, as of Madame Babois : 


‘¢ Sa muse sait aimer, c’est toute sa science.” 


Madame Dufresnoy, who has been so extravagantly praised in 
the public journals, does not merit the celebrity she has obtained. 
The academic laurels conferred: on her poem, ‘Sur la Mort de 
Bayard,’ (a heroic subject, foreign to her style, and which she 
treated with that elevation of sentiment, force of thought, and 
purity of taste, now so seldom united), were encouraging to her 
fine talents, but they could not bestow on her that creative genius 
which nature had denied her. In vain did Madame Dufresnoy aim 
at originality, by endeavouring to mark the delicate shades of love 
in the two sexes—the passion of the man, the tenderness of the 
woman ; this design, which might have struck out a fresh path in 
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elegy, she but seldom comes at all near to, and never but once ao- 
complished, namely, in her poem entitled, ‘ La Douleur.’ 

adame Tastu pays a delicate homage to friendship, by calling 
herself the pupil of Madame Dufresnoy ; but there is a vast dis- 
tinction between the tender and pious accents of the former, and 
the elegies of the latter. Next to the writings of Delavigne and 
Lamartine, those of Madame Tastu are certainly the most perfect 
and brilliant that have appeared in our days. We are never we 
of admiring the vigour of thought, the generous ideas, and patriotic 
sentiments which burst from the bosom of a timid woman, a modest 
mother of a family! Madame Tastu may be compared to out 
Mrs. Hemans. They have each sung of love, and of glory; each 
has celebrated public worth and private virtue; each unites in her 
poetry the attributes of either sex, force and pathos. 

Madame Tastu is the first French woman who has attempted the 
dramatic style ; and she has proved herself equal to the task. In 
her translation of the scene of Brutus, in Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
Julius Cesar, she has preserved all the simplicity, with a portion 
of the dramatic energy of the original ; when she depicts the mad- 
ness of king Lear, the scene is quite harrowing ; and to prove how 


superior she is to Ducis, in the adieus of Romeo and Juliet, we are 
tempted to extract them : 


Juliette. 

* Quoi sitét! quoi deja! deja tu veux partir ? 
De l’approche du jour rien n’a pu t’avestir 
C’était le rossignol, et non pas |’alouette, 
Dont le chant a frappé ton oreille inquiéte ; 
Crois en, mon Roméo, ce grenadier en fleurs 
Qui l’entend chaque nuit raconter ses douleurs; 
C’était le rossignol 

Roméo. 
‘ Vois-tu ma bien aimée, 
S’étendre 4 Vhorison cette ligne enflammee ? 


* * * * ad 
Il faut partir et vivre, ou rester et mourir. 
Juliette. 


‘ Non ce n’est pas le jour! ot donc veux tu courir ? 
Le jour est encore loin. C’est quelque météore 
Qui pour guider ta fuite a devancé l’aurore 
Oh! ne pars point! 
Roméo. 

‘ Eh bien! qu’on me suprenne ici, 
Juliette le veut, et je le veux aussi. 
Non, ce n’est pas le jour! La lune au front d’albatre 
Répand sur nos coteaux cette lueur grisatre. 
Non ce n’est pas le jour; ce ramage joyeux 
Qui des longtemps resonne au plus haut point des cieux 
Ce n’est pas l’alouette a la voix matinale 
L’erreur, si c’en est une, a moi seule est fatale 
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Et qu’importe la mort ? qu’en dis-tu mon amour ? 
Restons, restons encor: noh, ce n’est pas le jour! 

| Juliette. 
C’est le jour, c’est le jour! va-t-en, hate te fuite, 
Tu ne saurais, helas! t’éloigner assez vite, 
Ces sous étourdissans, cette importune voix, 
C’était bien l’alouette : oh! mieux vaudrait cent fois 
Entendre du hibou le cri rauque et bizarre 
Que ce héraut du jour dont Je chant nous sépare.’ 


Madame Tastu has displayed equal penny in her original 
writings; if some of her pieces are occasionally feeble, far the 
greater number, such as, ‘L’E’cho de la harpe,’ ‘ Le Serment 
des trois Suisses,’ ‘Ia Veille de Noel,’ ‘L’Enfant de Canaris,’ ‘La 
Mort,’ ‘ La Poesie,’ ‘L’Ange Gardien,’ are chef d’ceuvres of con- 
ception, and of composition; the sentiments are true and profound, 
the imagery correct and lively: whilst perusing them, we feel as- 
sured that the writer has experienced, in imagination at least, all 
that she describes. Hers is true poetry—the poetry of the 
nineteenth century; not founded on the recollections of antiquity, 
but springing from the inspirations of the soul. All her sketches 
are drawn from pure morality and from real life, and are not like 


those of the poets of Louis XIVth’s time, indebted for their fame ~ 


to a species of conventional literature. 

Were we required to sum up our opinion of French poetry, in a 
few words, we should say, that though not so well adapted as the 
English, for depicting the more violent passions, yet it is admirably 
suited to the expression of all the tender sentiments; that the 
English poets may be compared to Homer and Pindar, and the 
French ones to Virgil and Anacreon ; and, finally, that the epic 
poem and Pindaric ode are not so well suited to the genius of the 
French language, as the elegiac stanza, and the familiar epistle. 





Art. X. Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China, 
and Residence in Peking, in the years 1820, 1821. By George Tim- 
kowski; with Corrections and Notes by Julius von Klaproth. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 10s. London: Longman and Co. 1827. 


THE unfortunate results that attended the only two missions 
which have yet been sent from England to China—that of Lord 
Macartney, in 1793, and of Lord Amherst in 1816—have hitherto 
tended, not only to embarrass our slender and precarious relations 
with that empire, but almost to shut us out from any sort of further 
intercourse with it, which might extend our acquaintance with its 
national history, literature, manners, and institutions. To the 
intelligent gentlemen who have left us their different accounts of 
those missions; particularly to Sir George Staunton, Messrs. 
/Eneas Anderson, Clarke Abel, Barrow, and Ellis, we are indebted 
for a great portion of the authentic information we possess con- 
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cerning China. To Sir George Thomas Staunton, the worthy 
successor of his celebrated father, the 


Patre docto filius doctior, 


if we may be excused the parody, we owe still greater obligations 
in this respect. His work on the ‘‘ Laws of China,” his “ Transla- 
tion of the Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the 
Tourgout Tartars,” and his Treatise on the Literature and Trade 
of that jealous and mysterious Empire, have contributed to extend 
our knowledge of it far beyond what, under the circumstances, we 
had any probable reason to expect. 

But still we remain almost wholly ignorant of the face and ’ 
condition, population and manners, of the interior provinces of 
China. The members of the two missions had few opportunities, 
and those very brief and unsatisfactory, of seeing the countr 
between the eastern coast and Peking; their acquaintance wit 
that capital was still more restricted, as they passed through, or 
resided in it as prisoners; and if they have transmitted to us 
somewhat more copious and more interesting descriptions of the 
territory, situated between Peking and Canton, these only serve 
to deepen our regret that writers so highly accomplished, and 
so successful in turning to the best use all the materials that came 
in their way, should have been prevented by a miserable policy, 
from pursuing their inquiries over the whole empire. 

That the time is approaching when the experiment of a third 
mission may be made, with greater prospects of good fortune, 
we have little hesitation in believing. bur Indian dominions have 
recently made such considerable strides towards the “ celestial 
empire,” and the enemies of our power in that quarter have been 
so signally humbled, that it is but reasonable to suppose, that, 
under these new circumstances, his Chinese Majesty would feel 
inclined rather to court than to deprecate our alliance. Besides, 
we imagine, that we can trace in the recent accounts from China, 
scanty as they are, some symptoms of incipient improvement amon 
the native authorities ; some little heretical backslidings from the 
orthodox gravity and reserve of former ages. We have fancied 


even, that we could discern in the Chinese horizon some flickerin 


beams—the avant couriers—of that light, which within the last 
ten years has increased so prodigiously in Europe. It was therefore 
with no ordinary feeling of curiosity that we opened the long promised 
volumes now before us, as we hoped that, even if indifferently ex- 
ecuted, they would enable us to make a favourable comparison 
between the China of 1793, and that of 1820. 

Nor have we been altogether disappointed. We must indeed 
regret that the task of writing the account of the Russian mission 
to Peking, had not fallen into abler hands than those of Mr. 
Tioskenikt. We do not expect to find in every country, particu- 
larly not, as yet at least, in Saskia, a Staunton or a Barrow; but 
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we should hope that the public service of that empire boasts of 
many officers of greater intelligence, abilities and knowledge, than 
the gentleman who performed the double duties of inspector and 
author on the present occasion. In the lowest departments of our 
revenue establishment, individuals might be found much more com- 
petent than he appears to be, to the various exigencies of the 
station which he fulfilled. His descriptions of the country which 
he traversed between Siberia and Peking, are remarkably jejune 
and monotonous. Novel objects seem to make but a slight im- 
pression on his mind, and hence he speaks of them with as much 
indifference as if they had been familiar to him all his life. He 
is credulous in the extreme. He sets down on loose hearsay state- 
ments of the most extravagant kind, without taking the least trouble 
to ascertain whether they were true or false. He evinces not only a 
want of judgment in the compilation of his materials, but occasion- 
ally the grossest ignorance in the use that he makes of them. So 
indolent, or so diffident is he, in seeing and observing with his own 
eyes, and noting with his own pen, that he prefers to depend on 
the labours of other writers who preceded him, and from whom he 
copies scores of pages, sometimes even without acknowledgment. 

Many of these redundant extracts, his commentator, the learned 
and judicious Klaproth, has properly omitted. Several of his most 
material errors have been also corrected by the same hand. But 
much still remains to fatigue the reader, who is accustomed to the 
luminous and animated narratives of our own travellers. Too large 
a portion has also been translated, of matter that is not only anti- 
quated but apocryphal, the publication of which might, for aught 
we know, be sufficiently suitable to the present state of litera 
taste in Russia, but is with us extremely objectionable for its pro- 
lixity and nonsense. 

Usider all these disadvantages, however, we consider Mr. Tim- 
kowski’s work as deserving of attention, not only on account of the 
details with which it furnishes us respecting those parts of Mon- 
golia and China which he visited, but inasmuch as his volumes are 
among the very few useful contributions to literature which Russia 
has yet produced. It is, besides, an indication of the enlightened 
domestic policy which was acted upon by the late Emperor Alex- 
ander, that, although the Russian government has had a regularly 
established religious and scientific mission at Peking, for about a 
century, which has been usually renewed every ten years, the pre- 
sent journal is the first that has been published under the imperial 
sanction and patronage. Indeed, with the exception of Lawrence 
Lange, who was attached to the mission in 1727, none of its mem- 
bers appear to have drawn up, or at least to have preserved, any 
account of its proceedings. His work was published in the Nor- 
dische Beitrage of the celebrated Pallas, but has never appeared in 
any other than the German language. It is, therefore, natural 
enough that Mr. Lloyd (who has re-translated Timkowski’s volumes 
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from the French version, which was made under the revision of 
Klaproth), should inquire ‘ what advantages literature and science 
have derived from the Russians having thus possessed, for a 
hundred years, an opportunity which, if allowed to natives of 
England, France, or Germany, would most robably have lon 
since made us fully acquainted with every thing relative to the 
history, the institutions, the government, &c., of this great empire, 
and its extensive dependencies?’ To this question, as far as we 
know, he is correct in saying, that ‘ no satiate answer can be 
given.’ 

The treaty of peace, to which the Russian mission owes its 
establishment at Peking, was concluded on the 14th of June, 
1728. Itis composed of six ecclesiastical and four lay members. 
The avowed object of the former is to perform the spiritual duties 
for such Russians as are permitted to reside at Peking ; for which 
purpose they are allowed to have two houses of worship. The lay 
members of the mission are young men, ‘ who are obliged to study 
the Mantchoo and Chinese languages, and to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of China,’ under the pretext, that such knowledge is 
necessary for the officers who are employed in the Russian custom- 


- houses on the frontiers. All the members of the mission reside in 


a vast building, called the Kouan. 
The mission to which Timkowski was attached as inspector, left 
Petersburg in 1819, in order to relieve the one which had been at 
Peking since the commencement of 1808. It arrived on the Ist of 
July, 1820, at Kiakhta, the frontier town of Siberia; and left that 
lace on the 31st of August, for Peking. Its course was through 
ongolia, and the desert of Gobi—an arid and excessively unin- 
teresting country, which Timkowski has rendered, if possible, still 
more so, by the prosaic dullness of his descriptions. We shall 
therefore suffer him to pursue his journey undisturbed, until we 
find him passing under an arched gate through the “‘ Great Wall,” 
which has been now in existence upwards of sixteen centuries. 
‘ This wall, observes our author, is properly composed of two thin walls, 
the top of which is crenated; the interval is filled up with earth and 
vel. The foundations consist of large unhewn stones; the rest of the 


- wall is of brick; its height is twenty-six feet, and its breadth at the top, 


fourteen. Towers, in which there are many cast-iron cannon, are placed at 
about an hundred paces from each other; the great tower is decayed from 
age; the gate is much damaged, as well as the adjacent wall. No care 
is now taken to keep it in repair.’—vol. i., pp. 309, 310. 


On the second day after passing the wall, the mission reached 
the suburbs of Peking: ‘ the noise, the bustle, and the crowd an- 
nounced the vicinity of the most populous city in the world,’ which 
they entered in procession on the 2d of December. The narratives 
of the British missions to China are particularly defective on the 
subject of private houses. The following information respecting 
them will therefore be the more acceptable. 
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‘Tam able to give some general information respecting the Chinese 
houses, because the hotel of the Legation, as well as the Russian convent 
in Peking, is built in the manner of the country. All the dwellings, from 
the hut of the artisan, to the palace of the rich man, are of one story, and 
built of brick, and stand in a court-yard which is always surrounded with a 
high stone wall, so that from the street nothing is to be seen but the roof. 
Shops joining to the houses are an exception. Large windows, with paper 
instead of glass, occupy almost the whole of the front, which is always 
turned towards the south, as far as the situation will allow. The windows 
of the convent have Muscovy glass, which is a kind of mica; the rooms 
are tolerably high, and hung with white or coloured paper. In most 
houses, in all the shops, and even in the palace of the Emperor, remark- 
able sentences of celebrated philosophers and poets, are written on these 
hangings, as well as on white, red, or other coloured paper ; these inscrip- 
tions are called ¢ouctsu. In the houses of the rich, the doors and parti- 
tions are of costly woods, such as camphor and cypress, and adorned with 
carved work. Besides being agreeable to the eye, they diffuse a pleasing 

rfume in the apartment. The tables and chairs, made of the finest 
wood, are highly varnished and polished. Large houses have a whole 
range of rooms which have no communication with each other, but all 
open into a covered gallery supported on pillars, which runs in front of 
them. 

‘ There are no (open) stoves in the rooms, which are heated by coals placed 
in copper vessels made for the purpose, or in hollows contrived under large 
stone benches ; these benches are placed under the windows or along the 
opposite wall, and serve as seats during the day, and as beds by night. 
The form of the roofs of the Chinese houses is well known in Europe: 
they are not flat, as in the hot countries of the east; but high and concave 
from the top to the edges, which project beyond the walls of the houses, 
and are curved a little upwards, something like the summer houses in our 
European gardens. Some travellers have remarked that these roofs 
resemble the form of the dwellings of the primitive inhabitants, that 
is to say, the tents of the Nomade tribes*. All the buildings are 
covered with tiles, which are sometimes glazed with a green, red or yel- 
low varnish. Here, however, there are rules for every thing, and ac- 
cording to these, only the imperial buildings and the temples may be 
covered with yellow tiles; those of princes and great men, with green: for 
other houses grey tiles are used. In other respects the style of the houses 
differs only in such particulars as the locality, and the circumstances of 
the proprietors, naturally cause, Thus the houses in the southern pro- 
vinces differ from those of Peking.’—vol. i., pp. 322—324. 


It gives us great pleasure to learn from Timkowski, that Father 
Hyacinth, who was a member of the former mission, has ‘ trans- 
lated, from the Chinese into Russian, a history of China, and a 
complete geographical description of all the countries subject to 
that empire.’ e trust that this work will not be secreted among ~ 
the archives of the Russian government, but that it will be pub- 





_* Mr. Buckingham adduces a striking instance of this resemblance, in 
his travels through Mesopotamia.— Rev. 
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lished without delay. Illustrated by Klaproth, and transferred: to 
our language by the judicious translator of the volumes before us, 
it would form a most desirable accession to our literature. The 
same learned Father has also composed a Chinese dictionary, ac- 
cording to the Russian alphabet, which, if it were published with 
the addition of an explanation in Latin or French, would greatly 


facilitate the acquisition of the Chinese in every part of Europe. 


Our author is careful to remark the vicissitudes of the weather, 


which took place during his stay at Peking. Thus, under the date 
of the 15th of December, he observes :—. 


‘ The weather had been very fine since our arrival at Peking; on this 
day the sky became gloomy, and snow fell.’ 


‘ December 16.—The wind during the night was very violent, and in 
the mcrning the thermometer was ten degrees below Zero.’ 


With a carelessless, not at all unusual with him, our author a 
few pages after says :— 


‘ December 19.—During the night we had, for the first time, a fall of 
snow ; the weather throughout the day was misty and cold.’ . 


Upon the whole, we collect that during the six months which - 
our author spent at Peking, the weather he experienced there did 
not differ very materially from that which he might have encoun- 
tered in the. same season, in England ; with this exception, that 
Peking is liable to violent storms, which sweep over the Yellow 
Sea, and in their progress collect from the coast clouds of sand, 


which are sometimes so dense, that they cause an extraordinary 
degree of darkness. 


pon the subject of clothing, we meet with the following re- 
marks :— 


‘ Clothing in general, and especially for the men, is very expensive. 
The Mantchoos and Chinese of all ranks must have a pasticular dress for 
every season of the year, and persons in office put on three at once, not to » 
mention those for court and holidays. This extravagance involves the 
Mantchoo officers in considerable expense, and obliges even the most dis- 
tinguished men to have recourse to the pawnbrokers; they pledge the 
clothes which they do not want, and redeem those which they had previ- | 
ously pawned, and which they require for the season. 

‘On account of the heat of the climate (in summer) the Chinese wear 
very wide garments. The principal one is a long robe lined, which much 
resembles the Russian dress, only that the officers have them open both 
before and behind. Over this robe they wear one with wide sleeves, which 
in its shape is like that of the Russian clergy. The poor people make 
their dresses of calico or nankeen; those of the rich are of flowered silk, 
and sometimes of cloth or kerseymere. The favourite colour is blue, next 
violet and black. Green, pink, and particularly rose-coloured, are mostly 
adopted by the women. 

‘ In winter the robe is lined with a wadding of cotton, but rich people 
use for this purpose squirrel and sheep skin of superior quality, arctic fox 
and sable. Persons of fashion wear in winter the upper robe of sable, or 
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of black cat’s skin, tipped with white, which is highly esteemed ; the fur is 
worn outside to shew its beauty. These upper robes are sometimes no 
longer than our spencers ; as they are very light and convenient, they are 
worn when riding on horseback. The girdle is silk, but more frequently 
of worsted or tape, with a handsome buckle in front: the sword hangs on 
the left side, and also a knife in an elegantly varnished, or tortoise-shell 
sheath, together with little ivory sticks, which serve instead of forks. On 
the right side hangs an embroidered silk purse, containing a snuff-box, 
and in summer also a fan, which the men use as well as the women. For 
the sake of symmetry, to which great attention is paid by the Chinese on 
all occasions, they wear on the left side a similar bag filled with spices, 
which they eat at dinner to season their food. Below this robe is one very 
light, of silk or linen, which answers to the chemise ; but this is not in 
general use, and is but rarely washed. This want of cleanliness, which 
we meet with even among persons of rank, is the more disagreeable, as the 
Chinese, unlike all the other nations of the east, are either unacquainted 
with the bath, or but seldom wash their bodies; they even consider it un- 
healthy to bathe in summer. They use neither pocket-handkerchiefs, nor 
napkins at table; a piece of paper answers the purpose. Their trowsers 
are either of nankeen or silk; the greater part of the Chinese have their 
boots made of these materials, but the rich have theirs of black satin. 
Shoes are also worn, the soles of which, as well as of the boots, are very 
stiff and inconvenient, being made of papier maché an inch thick. Persons 
of distinction wear oval caps of cherry-coloured satin, with a black border 
and red tassel. The border as well as the dress varies according to the sea- 
sons ; in summer it is made of velvet, and in winter, of sheep-skin or sable. 


‘ The caps or hats worn in summer, are in the form of a cone or funnel. 
They are of bamboo, so finely platted, and with so much taste, that if they 
were of a different shape they might be adopted by European ladies. The 
caps of public functionaries are surmounted with a button, the colour of 
which announces their rank. Persons of the lower class generally wear a 
nankeen jacket, and little felt caps like those of the Lithuanians, which 
are exchanged in summer for those made of straw. The men shave their 
hair on the forehead and temples, and braid the remainder in a tail, which 
hangs down the back. A long braid is considered as a great ornament ; 
it is frequently an arsheen and a half in length, and false hair is frequently 
resorted to, to supply the deficiency of nature. 

'* The dress of the women differs but little from that of the men. They 
comb and arrange their hair with much taste and elegance, and seldom 
cover their heads. Artificial flowers, rich pins of gold or precious stones, 


and beautiful butterflies, form an agreeable contrast with their blaek hair.’— 
fol. i., pp. 352—355. 


The translator speaks in his preface of the Russian mission at 
Peking, asthe only one from any Christian nation permitted to be 
established there. How is this assertion to be reconciled with the 
fact, that a Portuguese mission resides at this moment at Peking, 
and has been fixed there from a period we believe long before that 
of Russia? Timkowski mentions this mission in terms that savour 
not a little of religious and national jealousy. He says, that ‘ the 


Portuguese reside at Peking, in the capacity of members of the 
VOL, V. $ 
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astronomical and mathematical academy,’ and leaves it to be inferred 
that they would not be suffered to continue there, if the Chinege 


government did not stand in need of their assistance for ‘ compiling 
the Almanack.’ " 


We suspect also that our Russian has been biassed by sectarian 
and national prejudices, in hisaccount of the persecutions to which 
the Roman Catholics were subjected some years ago. 


We were told that the Catholic Missionaries had incurred the dis. 
pleasure of the Chinese government, by their too ardent zeal in makin 
proselytes, by the law-suits concerning their revenues, and by the conti- 
nual disputes between the different European priests residing in China, 
In 1805 the persecution was very violent; it was chiefly directed against 
the Chinese, and still more the Mantchoos, who had embraced the Christian 
religion. The following was the origin of it: 

‘ The Italian, French, and Spanish Jesuits had, by common consent; . 
sent letters to their brethren in Europe, and reports to Rome of the nun- 
ber and situation of their flocks, and of their success in propagating the 
Gospel. A Roman Jesuit, named Paul, had even sent to the Pope a 
Chinese, seventeen years of age, of promising talents, and chosen, as had 
been done previously, from among the poorer class. But the devout zeal 
of the fathers for the head of the Romish church went still farther ; one 
of them, called Adeodatus, who followed the business of clock-maker to 
the court at Youang-ming Youan, and was at the same time a skilful topo- 
grapher, drew a map of a Chinese province, on which he noted a great 
village, the inhabitants of which had embraced the Christian religion ; the 
places and several particularities were written in Chinese characters, with 
the Latin pronunciation. I was assured that this map had been sent to 


» the Pope by the Jesuits of the French and Italian convents at Peking, ac- 


companied by bitter complaints against the Portuguese ecclesiastics, and 
detailed accounts of the revenues and landed property of which the latter 
had taken possession. All these papers, as well as the young Chinese, 
were sent direct to Canton to be embarked on board the first ship for 
Europe; but the messenger of the Jesuits was stopped on the way, pro- 
bably by the machinations of the Portuguese, and conducted to Peking. 
The papers were laid before the Emperor Kia King, who was of a pusilla- 
nimous and suspicious character; the map immediately filled him with 
violent suspicions, for he thought that the Pope could not pretend to ex- 
tend his authority over a part of the celestial empire, which is separated 
from the whole world by the ocean, by lofty mountains, and desolate 
steppes. All the European priests of the Catholic religion were summoned 
to the palace of Youang-ming Youan, where they were shewn the letters 
and map. : 

‘ As the authors of the letters confessed having written them, the others 
received permission to return to their convents. The person who had 
drawn the map was sent to the common prison, and at the end of a hundred 
days was transferred to’ Jeho, his convent demolished, and the Jesuits re+ 
ceived from the treasury an indemnification of 3,400 silver rubles. These 
events occurred towards the end of July, in 1805. 

‘In consequence of this occurrence, a fresh persecution was commenced 
against the Christians. They wanted to oblige them to trample upon the 
eross, and to abjure.their errors ; those who refused, were threatened with 
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death. At Peking many thousand persons were discovered who had em- 
braced the Christian religion, even among the members of the imperial 
family and mandarins. The enraged monarch commanded that the com- 
mon people should remain unmolested, and directed all his vengeance 
against the members of his family. ‘He appointed a special commission 
composed of the director-general of the police at Peking (Ti-tou), of a 
prince of the blood, and the president of the department of criminal affairs, 
and ordered all those who obstinately refused to abjure Christianity to be 
imprisoned and tortured in the most cruel manner, after having been de- 
prived of their rank and fortune; to be beaten on the cheeks and thighs, to 
have incisions made in the soles of their feet, and the wound filled with 
horse hair, finely cut, then closed with a plaster and sealed up. It is 
affirmed that such tortures had never before been practised in China. 

‘ Several of these miserable beings, chiefly Chinese soldiers, lost their 
courage during these tortures, but the majority remained faithful to their 
religion. In the sequel, the president of the criminal tribunal having 
learnt that in his own house nearly all his relations and servants were 
Christians, was less rigorous in his examinations, and more indulgent to- 
wards the Christians. An order was issued for seizing, in the four Catholic 
convents in Peking, all works relating to the Christian religion, written in 
Chinese or Mantchoo, as well as the blocks which served for printing them, 
but the priests succeeded in saving the greater part. 

‘ Thus the distrustful character of the Chinese, and the indiscreet zeal 
of the Jesuits, in sending the map and the young Chinese to the Pope, 
were the principal causes of the persecution against the Roman Catholic 
Christians ; for otherwise the Chinese government is in many respects dis- 
tinguished for its great toleration.’—vol. i., pp. 363—367. 


We add the following paragraphs, which appear to furnish ‘a key 
to the author’s national wishes on this subject. It is not all im- 
robable that the Russian missionaries were, at bottom, the -‘real 
instigators of the persecutions, which our author has not even the 
decency to deplore. 

‘ Father Hyacinth told us that a short time before the arrival of the new 
Mission, one of the lawyers or procurators general of the empire, had repre- 
sented to Kia-king the necessity of passing a law concerning the Roman 
Catholics living at Peking. 

‘ Several members of the tribunal of foreign affairs insinuated that it 
would be better to fill the places of astronomers with the Russian eccle- 
siastics or students at Peking instead of the Roman Catholic Missionaries. 
The Chinese have long been desirous of driving away the latter, who main- 
tain their ground only by virtue of an ordinance of the Emperor Kanghi.’— 
vol. i., p. 367. 


Our author has interwoven with his narrative, descriptions of 
Eastern Turkestan, or Little Bucharia, of the country of the Sun- 
garians, and of Tibet, which we shall take leave to pass over, as 
besides leading us away from the main subject, they are borrowed 
for the most part from sources upun which little dependence can be 

laced. 
. The Russian mission is certainly treated in a very different man- 
ner at Peking, from either of the missions which the British 
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Government sent to that capital. During the stay of our officers. 
in China, they were watched as if the had been so many spies, 
and kept close in quarters as if they had been a company of muti- 
neers. The Russians on the contrary appear to have free access 
to all parts of Peking, and to lounge and loiter about wherever the 

like. We can easily imagine the feelings of Lord Amherst, or Mr. 


Ellis, on reading the following passage :— 


‘ January 3d.— We visited to-day the shops of the merchants, situated, 
for the most part, in the Chinese suburb of Vai-lo-tching. 

‘ At the commencement of the street of Lieou-li-tchang, which is ve 
narrow and dirty, there are several booksellers’ shops. They sell Chinese 
and Mantchoo books, which they keep ready bound, and in good order; 
but when we come to examine them, we soon discover that many of them 
are imperfect. The Chinese booksellers, like many of ours, will ask five 
times as much as a book is worth: they try to put off copies which want 
some leaves, or are composed of the sheets of three or four different works. 
You must be very much on your guard to avoid being imposed upon : the 
Same mistrust, indeed, is necessary in the purchase of other articles. The 
best books, and chiefly historical ones, are piinted at the imperial press, 
where the booksellers of Peking and other towns buy them at prices fixed 
by the government. This press, likewise, publishes every two days, @ 
gazette containing the extraordinary events which occur in the empire, 


ordinances, and especially a list of the promotions and favours granted by 


the.emperor, such as yellow robes and peacocks’ feathers, which are equi- 


valent to orders of knighthood in Europe; the punishment of Mandarins 
who have been guilty of misconduct, &c. , 

‘ Printers and even booksellers have copper and wooden plates engraved 
for works of minor interest ; as mauy copies are printed off as are required, 
and which are sold at arbitrary prices. Very neat and legible characters, 
printed on fine paper, enhance the price of the work. Moveable types 
cannot be used for the Chinese language: their best paper is made of 
cotton. 

‘ Further on, in the same street, are the jewellers’ shops, where they sell 
pictures, articles sculptured in jasper, ivory, and fine wood for ornamenting 
apartments, the workmanship of which is very good. We also see glass 
wares, varnished porcelain, &c.; every thing of the best quality. There 
are even things which come from the imperial palace, and which the 
eunuchs contrive to carry off, and sell at a low price to the shopkeepers; 
likewise English goods imported into Canton. 


‘ Near each gate of the town, between the southern wall and the canal, 
we meet with saddled asses for the use of the public. The Chinese mount 
these animals to go from one gate to another, for which they pay ten 
tchokhi, or about four copecks in copper: they are likewise used to carry 
light burdens. In winter, the canals being frozen over, they are crossed in 
a kind of sledge which contains several persons, and is drawn by one man. 
We were told that people often travel from Peking to the southern pro- 
vinces in little carts drawn by men—a melancholy consequence of the too 
numerous population, which is destitute of means to obtain a better live- 
lihood. The extent of China is disproportionate to the number of the 
inhabitants, and the ground is exhausted:by incessant cultivation. 
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‘ Near the wall of the town are caverns, which serve as habitations for 
the poor. It is impossible to form an idea of the deplorable spectacle 
presented by these unhappy people. Almost destitute of clothing, and 
covered with fragments of mat, they haunt the shops of the mercantile 
quarters, and when they have received a few tchokhi, return and hide 
themselves in their caves.’—vol. ii., pp. 12—14. 


Our author was unable to learn whether there existed at Peking, 
any hospital or other charitable institution for the poor. During 
the four months of winter, however, boiled rice is distributed among 
them, from the magazines which are established to receive part of 
the imposts in kind. In one of the suburbs there is a public 
school, which was founded and liberally endowed in 1662, by a mem- 
ber of the present dynasty. The land force, composed from the four 
nations of the empire—the Mantchoos, the Mongols, the Oudjen- 
tchookhas (partly Mantchoos and partly Chinese), and the native 
Chinese—is stated by our author to amount to the number of 740,000 
men, besides the irregular light Mongol cavalry, which, in their or- 
ganization and the nature of their service, resemble the Cossacks of 
the Don. The Chinese soldiers, both foot and cavalry, are exercised 
chiefly in the use of the bow, the matchlock and artillery. Accord- 
ing to our author, who appears to have inquired into the subject 
with more than his usual industry, the “ celestial army” is not a very 
formidable one. The soldiers acquire little dexterity in any of their 
exercises. Naturally of weak constitutions, and accustomed to an 
indolent life, few of them have strength to draw the bow. It 
appears that they are obliged to furnish their own muskets, and 
that they are generally so poor, as to be compelled to borrow one 
from a neighbour when summoned out on duty. ‘ The musket be- 
sides has no ramrod, the powder is weak, and, consequently, the 
shot wants force and accuracy. Lastly, they hold the piece elevated 
for fear the ball should fall out. Their artillery is in a miserable 
condition.’ If this be a correct representation of the military re- 
sources of the Chinese, it is manifest that the principal cause of the 
suspicion and jealousy exercised against the British missions, arose 
from the apprehension that they might perceive too clearly ‘“ the 
nakedness of the land” —“ the rottenness of the state of Denmark.” 
Weare further told, though the information is not new, that the na- 
val force of China is still more insignificant than the army. Her 
ships of war are few, ill-built, and miserably equipped. p23 

We have not room to enter into any of the religious ceremonies 
which our author witnessed at Peking. But as there are some 
countries in the west of Europe—the first too, as they deem them- 
selves, in the march of civilization—-which think it necessary that 
there should be only one state religion, and that this religion 
should domineer over all the rest, we shall take leave to submit to 
their attention the evidence of Mr. Timkowski, as to the policy of 
the Chinese government on this subject. 


‘March 20.—The Chinese Christian, Pierre Bourjoie, told me that the 
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procurator-general of one of the southern provinces had sent a report to 
the emperor respecting several Chinese, who had been condemned for having 
embraced the Christian religion. The emperor asked in what their crime 
consisted. The mandarin replied that they had abandoned the faith of 
their ancestors, to follow foreign doctrine. The emperor finding nothing 
in this action which could disturb the tranquillity of the empire, ordered 
them to be sent home at the expense of government.’—vol. i1., p. 86. 


So much for the short sightedness of the Chinese sovereign, 
who did not foresee that this Christian was guilty of “a divided 
allegiance,” that it was his object to pull down “‘ the church” and 
“throne,” and to murder all who differed from him in opinion, in 
their warm beds! But what will the enlightened Viscount Man- 
deville, what will the sagacious Earl of Winchilsea, what will the 
wise Lord Kenyon say, when they hear that—‘ All religions are 
tolerated in China ! ’—that ‘ the policy of the Mantchoo court has 
adopted the maxim of leaving every man to believe what he 
pleases!’ ‘‘ We do not credit it, cry the noble bigots, for if such 
a policy were adopted, the dynasty would not hold its seat a single 
hour.” Here again we answer in the words of our author. ‘ This 
tolerance,’ he says, ‘ consolidates the power of the emperor over the 
different nations which live under his sceptre.’ ‘The Mantchoo,’ he 
adds, ‘ who blindly believes in the priests of Fo ; the Chinese, who 
follows the laws of Confucius and Laotsu ; the Mongol, a zealous 
follower of Boudha; the Turkestan, the disciple of Mahomet, en- 
joy equally the protection of the laws, and (direful consequence !) 
live upon friendly terms with each other. The priority of origin 
and of power, and the different degrees of civilization, are the only 
characteristics which distinguish these nations.’ Thus we see, that 
England, refined in arts and predominant in arms, has still a use- 
ful lesson to receive in the science of policy and justice, from the 
“barbarous,” “ignorant,” ‘‘ superstitious,” ‘ besotted” Chinese! 

A few characteristic features of Peking remain to be noticed, 
which, as. marking a capital so rarely described, deserve attention. 
The principal class of its inhabitants, is composed of the Mantchoo 
troops ; the second class, of merchants and artizans. The popula- 
tion of the capital has been variously stated. We believe it ma 
be safely considered, as exceeding two millions, of whom, it is said, 
there are at least fifty thousand persons, who, being without 
employment, have recourse for their subsistence to robbery and 
cheating. If so, they must be eminently dexterous in their voca- 
tion, or the police must be peculiarly on the alert, as our author 
says, that during the six months of his residence there, he did not 
hear ‘ of one single robbery of importance!’ Hear this ye genii of 
the Mansion-house and Bow-street. 

Fires are of rare occurrence in Peking, owing, perhaps, to the 
general use of close stoves, in which coals are burnt. The Chinese 
are distingushed for their precautions against such accidents. 


They have fire-engines, though of a construction inferior to those 
of Europe. 
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Anderson, who accompanied Lord Macartney, says, in his de- 
scription of Peking, that “there are no carriages standing in the 
streets for the convenience of the inhabitants, like our hackney 
coaches in London.” If he was correct, things appear to have 
mended since his time, as Timkowski informs us, that * wherever 
two streets meet, and at every bridge, there are two-wheeled car- 
riages, answering the same purposes as hackney coaches in Europe. 
They are lined with satin and velvet, and drawn by mules or horses.’ 
Nay, he adds, the great people, and especially the ladies, use sedan 
chairs. In the time of Lord Macartney, and even more lately, in 
that of Lord Amherst, the private carriages of the ambassadors and 
suite were objects of endless curiosity. But now, it seems, ‘ there 
are many officers in Peking who have their own carriages and 
horses.’ These are decided symptoms of improvement. e sub- 
join a few other traits of this vast metropolis. : 


‘ The internal commerce for the supply of the capital is extremely active. 
The southern provinces, especially those situated beyond the river Kiang, 
may be considered as the centre of the inland trade. They produce tea, 
rice, cotton, and silk. There are manufactories of silk, especially at Hang- 
tcheou and Sou-tcheou, which are considered as a terrestrial paradise; also 
manufactories of porcelain, ink, furniture, and lackered goods. 

‘ Provisions are sold in all quarters of the city; almost at every step 
there are shops where they sell rice, flour, small loaves baked, or rather 
boiled in steam, meat, &c. The inhabitants of Peking, and the Chinese 
in general, prefer pork, which is here better flavoured, and more easy of 
digestion, than in Russia. The Mantchoos, Mongols, and Turkestans eat 
mutton, and the latter beef. Mutton and beef are not very good in China, 
because the cattle coming from Mongolia are too much exhausted, and are 
not properly attended to after they reach the capital. Butter, especially 
made of sheep’s milk, comes from Mongolia. The Chinese prefer hog’s 
lard, and cannot bear even the smell of butter made of cow’s milk. The - 
most common domestic fowl are geese, ducks, and ‘chickens. The first 
are indispensable at grand entertainments. The physicians forbid patients 
to eat poultry, as indigestible and unwholesome. A species of duck called 
ya-tsu is a very favourite dish on grand occasions, and is dressed in 
more than thirty different ways. The ducks of Peking are very large, very 
fat, and juicy. In the winter, there are partridges, pheasants, and game 
of all kinds. But it is necessary to be very careful in purchasing provi- 
sions, for the Chinese dealers. mix plaster or sand in the flour to increase 
the weight. Often they sell the flesh of animals that have died of some 
disorder, or of such as are not generally used for food ; for instance, asses, 
mules, camels, &c. They improve the appearance of ducks and chickens 
by blowing the air between the skin and flesh, which makes them look very 
white and plump. AY. 

_ * Peking is supplied with fresh fish, especially carp, from the neighbour- 
ing rivers, and the sea coast. Smoked fish and lobsters are very common. 
In the winter the court receives large frozen fish, such as sturgeons, sea 
eagles ( Raia aquila), carp, of a particular species, called in Russian sazans, 
&c. They are brought on camels, from the river Amour. The emperor 
distributes them among the princes of the first order, and by this means 
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acertain quantity finds its way into the markets. As for fruits and vege- 
tables, they have them of all kinds as in Europe, such as very excellent 
cabbages, cucumbers, carrots, turnips, radishes, &c. All these vegetables, 
except. the cabbages, are salted, and that to such a degree, that they are 
used at table instead of salt. Grapes, peaches, apples, and delicious pears, 
are extremely abundant; there are also oranges and lemons, but they are 
not well flavoured. 

‘The general and constant beverage is tea; but it is prepared ve 
differently from that which comes to Europe. The Chinese gather for their 
own use the young leaves of the tea shrub, which are dried in the sun. 
This kind of tea has a most delicious fragrance and taste, and is very good 
for the stomach. 

‘ The Chinese distil a very strong brandy from rice, which they drink 
warm in small cups. At table, they have a kind of sour brandy, called 


chaostsieou (burnt wine), which is extracted by distillation from fermented 
rice. 


* os * * * # 


‘ The society of the Chinese and Mantchoos of high rank, and of a 
certain age, is very serious. Women are never admitted into it. In the 
company of well-bred persons every body conforms to the taste of the 
eldest, who takes the lead in the conversation, which turns upon subjects 
of morality, and serves as a kind of lesson to the younger members of the 
company. These meetings, though often very insipid, have always some- 
thing solemn in them, even among country people ; and the bounds of de- 
corum are never violated. 

‘ An assembly of literati, especially if it consists of gay and ingenious 
young men, frequently amuse themselves with composing little poems; 
one, for instance, proposes a riddle, and another replies by a stanza, which 
contains the solution. 


‘ The Chinese, however, are not so fond of these meetings, which are often 


dull and uninteresting, as of more cheerful pleasures; good cheer, social ~ 


mirth, and the game on the fingers callod howa thsionan, something re- 
sembling the Italian mora. The loser is obliged to drink a glass of brandy. 
They also play at cards and chess, and amuse themselves with cock and 
quail fighting. 

‘ Asiatic jealousy does not permit them to invite and entertain their 
friends at their own houses: the Chinese receive only visits of civility from 
their relations. For this reason, when any one wishes to shew his regard, 
or to perform the obligations which he has towards persons whose pro- 
tection he seeks, he invites his friends, or those of whom he is in need, 
to a tavern, where he treats them as magnificently as his means allow 
him. These entertainments are generally accompanied with noisy diver- 
sions. 

‘ The Chinese love numerous assemblages. The public walks are not 
frequented every day; but at certain seasons they are crowded by immense 
multitudes, Besides the festivals at the new year, and a few others, the 
Chinese have no weekly holidays: the people labour continually. 

‘In spring, the people frequent the promenades in the environs of 
Peking, to the south and west, which are for the most part very pleasant. 
The common people go on foot. The company drink tea, and amuse 
themselves with the feats of jugglers, rope dancers, &c. Persons of rank 
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and fortune shew themselves on the promenades in splendid carriages, 
drawn by fine mules, or riding on spirited horses. The spirit of vanity and 
luxury, common in all great cities, manifests itself in the same forms at 
Peking.’—vol. ii., pp. 189—198. ' 

From a list of the prices of provisions which follows this descrip- 
tion, we find that the principal necessaries of life might be had at 
Peking in 1821, at about the same rates as usually prevail in Paris. 

After devoting about a hundred and fifty pages of his second 
volume to a historical essay on Mongolia, our author resumes his 
narrative, and relates his return to Russia. As we have been 
chiefly desirous of eliciting from him the most interesting points of 
such information as he had collected concerning China, we here 
take leave of him, with a very humble request, that when he next 
travels into that country, he will confine his account of it to such 
matters as passed under his own observation. Had he followed 
this course in the present work, instead of two tiresome volumes, 
we should have had one of a popular, instructive and amusing 
character. The extracts which we have given justifies us in say- 
ing as much ; but we must add, that in order to get at them, we 
have been obliged to disencumber them of a vast weight of rubbish. 





Art. XI. 1. The Guards. - A Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/.8s.6d.. London: 
Clerc Smith. 1827. 


2. English Fashionables Abroad. A Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
London: H.Colburn. 1827. 
3. Historiettes; or, Tales of Continental Life. By the Author of “‘ The 


English in Italy.” 3 vols. 8vo. 12. lls. 6d. London: Saunders and 
Ottley. 1827. 


_4. Falkland. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 264. 10s.6d. London: H. Colburn. 


1827. 


5. Richmond ; or, Scenes in the Life of a Bow-Street Officer, draun up 
from his private Memoranda. 3 vols. 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. London: 
H. Colburn. 1827. 


Tue English “reading public” has, within the last'two or three 
years, discovered symptoms of a taste for personalities, anda vora- 
cious appetite for gossip, seasoned by private scandal, unequalled 
even by the Athenians in the days of Avisiophbids: There might 
have been some excuse in the times of the old Greek comady, for 
subjecting “‘ oculis fidelibus” the persons, and exhibiting in action, 
and embodying in words the doings and sayings of rulers, rebels, 
sophists, poets, and philosophers ; because in those days the dra- 
matic poet was at once the periodical critic and public satirist—the 
newspaper editor, and the painter of manners. It was his business 
to submit all that was passing around him, through the eyes and 
ears, to the judgment of a hearing and seeing public; for as yet 
that grand impersonation, a ‘‘ reading public,” was not: and he 
was in some measure compelled to make every thing ‘broad and 
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palpable, in order to enable those to distinguish and seize upon his 
meanings, who could never have comprehended a subtle allusion, 
or caught a fine and glittering trait of satire. Like the comic 
masks worn by his actors, every characteristic feature was to be 
extravagantly protruded or extended, in order that those who were 
at adistance, both from the theatre of passing events, and the 
stage on which those events were caricatured, might be able to re- 
cognise a sort of distorted resemblance to the persons, with whose 
names, at least, and the rumour of whose deeds, they were familiar. 

The tendency of this was obvious: the liberty of the poet grew 
into license; and from being at first a whimsical and ludicrous 
composition, to which, however, consistency of character, of truth, 
and language, were essential, the Aristophanic comedy degenerated 
into outrageous personality and insane scandal; its dialogue lost 
all its grace, and became a violent and vulgar diatribe against all 
that was pure and lofty, as well as all that was powerful in the 
land—a vehicle for impiety to the gods, and ill will to men. 

A similar revolution in taste seems now to be in course of fulfil- 
ment in our own country, while we have no such apology as the 
Greek poets to plead. The pretended fashionable novels, that have 
lately been manufactured—the auto-biographies of unheard-of 
persons—the memoirs of recently deceased, and even of living 
individuals—the private letters that have been printed—the con- 
versations that have so improperly been ‘‘ set in a note-book,” 
and sold to a publisher—are all symptoms of the odious love of 
private scandal which characterises the reading public of the pre- 
sent day. Let us turn to the publications of the last six months, 
and we shail find that the evil of which we complain, calls loudly 
for correction. 

To begin with Biography. What are the books in this class 
that attract the “ reading public?” The lives of actors, written by 
thenselves—of men who, from their profession, must mingle ex- 
tensively with all classes of society, with those that are both above 
and below them; and possessing, as they generally do, the talent 
to amuse, they have found means to extract many private anecdotes, 
to catzh many unobvious traits of character, and to see much of 
the natural disposition developed, in moments of conviviality and 
carelessness, when the feelings are permitted to flow unrestrained, 
and the undisguised heart laid open. It is the knowledge of this 
that has given popularity to the auto-biographies of so many players 
and playwrights ; and but for the anecdotes of others, which the 
are thus enabled to tell, their lives would have been allowed to 
slumber, with the forgotten heroes they once enacted, or the abor- 
tive farces which they scribbled. 

If we turn to the late Novels, we shall find that the mass of them 
rely fortheir attractions upon their personalities. It is impossible to 
take up a newspaper, without finding some paragraph which asserts 
that the story of this or that ingenious production is founded upon 
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real events; that all the characters are real, and moving in high 
life ; and that the author belongs to the peculiar set he describes. 
Even proper names are hardly disguised ; or, if they are, there is 
always something about them which fixes the character on the per- 
son intended ; and “ keys” are invented for meaner capacities, or 
the more vulgar lovers of scandal. Another very general practice, 
among the fashionable novel-writers of the present day, is to choose 
the name of some céterie, of which both the members and the ene- 
mies are sure to patronise the book which bears its name; the one 
party in the hope of being praised, the other in the persuasion that 
the set will be ridiculed or abused. The more private and exclusive 
the céterie, the more certain is the work of a sale: the vast mo- 
nasteries called clubs, and the female cabals, called ball com- 
mittees, are, in point of fact, merely severe inquisitions into famil 
circumstances, and personal history ; and people are naturally led 
to expect from such titles as “‘ The Guards,” ‘‘ The Club Houses,” 
“ The Lancers,” &c., an abundance of scandal, even if there should 
be a plentiful lack of sense and wit. 

We have rarely seen three volumes of more dismal and vulgar 
trash, than those entitled ‘The Guards.’ As a novel, the work is 
exceedingly low, stupid, and common-place; and. its author, while 
he has not even the talent for being abusive, evidently knows no- 
thing of the distinguished corps which he has insulted, by givin 
its name to his publication. There is but one remedy to the evil 
of such impositions—we mean, the wise determination not to buy 
them: but this remedy the ‘‘ reading public” seem to be resolved 
not to apply, till a Pov more such precious compositions as this 
shall compel them to adopt it. ‘The Sunnie is, indeed, powerfully 
calculated to hasten so desirable a consummation: and we could 
almost forgive the author the many risks we have run of dislocat- 
ing our jaws by constant oscitation, during our forced perusal of 
his eight hundred mortal pages, if we were sure that the audacity 
and ignorance displayed in them, would put “‘ fashionable” novels, 
and novel-writers, for ever out of fashion. 

We next come to ‘ English Fashionables Abroad,’ which appears 
to be another of the many unsuccessful attempts that have been 
made in this country, to describe Italian society and manners. It 
is styled a novel; but the plot is such a secondary object, so un- 
connected, and so little interesting, that we must consider the 
description of Italian life and society, including some well drawn 
English characters, brought in contact with these natives, to be 
the real object of the work. The scene is in Italy, from beginning 
to end; it shifts from Naples to Florence, and from Rome to 
Bologna, and in three volumes it would be wonderful if the writer 
could not. have enlivened his readers with some amusing sketches 
of native manners. A few such sketches there are, but the choice 


in general, is not felicitous, and the impressions they leave on the 
mind of the reader, is apt to mislead him. 
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The following is meant as a humorous caricature sketch of 


what appears to English people as an irregularity in Italian © 
life. : 


‘ At last Emily arrived at the Palazzo Altenise. There are no hall- , 
doors to the palaces at Rome, and she was obliged to wait till her servant 
went to the top of the house and back again, to ascertain whether Lady 
Mary was “‘ at home.” Meantime she amused herself with noticing some 
of the peculiarities that distinguish the Basse Cour,* of which foreigners 
are so proud, as being particularly appropriated to the residence of their 
nobility. In the centre of the yard was a mutilated fountain, which was 
evidently intended for use, not ornament, as from it as from a common cen- 
tre, were suspended ropes that were fastened to as many different windows 
as there were different families lodging in this magnificent palace, whether 
in the second story or the sixth. Each of these ropes was provided with 
a traveller, on which were slung various cans and other vessels, that, moved 
by hand-ropes and pullies, speedily supplied their various owners with 
water. Nor were these the only eerial traversers which this populous yard 
exhibited. The Palazzo Altenise is one of the many which, at Rome, 
affords no conveniences for domestic cookery; and in such cases there is 
but one remedy, namely, that trial of patience, a trattoria. One of these 
necessary evils was established at the Palazzo Altenise, and Emily recog- 
nised a basket of wild boar and ortolans, passing rapidly in its ascent to a 
window in the Mezzopiano (or intermediate floor), where her mantua- 
maker lived in a room about forty feet long, and scarcely high enough for 
a man to stand in.’—-vol. i., p. 222. 


Now all this appears very droll, and may prove amusing to the 
reader; but does it give him a correct idea of Italian life? We 
think not; for were we unacquainted with Italy, we should cer- 
tainly have been led to suppose, that Italian princes and dukes 
have no such things as kitchens in their palaces, have not their 
dinner dressed at home, but get it hoisted to them from the trat- 
toria, by means of one of those ropes and baskets; and that the 
lady duchess may be seen every day, at one o’clock, pulling up, 
or at least watching her servant maid hoisting, the basket contain- 
ing the victuals for herself and her caro sposo. This, however, is 
a mere caricature. Weconfess we never heard of the Palazzo Alte- 
nise ; but this we know, that many large houses are called palazzt 
in Italy, in which, however, no nobleman resides, and which even 
do not belong to any nobleman. Of those palaces which actually 
belong to, and are the residence of, some noble family, there is, at 
times, a part which is let, especially the entreso/s and upper floors; 
the piano nobile, or best floor, being reserved for the use of the 
family ; but in these we have never seen the display of ropes and 





-’ 





* This is a most unlucky adaptation of a French appellation to an 
Italian object. Why not use the appropriate word Cortzle, or the English 
‘“‘ court,” instead of basse cour, which means poultry yard! Italian pa- 
laces, and indeed all large houses, have a court in the centre, enclosed by 
the four sides of the building. 
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cans and baskets, which our author describes. The practice of a 
nobleman letting part of his own palace, was, we believe, unknown 
at Rome before the late French invasions; and even now, the 
higher order of the resident nobility are above it, and keep their 
palaces and their courts for their own use, and that of their at- 
tendants and dependants. Many of the Roman nobility have suf- 
fered during the late wars and political vicissitudes, others have 
forsaken their mansions, and gone to reside at Florence, Naples, 


Genoa, or Milan; some families, like the Colonna, have become’ 


extinct; yet the order is not fallen so low as a stranger might sup- 
pose, from the above and similar other sketches. Another thing 
must be observed by the English reader, and that is, that the size 
and the distribution of an Italian palace, are such as to do away 
with many of the inconveniences which accompany the letting of 
part of a house in England. The two cannot be compared together. 
The apartments of a family, in [taly, are disposed horizontally, in- 
stead of being vertically; and one floor there is equivalent to a 
whole house here. 


The author intends the following as a moral sketch of Italy :— 


‘ If the familiarity of foreign manners appears at first the most attractive, 
one advantage results from the reserve of English customs, which these can. 
never attain; for whenever the dignity which may have repelled us is 
thrown aside, our self-love ascribes the change to our own individual merits, 
and our gratitude and vanity are alike excited by a better degree of cour- 
tesy than that which, offered indiscriminately to all, is received with as wide 
indifference. It is the peculiar characteristic of English ladies of rank so 
to maintain their state, that it is never held in abeyance even in the equa- 
lising intercourse of intimacy; it throws a glory round the head of her 
who wears it, that brightens every action, and gives an added value to the 
slightest condescension of one who is herself thus honoured. This is, or 
at least was, the privilege of British aristocracy ; but on the Continent it 
is far otherwise. There titles are so multiplied, the line of nobility is 
stretched to such a length, that it has lost its strength and poise; and 
when you are amused with the vivacity, or attracted by the suavity of the 
pretty girl in the red shawl, who has made herself agreeable for the last 
half hour, to all those who have happened to sit on the same bench with 
her, you forget she is a duchessina in the involuntary comparisons she has 


_led you into, between her address and that of the last good comedian or 


mantua-maker that has similarly entertained you.’—vol. iii., p. 24. 


Now it is just possible that a foreigner may not find any dif- 
ference between the language or manners of an Italian duchess, and 
of a mantua-maker ; but he ought not to argue from this, that such a 
difference does not exist, because the former does not entrench her- 
self within that fence of distant reserve that an English lady of rank 
is accustomed, by education and example, to keep round her person. 
Manners vary according to latitudes, and the quiet dignity of Eng- 
lish manners, which is consonant to the present state of society, 
and the received ideas of this country, would be at variance with 
the greater vivacity and warmth of Italian intercourse, and would 
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be there considered affectation or dulness. , Mee yr this continual 
striving to prove that English manners are the best possible? They 
may be so for England, but it does not follow that they should be 
so every where else. But we will appeal to “ Philip himself, better 
informed.” In vol. ii., p. 89, we find the following remark : 

‘The proper medium for the calculation of etiquette, like that of the 
longitude, has hever been adapted to every country, nor is there any sub- 
ject upon which caprice.holds such a paramount sway. In Naples, for 
instance, it is considered highly indecorous for a lady to appear alone in 
her carriage: she may have her lover and her friend beside her with im- 
punity, but to appear alone is inadmissible. Nor would an Italian coquette, 
who attended in the least to appearance, be seen to enter a shop unescorted, 
or to walk across a room unprotected, though she would run from one end 
to the other with conspicuous bashfulness.’ 


Such are the whims of fashion and ton, rae * vary in shades from 
Lisbon to Pekin, and from Petersburgh to Palermo; little or no 
serious inference, as to real character, can be drawn from them. 
In Italy itself, a well bred Roman lady accuses Neapolitan society 
of vulgarity ; the Florentines consider the Milanese as being coarse 
in their manners, and nuances are to be found from one end of the 
Peninsula to the other. 

With regard to the morals of the country, although no general 
sweping censure is passed upon them in this work, yet the charac- 
ters selected and brought forward, such as La Terracina, and other 
ladies of a similar turn, and the frequent recurrence to the old tale 
of cicisbeism and serventism, afford by no means a fair criterion for 
judging of Italian females. It is well known, that serventism is on 
the decline ; that this highly improper custom has been mostly 
confined to the upper ranks, and to the idle and the effeminate in 
the middling ones, that the industrious classes never suffered it, 
that the Italian villagers and peasantry abhor the very name of it, 
and consider it as a stigma on the inhabitants of the cities. The 
country people, who constitute of course the majority of the popu- 
lation, have been little noticed by travellers; but we will say, that 
among the Italian peasantry, there is as much virtue as among the 
secon of any country. We will make no invidious comparison, 


ut let our author himself speak on the subject. At Castel Gan- 
dolfo, he says, 


‘They met the throng of villagers, who had just finished their early 
matins, and were now cheerfully preparing to fulfil the different avocations 
of the day. This is an Italian custom: the church door is always open, 
and there are few hours in which some one priest does not attend to invite 
his fellow mortals to prayers ; nor are there many who enter on their dail 
business, be the time of its commencement late or early, who do not first 
accept his warning, and invoke a blessing on their task.’—vol. ii., p. 9. 


And such, in fact, are the Italian peasantry, from the Alps to 
the furthest point of Calabria ; such their habits, such their humble, 
cheerful, contented existence: very different, in every respect, from 
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the dregs of the idle populace that swarm in the cities, and besiege 
foreigners with their dishonest or vicious importunities. Such is 
the peasantry whom the French republicans decimated, whom 
foreigners stiomatise as superstitious and blood-thirsty, and which 
some kind speculative patriot would regenerate, coute qui coute, 
even by fire and sword. And let it be observed, that the peasantry 
above described is that of the Roman states, which is hastily sup- 
posed to be the worst m Italy ; but the same ap Pr and con- 
tentedness is found in the extensive provinces of the kingdom of 
Naples, in those bordering on the Adriatic, in the Riviera of 
Genoa, in the vallies of Piedmont, in most districts, in short, ex- 
cepting always the Maremma, which cannot be said to be inhabited 
by a resident population. 


We will extract our author’s remarks on some whimsicalities of 
the English abroad : 


‘To be French, German, Russian, is an undeniable title to respect 
amongst the individuals of other nations; but, strange to say of the 
“‘ proud English,” it is not so with them abroad. ‘‘ That must be an Eng- 
lishman ; I know it byhis lounge.” ‘ Look at that Englishwoman’s poke 
bonnet and tight little spencer! Where would you see a Parisian so vul- 
garly tidy?” <‘‘ There was a row last night at the opera: of course it must 
have been kicked up by the English.” These, and a hundred such re- 
marks, which an Italian would not have the arrogance to make, nor the 
courage to repeat, are the common observations of the English upon each 
other abroad; they seem anxious to evade personal criticism, by sacrificing 
a holocaust to the fury of censure, and wish to purchase the suffrage of the 
Italians in their own favour, at the expense of the reputation of the best 
of their nation: but the base bribe is seldom accepted; and the fable of 
old is daily verified in the fate of those who are finally rejected by all 
classes, with still greater scorn than that with which they originally affected 
to treat their own.’—vol.i., pp. 142. 


This fear of contamination, which many English exhibit towards 
one another, puzzles foreigners, who think that a man, far from his 
own land, ought to rejoice at meeting a countryman. 

Open as this work is to severe criticism, it is by no means devoid 
of interest, as a description of Italian scenery and manners. The — 
few strictures we have made upon it, and which we might vastl 
multiply, are applicable to most of the works which treat of that 
country. We are happy, however, to observe, that a more 
liberal spirit begins to prevail on this subject. We are confident 
that many tours and travels, which were read with curiosity 
some years ago, would be scouted now. It is high time it should 
be so. Providence has dispensed good all over the earth; every 
where there are compensations; Christianity produces beneficial 
effects on its votaries, of every denomination ; and civil, if not poli- 
tical society, is brought every day, by the increase of instruction 
and the spread of intercourse,{more upon a level, in the various 
countries of Europe. Let us not overlook present advantages, * 
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the race after speculative ones: let us turn our eyes to the past, and 
we must gratefully acknowledge, that almost every nation in the 
civilised world has made greater progress towards:wisdom and hap- 
piness, in the course of the last few years, than it had done before 
in as Many centuries. , | 

Several of the remarks which we have made on ‘ English 
Fashionables Abroad,’ apply with still more force to the third work 
on our list, ‘ Historiettes.’ 

These volumes may be considered as a counterpart to “ The 
English in Italy,” under an altered title; a work upon whose 
merits we have taken occasion to express our opinion*. The dif- 
ference between the two productions, such as it is, appears to. us to 
be in favour of the junior publication ; for we perceive, in the pages 
of the ‘ Historiettes,’ that the decorations of foreign. idioms, and 
of those other little peculiarities, which merit only the name of 
conceits and pedantries, have completely lost their hold on the 
imagination of this author. Neither does he any longer see the 
policy, so far as respects himself, nor the justice, as far as others 
are concerned, of ostentatiously telling the world, that his acquaint- 
ance with English travellers is limited to a profliyate class of our 


countrymen, and confounding with them, absurdly enough, the 


high-minded and virtuous families, whom taste and _ intellectual 
curiosity have prompted to migrate to the Continent. The attempt 
at a resemblance to the popular work, entitled ‘‘ Highways and 
ws eee which struck us as having been characteristic of the 
*“* English in Italy,” is likewise very visible in the ‘‘ Historiettes ;” 
and the approximation to the merits of Mr. Grattan’s production, 
is in both instances pretty nearly the same. 

The scenes of the two principal stories are laid in Switzerland, 
with the localities of which the author appears to be tolerably con- 
versant, and the interest of the narratives is connected with some 
of those domestic revolutions which were effected, to an infinite ex- 
tent, on the Continent, by one or other of the violent political con- 
vulsions of the last century. There is scarcely a tale, in the three 
volumes, which does not embrace elements of the strongest interest. 
The remark applies particularly to the ‘ Regicide’s Family,’ and 
the ‘ Fall of Berne.’ If they fail, in a great measure, to produce a 
decisive and powerful impression, we must impute the failure to 
the circumstance, that the author brings too many characters on 


_ the scene ; and that he gives them all an equal claim to the sympathy 


of his reader, who feels no more concern about any one individual 
than another of the personages before him. 

The obvious course to success, in compositions like the present, is 
to introduce some particular object of attention, of such controllin 
eminence in the story, as that every thing else shall tend to, aa 





* Monthly Review, former series, vol. cviii., p. 184. 
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be ultimately engrossed by it. The neglect of this unity of design 
constitutes the leading defects of the volumes before us. Incidents 
and characters are so multiplied upon each other, that it is some- 
times difficult to say which facts and personages are principal or 
subsidiary. Hs. 

The story of the ‘ Regicide’ is a remarkable instance of this 
want of skill and arrangement. Driven from his native country, 
France, upon the restoration of the Bourbons, and condemned to 
pass a life of exile on the Swiss border with his family; there 
shunned by society, compelled likewise to make his children 
sharers of his seclusion; he himself, his possible fortunes, his sin- 
gular habits, his griefs, and not improbable consolations ; all these 
sources of interest might have been rendered highly available in- 
struments in fixing the sympathies ‘of a reader. But his attention 
is drawn off to other persons; he loses sight of the Regicide, and, 
taken away from the natural current of the story, his mind is em- 
ployed upon a succession of common-place accidents and events, 
the agents or sufferers in which, possess not the slightest claim to 
his consideration. 

The ‘ Fall-of Berne’ is more closely interwoven than the tale we 
have just been considering, with the events of the French revolu- 
tion. The story itself is apparently of no more importance to the 
author, than so far as it is a vehicle for some details respecting a 
few of the most celebrated incidents in the early stages of that ex- 
traordinary crisis, and an account of some partial struggles to 
which it gave rise, in one of the cantons of Switzerland imme- 
diately adjoining the French territory. The substantial matter of 
this tale would have received ample justice, if it had been abridged 
to about half the compass to which it is at present protracted. A 
considerable portion of what is related, has been either long familar 
to the public, or is inherently undeserving of the minuteness and 
labour bestowed upon it. 

The ‘ Historiettes,’ however, convince us, that this author is not 
destitute of imagination, and that he possesses a considerable ease 
and fluency of expression, occasionally rising into true spirit. Ge- 
nerally too, but we régret to say, not always, he manifests a desire 
to treat with candour and liberality, opinions not his own, and pecu- 
liarities, both national and individual, of which he cannot approve. 

Of the tale of ‘ Falkland,’ it is scarely possible for us to speak 
in measured terms. We cannot acquit the author of the conscious- 
ness, that he has purposely and wickedly aw the materials 
from which good men may reasonably apprehend great danger to 
the purity of manners. 

The theme he has selected, necessarily leads him into the frequent 
description of scenes, in which a more or less degree of guilt is uni- 
formly encountered. The best powers of fancy ‘are taxed—the 
glowing language of passion is exhausted, in order to set off these 
passages. Our understandings and our consciences are sought to 
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be soothed into neutrality—and the interest which we are called 
upon to feel, in behalf of guilt, is but too apt to modify to our sense 
the deformity of the crime that constitutes it. 

Lady Emily Mandeville, the wife of one whom she did not marry 
for love, but in whose society and that of her children she might 
have spent a useful and contented life, suddenly conceives a passion 
for a casual visitor, accidentally sojourning in her neighbourhood. 
She cherishes the unhallowed flame—and surrenders herself head- 
long to be consumed by it. Who is the female, that follows the 

radations of unlawful affection, and traces it from its origin to its 

nal triumph over sacred vows, and honour and reason—will not 
feel herself solicited by such a tale as this, to prefer one rapturous 
hour (as itis painted), of clandestine indulgence, to a whole age of 
steady paced tranquil virtue ? 

But what shall be said of the ethics, by which Falkland is en- 
abled to second the successful appeals of passion to his mistress ? 
May we not dread, that that philosophy shall appear not merely 
specious, but irrefutable to many, which, when resolved into its es- 
sential qualities, becomes only falsehood and ingenuity? When 
the sophistical suitor assures Lady Emily, that disgrace changes its 
nature when encountered for a beloved object—that the love which 
is nursed through shame and sorrow is of a deeper and holier nature 
than that which is reared in pride, and fostered in joy—that the 
adultery of the heart is no less criminal than that of the deed— 
and that there is something of pride and triumph to dare all things, 
even crime itself, for the one to whom all things are as nought— 
where, we ask, is the fact, the inference or suggestion, which belies 
or tends to disparage such abominable tenets? Or rather, is not 
the whole book an elaborate gloss on a code of inverted morality, 
where virtue is seen to compound with passion, and passion itself 
finds impunity in its inordinate excess ? 

But, if the summer-tide of indulgence were followed by a season 
of suffering and repentance—if the history of Falkland added an- 
other to the thousand recorded instances, which serve to shew how 
indissoluble is the connection which subsists between error and 
chastisement ; then, indeed, the portraiture of the criminal pleasure 
might be endured for the sake of the moral. But the story before 
us 18 framed on a different model. No symptoms of remorse—no 
“* compunctious visitings,” distract the heart of Lady Emily Man- 
deville, from the communion which she maintains to the latest 
moment with her paramour. Her case is calculated to raise the 
impression, that happiness may still be enjoyed by the violator of 
every sacred and social obligation, and every decent form which 
she was wont to respect ; and any disaster, any untoward incident, 
by which the lovers are afflicted or discommoded, is altogether 
distinct in its origin, from a sense of the guilt which they have 
incurred. 


A few more productions like Falkland, and works of imagina- 
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tion will contract an evil repute, which may seal them from the 
eyes of thousands, by whom they are at present read with profit 
and delight. Genius, fancy, energy of sentiment and diction, are 
the undoubted characteristics of the author: the possession of 
them only aggravates his offences of bad taste, and mischievous 
argument. disclaims an evil purpose—every page contradicts 
him. He affects to be not the open partisan of corruption of 
manners ; but he puts on this hypocritical mantle, for the base and 
ififamous purpose of stealing into the citadel, in order that he may 
the more effectually betray it. 

We know not how ‘ Richmond’ came to be classed with the 
tales we have just been reviewing. It is almost beneath contempt. 
It is a most lethargic and lifeless affair, differing from the com- 
mon admixtures of milk and water only in the undue proportion 
of the latter commodity. ae the matter is very long and 
very various, it possesses as little of what is interesting, for its ex- 
tent, as any ——- emanation of moderate talent with which 
we are acquainted, Indeed, there is not a passage in the three 
volumes, which might not have been, with the greatest facility, 
produced by any, the most careless amateur visitor of our police 
offices. Details of visits to race-courses—of inroads upon gipsy 
haunts—of the vicissitudes of. a thief-hunt-—of shop-lifting—of 
larcenies, great and small, all those little schemes, and ingenious 
as well as straight forward exercises, in which juvenile depredators 
are known to be brought up—these form the staple of ‘ Richmond.’ 
Each little sorry violation of a statute, such an incident of every 
day occurrence as even the newspapers have long forborne to re- 
iterate—is diluted into an ample narrative, until three swollen 
volumes, at length, rise from under the hand of our garrulous an- 
nalist. It would have been much more pleasant to us, to have 
been enabled to record a different opinion upon a work of this 
extent ; but we very much doubt the capacity of the subject itself 
to be made attractive'in any shape. 





Art. XII. The Shepherd’s Calendar ; with Village Stories, and other 
Poems. By John Clare. 12mo. pp. 238. 6s. London: Taylor. 1827. 


Joun Clare first became known to the world as the author of a 
volume of ‘‘ Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery,” com- 
posed during the scanty intervals of leisure which the fabotiptis 
occupation of a peasant afforded, and discovered only by an acci- 
dental circumstance. These attracted much notice, and, combined 
with the peculiar circumstances under which they were written, 
and which were related in a prefatory memoir, gained for him a 
considerable share of popularity and patronage. The subsequent 
appearance of his ‘* Village Minstrel,” established his reputation as 
a poet ; and the work now before us is likely to increase his fame. 
To his friends and admirers it will, we think, be a gratifying proof, 
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not only of his rising genius, but of the good use he has made of 
that liberal and judicious encouragement which has fostered it, 
and which he feelingly acknowledges in a modest preface. The 
resent volume is dedicated to his noble patron, the Marquis of 
ixeter, to whom, we believe, he is indebted for being raised above 
the necessity of labour, beyond what is consistent with the culti- 
vation of his mental powers. In its perusal we have felt a warm 
interest for the author, mingling with the pleasure it afforded, and 
we doubt not but others who read it will share this feeling. ’ 

The poems. of which the volume is composed, are characterised 
by an unpretending simplicity of style, and a uniform excellence 
of quality, which, though of an humble description, evince a lively 
fancy, and a mind acutely susceptible of impressions from the 
beauties of nature. To that numerous class of readers, the lovers 
of descriptive poetry, these productions cannot but prove highly 
attractive. In poetry of this kind we do not look for lofty concep- 
tions, profound thought, or a very creative imagination; we are 
satisfied with truth of delineation and accuracy of expression ; and 
in these requisites the author is by no means deficient. If, in 
reading these poems, we are continually reminded of Bloomfield, not 
only by the similarity of the subject, but by the manner in which 
it is treated, yet the comparison is not at all to Clare’s disad- 
vantage. His style is less ambitious, and his thoughts more un- 
affected, and a deeper poetical feeling breathes through his writings. 
His poems do not abound with incident ; but depend chiefly for 
their effect upon the intrinsic value of the sentiment, and the fidelity 
of the colouring. 

In both cases, however, much perhaps of the interest experienced 
by the reader arises from a knowledge of the habits and circum- 
stances of the writers; and this leads us to that passage in his 
Poe where Clare says, ‘ I hope my low station in life will not 

e set-off as a foil against my verses; and I am sure I do not wish 
to bring it forward as an excuse for any imperfections that may be 
found in them.’ Now, although his verses need not be viewed in 
relation to the humble station of the author, in order to be fairly 
appreciated, yet it would be a manifest injustice to view them apart 
from a consideration of his rustic character and self-informed mind: 
it would be unfair to judge them by too high a standard. We 
admire the spirit of the declaration in the latter part of the sen- 
tence, and shall avail ourselves of it to point out what appear to us 
to be blemishes. It is but justice to say, that, in reading Clare’s 

oems, we have less frequent occasion to revert to the origin of the 
individual in estimating the powers of the poet, than in reading 
those of Bloomfield. 

The-first and principal portion of the volume before us consists 
of a series of poetical pictures of the months, entitled ‘ The Shep- 
herd’s Caledon,’ which, as its name imports, is a description of 


the various appearances of nature, and the occupations, amuse- 
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ments, and customs of pastoral life, peculiar to the different seasons 
of the year. They are vivid and home-felt delineations, and lose 
none of their interest by our recollection of similar productions by 
other authors. The versification of the several months is judi- 
ciously varied; and the stanza, the octo-syllabie, and heroic 
couplets, are successively adopted, according as they suit the poet’s 
train of thoughts. This arrangement gives a liveliness to the com- 
position, while a happy selection of the characteristic features of 
each month, affords a contrast that prevents any appearance of 
sameness. The following extracts will enable the reader to form 
his own judgment of their merit. 


JULY. 

‘ July the month of summer’s prime, 
Again resumes his busy time ; 
Scythes tinkle in the grassy dell, 
Where solitude was wont to dwell ; 
And meadows, they are mad with noise 
Of laughing maids, and shouting boys, 
Making up the withering hay, 
With merry hearts as light as play- 
The very insects on the ground 
So nimbly bustle all around, 
Among the grass, or dusty soil, 
They seem partakers in the toil. 
The landscape even reels with life, 
While ’mid the busy stir and strife 
Of industry, the shepherd still 
Enjoys his summer dreams at will : 
Bent o’er his hook, or listless laid 
Beneath the pasture’s willow shade, 
Whose foliage shines so cool and gray, 
Amid the sultry hues of day, 
As if the morning’s misty veil 
Yet linger’d in its shadows pale ; 
Or lolling in a musing mood 
On mounds where Saxon castles stood, 
Upon whose deeply-buried walls 
The ivy’d oak’s dark shadow falls, 
He oft picks up with wondering gaze 
Some little thing of other days, 
Saved from the wrecks of time—as beads, 
Or broken pots among the weeds, 
Of curious shapes—and many a stone, 
From Roman pavements thickly strown, 
Oft hoping, as he searches round, 
That buried riches may be found, 
Though, search as often as he will, 
His hopes are disappointed still ; 
Or watching, on his mossy seat, 
The insect world beneath his feet, 
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In busy motion here and there, 
Like visitors to feast or fair.—pp. 60—62. 
* * * - 


Loud is the summer’s busy song, 

The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 
While insects of each tiny size 

Grow teazing with their melodies, 

Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day dies still as death. 

The busy noise of man and brute 

Is on a sudden lost and mute ; 

Even the brook that leaps along 

Seems weary of its bubbling song, 

And, so soft its waters creep, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep. 

The cricket on its banks is dumb, 

The very flies forget to hum ; 

And, save the waggon rocking round, 
The landscape sleeps without a sound. 
The breeze is stopt, the lazy bough 

Hath not a leaf that dances now ; 

The tottergrass upon the hill, 

And spider’s threads, are standing still ; 
The feathers dropt from moor-hen’s wing, 
Which to the water’s surface cling, 

Are steadfast, and as heavy seem 

As stones beneath them in the stream ; 
Hawkweed and groundsel’s fanning downs 
Unruffled keep their seedy crowns ; 

And in the oven-heated air, 

Not one light thing is floating there, 
Save that to the earnest eye, 

The restless heat seems twittering by.’—pp. 64, 65. 


The evening of such a summer day is thus charmingly described : 


‘ Now to the pleasant pasture dells, 
Where hay from closes sweetly smells, 
Adown the pathway’s narrow lane 
The milking maiden hies again, 

With scraps of ballads never dumb, 

And rosy cheeks of happy bloom. 

Tann’d brown by summer’s rude embrace, 
Which adds new beauties to her face, 
And red lips never pale with sighs, 

And flowing hair, and langhing eyes, 
That o’er full many a heart prevail’d, 
And swelling bosom loosely veil’d, 

White as the love it harbours there, 
Unsullied with the taunts of care! 


‘The mower now gives labour o’er, 
And on his bench beside the door 
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Sits down to see his children play, 
Smoking a leisure hour away : 

While from her cage the blackbird sings, 
That on the woodbine arbour hings ; 

And all with soothing joys receive 

The quiet of a summer's eve!’—pp. 66, 67. 


These are very pleasing pictures, painted with an observant eye 
and a practised hand, and containing numerous beauties. Asa 
contrast to the sultry repose of the last sketch, we must give the 
poet’s picture of ‘ November,’ whose sombre beauties are finely de- 
veloped. : 
‘ The landscape sleeps in mist from morn till noon ; 
And, if the sun Seale through, ’t is with a face ~ 
Beamless and pale, and round, as if the moon, 
When done the journey of her nightly race, 

Had found him sleeping, and supplied his place. 

For days the shepherds in the fields may be, 

Nor mark a patch of sky—blindfold they trace 

The plains, that seem without a bush or tree, 
Whistling aloud by guess, to flocks they cannot see. 


‘ The timid hare seems half its fears to lose, 
Crouching and sleeping "neath its grassy lair, 
And scarcely startles, though the shepherd goes 
| Close by its home, and dogs are barking there ; 
} The wild colt only turns around to stare 
At passer by, then knaps his hide again ; : 
And moody crows beside the road, forbear 
To fly, tho’ pelted by the passing swain ; 
Thus day seems turn’d to night, and tries to wake in vain. 
‘ The owlet leaves her hiding-place at noon, 
And flaps her grey wings in the doubling light ; 
The hoarse jay screams to see her out so soon, 
And small birds chirp and startle with affright; 
Much doth it scare the superstitious wight, 
Who dreams of sorry luck, and sore dismay ; 
While cow-boys think the day a dream of night, 
And oft grow fearful on their lonely way, 
Fancying that ghosts may wake, and leave their graves by day. 


| ‘ Yet, but awhile the slumbering weather flings 
Its murky prison round—then winds wake loud ; 
With sudden stir the startled forest sings 
Winter’s returning song—cloud races cloud, 
And the horizon throws away its shroud, 
Sweeping a stretching circle from the eye ; 
Storms upon storms in quick succession crowd, 
And o’er the sameness of the purple sky 

Heaven paints, with hurried hand, wild hues of every dye. . 

‘ Thus wears the month along, in checker’d moods, 
Sunshine and shadows, tempests loud, and calms; 
One hour dies silent o’er the sleepy woods, 
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The next wakes loud with unexpected storms ; 

A dreary nakedness the field deforms— 

Yet many a rural sound, and rural sight, 

Lives in the village still about the farms, 

Where toil’s rude uproar hums from morn till night, 
Noises, in which the ears of industry delight. 


‘ At length the stir of rural labour’s still, 


And industry her care awhile foregoes; 
When winter comes in earnest to fulfil 
His yearly task, at bleak November's close, 
And stops the plough, and hides the field in snows ; 
When frost locks up the stream in chill delays, 
And mellows on the hedge the jetty sloes 
For little birds then toil hath time for play, 
And nought but thresher’s flails awake the dreary day.’—pp. 88—92. 


In ‘ December,’ the poet thus feelingly laments the decline of 
old customs : 


‘Old customs! Oh! I love the sound, 
However simple they may be: 
Whate’er with time hath sanction found, 
Is welcome, and is dear to me. 


‘ Pride grows above simplicity, 
And spurns them from her haughty mind, 
And soon the poet’s song will be 
The only refuge they can find.’ 


If we were disposed to find fault, it would be with the too literal 
character of some of the descriptions, which are often minute upon 
unimportant points, and by consequence have an appearance of 
littleness, that savours more of matter of fact than poetry. Such ° 
passages as the following, enumerating common-place details, add 
nothing to the truth of the picture, while they detract from its 
spirit. 

‘ The housewife, busy night and day, 
Clears the supper things away ; 
The jumping cat starts from her seat ; 
And stretching up on weary feet, 
The dog wakes at the welcome tones 
That calls him up to pick the bones.’ 


And again, 
‘'The sun-beams on the hedges lie, 
The south wind murmurs summer soft ; 


The maids hang out white clothes to dry, 
Around the elder-skirted croft.’ 


This is too much like cataloguing, and has led the author into 
another fault, namely, an occasional exemplification of “ the art of 
sinking in poetry.” We will explain our meaning by a quotation : 
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‘ Often, at early seasons, mild and fair, 
March bids farewell, with garlands in her hair 
Of hazel tassels, woodbine’s bushy sprout, 
And sloe and wild-plum blossoms peeping out 
In thick-set knots of flowers, preparing gay, 
For Apzil’s reign, a mockery of May. 
The old dame then oft stills her humming wheel—__ 
When the bright sun-beams through the windows steal 
And gleam upon her face, and dancing fall 
In diamond shadows on the pictur’d wall.’ 


This beautiful description is spoiled by the following conclusion : 
‘ And while the passing clown remarks, with pride, 
Days lengthen in their visits a ‘ cock’s stride,” 
She cleans her candlesticks, and sets them by, 
Glad of the make-shift light that eves supply.’ 


Can any thing be more annoying than these four words in italic ? 
We reluctantly notice these trivial.defects, for they are of infre- 
quent occurrence: but if pointed out, they are easily obviated. A 
more frequent and positive fault, and to which we strongly object, 
is the use of vulgar epithets, or expressions ; not provincialisms 
merely, but absolute specimens of patois, and whose expressive 
qualities byno means atone for their inelegance. Such phrases 
as ‘dethering joys,’ ‘the tootling robin,’ ‘ plopping gun, 
‘ quawking crows,’ ‘ chimbled grass ;’ and such words as ‘ crimp- 
ling,’ ‘ croodling,’ ‘ crizzling,’ ‘ pudgy,’ ‘ poddle,’ ‘ progg’d,’ are 
hardly allowable in familiar prose, and not at all in poetry, even 
though there may be such in common use. We are not dis- 
posed to be fastidious, especially in local descriptions; but we 
must protest against the introduction of these obnoxious sounds in 
metrical compositions. They do not occur so constantly in this, 
as in the former works of the author; but they are the progeny of 
a vicious taste, that cannot be too sparingly indulged in, nor too 
soon abandoned altogether. 

Of the ‘ Village Stories,’ as stories, we cannot speak in terms of 
unqualified praise: in fact, there is scarcely any story in them, and 
they have all one common topic—love. In the conduct of the 
narrative, as well as the style of metre, we are occasionally re- 
minded of Crabbe, whose fidelity of manner the author has 
adopted with success ; whether unconsciously or by design, we do 
not know, but the similarity is evidently produced by an attentive 
perusal of that poet’s works. They have not, however, either his 
discriminating skill in the selection of materials, or his nervous 
force of language, and are deficient in character ; but there is a ten- 
der simplicity and delicacy of feeling about them, that gives a charm 
to their feebleness. Indeed, we fancy the author writes from his own 
personal experience, and that the feelings and thoughts portrayed, 
are such as he himself has been conversant with; though their 
interest is diminished by being put into the mouth of another ; todo 
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which with effect, demands dramatic power, and a mind construct- 
ed very differently from Clare’s. The subject, to be treated suc- 
cessfully, requires striking incidents and passionate language, and 
must have either power or novelty to recommend it. ‘The Rivals’ 
is an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the “ pastoral ;” a style of 
composition never very popular with us, and now justly neglected. 
There are, however, many pretty thoughts, like field-flowers, 
scattered up and down in this composition ; take the following as 
a specimen : 
‘ Oft the shepherd in his path will spy 
The little daisy in the wet grass lie, 


That to the peeping sun uncloses gay, 
Like Labour smiling on a holiday.’ 





The minor poems likewise contain some touching stanzas, and 
are aS unassuming as they are graceful. The following contains 
some happy ideas, embodied in pleasing verse : 


LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNITY. 


‘ A shadow, moving by one’s side, 

That would a substance seem,— 

That is, yet is not,—though descried— 
Like skies beneath the stream ; 

A tree that’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never rife ; 

A wish for joys that never come,— 
Such are the hopes of Life. 


‘ A dark, inevitable night, 

A blank that will remain ; 

A waiting for the morning light, 
Where waiting is in vain ; 

A gulph, where pathway never led 
To shew the depth beneath ; 

A thing we know not, yet we dread,— 
That dreaded thing is Death. ~ 


‘ The vaulted void of purple sky 
That everywhere extends, 
That stretches from the dazzled eye, 
In space that never ends ; 
A morning, whose uprisen sun 
No setting e’er shall see ; 
A day that comes without a noon,— 
Such is Eternity.’—pp. 219, 220. 


‘The Dream,’ is a composition of a higher order, and more lofty 
in its style, than any inthe volume. It abounds with originai and 
fine ideas, clothed in poetic imagery ; and displays a more power- 
ful imagination than we had given Clare credit for. Still he seems 
rather to strive at reaching his subject, than either to exalt or be 
elevated by it; and we feel more real pleasure in making an ex- 
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cursion with his fancy into the fair scenes of nature, than in fol- 
lowing his imagination into the region of obscurity. 

We part from the peasant-poet, with a cordial expression of 
satisfaction at the gratification his muse has afforded and us, 
with a sincere wish that his success may be commensurate 
with his expectations, and we may add, with his merit. We 
should not omit to mention, that an engraving, by Finden, from 


a tasteful sketch, by Dewint, forms an appropriate frontispiece to 
the volume. 





Art. XIII. Reise durch England und die beiden Niederlande. Von 
Joachim Heinrich Jack. Konigl, Bibliothekar za Bamberg. Mit einer 
Charte der Umgebungen von London. 12mo. pp. 298. Weimar. 
1826. London: Treiittel and Wurtz. 


WHATEVER other qualities may be denied to him, it must be con- 
fessed that this Mr. Jack is certainly a very amusing gentleman : 
amusing alike by reason of his blunders and his naiveté, his “yen 
observations and his wrong conclusions, his half-learning and his 
whole vulgarity. We cannot be supposed to notice his peregri- 
nations throu i England, for the sake of any marvellously novel 
information which he can offer upon our own institutions and man- 
ners: neither should we be very profitably engaged in the serious 
correction of all the ridiculous misconceptions into which he has 
fallen, in the course of his brief residence among us. But it isa 
little curious to observe the light in which England and Englishmen 
have appeared to the astonished mind of a German burgher, whose 
total previous knowledge of the world and of letters, before his tra- 
vels, had probably been limited to the polished society and the 
royal library of his Bavarian majesty’s good city of Bamberg. We 
shall tiuaadlons just pass rapidly through his volume, to shew up a 
few of his impressions, for the sesalih of our readers, without either 
caring to set him right in all his entertaining errors, or wasting 
words to explain the very evident origin of his whimsical opinions. 

The motives of the visit with which Mr. Jack was pleased to 
honour our country, are duly set forth in a preface. He declares 
that although he had carefully perused the “ Picture of London,” 
and Gode’s incomparably beautiful description of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, in five volumes, began, after the peace 
of Paris, to suspect that England itself contained more things worth 
notice, than were to be gained from those ample sources of infor- 
mation. And he professes that the steam-boats and great breweries 
of England (Dampfschiffe und grossen Bierbrauereien), as subjects 
of most interest—why, we know not—to his countrymen of southern 
Germany, were destined to engross his particular attention. 

Thus bent on improving his deep knowledge of the “‘ Picture of 
London,” and fired with the generous ambition of scientific discovery, 
our royal librarian of Bamberg was safely landed at Dover. The 
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“ape particularity with which he notices every incident that attended 
is arrival at that little-frequented seaport, is very edifying ; and his 
observations upon the expectant crowd of waiters from various 
hotels, who greeted his debarkation, are truly Germanic and senti- 
mental. ‘Strangers,’ he observes, ‘ would infallibly believe, that 
this assemblage of persons had congregated together to gratify some 
ardent longing after returning friends, whom they were anxious to 
press to their Resets. But he soon learns that the object of this 
assemblage is of a far less affectionate nature; and that every one 
who lands is immediately stormed by dozens of maitres-d’hotel and 
waiters from the town of Dover, who leave the stranger no peace 
until he makes his selection of a hotel, when he is instantly seized 
by one of the four or five waiters who accompany each landlord, 
and conducted, as if by a gend’arme, to the right house, lest by 
any chance he should stray into another. | 

Having reached the inn of his chance selection, the Hotel de 
France, our traveller finds immediate food for his wonderment 


and philosophy. 


‘ From the door to the very roof of the house,’ says he, ‘ a carpet covers 
the middle of the passages and stairs; and, what is more, the carpeting 
upon each step of the stairs is fastened and arranged with gzlt copper rods. 
On the other hand, none of the doors of the bed-chambers for strangers 
are furnished with keys, nor is there such a thing as a chest of drawers or 
a closet for our clothes, a circumstance which naturally surprised us a good 
deal: but the fact is that, in England, entire reliance is placed upon the 
great public security which prevails. From this strange peculiarity, we 
reverted to the number of thefts that daily disgrace the English prints; a 
subject which afforded us much amusement during our evening repast.’ 


This meal, he is careful to inform his readers, consisted of ‘ roast 
beef and potatoes, fish, and heads of cabbage cut into four, with 
ony beer, called ale.’ The night closed upon his discoveries ; 

ut new objects of surprise and admiration roused him with the 
dawn. 


‘ The sun was not yet risen on the following morning, when we heard 
coaches rolling past, drawn by four or six even-paced horses, and an- 
nounced with blowing of horns. As this scene was constantly going on, 
we could restrain ourselves no longer; but thinking that a succession of 
great personages were about taking their departure, we leaped out of bed 
with the intention of seeing them pass by. But in ignorance of the con- 
struction of English windows, we toiled a long time before our united ex- 
ertions could throw up the sash. At last we succeeded, and in our haste 
to look out, contrived to inflict sundry hard bruises upon our heads. The 
pain, however, was soon lost in the admiration excited by six splendid and 
tastefully harnessed horses, before a superb coach filled with men, both 
inside and out. The large assemblage of company, the leaping down and 
return of the ¢rumpeters, induced us to suppose at last that we must have 
been beholding one of the famous English stage-coaches ; in which suppo- 
sition we were confirmed by the waiter at breakfast.’—pp. 5, 6. 
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Thus prepared to admire and exaggerate as he goes, our travel- 
ler hies him to London, and takes up his quarters, as he: minutely 
cm at the domicile of John Wagner, tailor, No. 3; Richmond 

uildings, Dean Street, Soho, where he lodges with numbers of 
his own countrymen. Being settled in his new residence, our 
royal librarian occupies himself, rationally, as well as characteristi- 
cally enough, after his vocation, in visiting all the public libraries 
of London. First among them the British Museum of course ex- 
cites his astonishment; and he really gives, with the happy aid of 
catalogues, a very tolerable outline description of the contents of 
that great national repository. He is not without a respectable 
knowledge of books ; but he admires with all the air of a wonder- 
making German : and in his language, his tastes, and his opinions, 
he betrays all the coarseness and vulgarisms of a miserable, dour- 
on He is pleased to affirm that, owing to our mercantile spirit, 

ondon contains fewer public libraries and other institutions of in- 
tellectual refinement, than Paris. He is ignorant of all the facilities 
for education which this country affords; because they are not 
held up to display, nor maintained under the public regulation of 
a police minister and a gens-d’armerie. Neither has he discovered 
how vast a part of the bibliographical stores of this country is con- 
tained in the innumerable collections of noblemen and _ private 
individuals; and yet he seems to have been permitted to visit Lord 
Spencer’s magnificent library of old and curious books. Amon 
other subjects of education, our traveller is not slow, upon his inti- 
mate acquaintance with our metropolis, to offer his opinion of the 
projected “ London University.” 


‘ Nothing is nore necessary for the scientific cultivation of all classes in 
London than a university. When we arrived, the general wish for the 
erection of such an institution, after the pattern of that of Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin, was the common topic of conversation. The higher servants 
of the state have hitherto exerted all their aristocratical influence to place 
their younger relatives in the eight hundred and forty rich benefices of 
Fellows at Oxford and Cambridge ; from whence they are advanced into 
the service of the state, according to the degree of interest which each may 
possess. And this takes place, although these young men during their 
academical residence may have only pursued a course of idleness, vice, and 
extravagance. In the opinion of those who are experienced in these mat- 
ters, the project of a rich nobleman in Yorkshire, who proposed to establish 
a third university with an income, to begin with, of+fifteen thousand 
guineas per annum, afforded no better prospect than those already estab- 
lished. The richer and poorer citizens of London, therefore, were ve 
rarely able to thrust their sons into any vacancy at those colleges of the 
universities, which were not monopolised by the aristocracy; and even this 
was only possible under the previous distinct condition of being a can- 
didate for holy orders. The wish for the establishment of an university 
must in this manner have become the more general, from the great ex- 
penses to which parents were subjected in giving their sons a scientific 
education necessary for public life; as they were obliged either to have 
private masters, or to send them on the Continent.’—pp. 32, 33. 
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Of our public establishments, for the promotion of science and 
letters, Mr. Jack takes a survey very tolerably accurate. But he 
pronounces proms upon our legal institutions with all the pre- 
sumption of superficial ignorance; and among other mistakes, he 
imagines that our spiritual courts still exercise in practice all the 


despotic powers which they are permitted in theory to retain. 


‘ The four ecclesiastical courts,’ says he, ‘ extend their jurisdiction over 
all moral offences whatever, over wills and the disposal of property imme- 
diately arising out of them, over marriage dispensations, separations, &c., 
and over all cases purely clerical. Whoever examines the jurisdiction of 
this court, and compares it with the Spanish Inquisition, will find little 
difference between them. For, however great the political freedom of 
England may be, in every thing which regards religion the citizen is more 
trammelled and confined in this country than in any other.’ 


The remaining part of Mr. Jack’s volume, which relates to sight- 
seeing in the metropolis, we shall dismiss very briefly. He exa- 
mines all the churches, and other public buildings, the docks, 
bridges, palaces, &c., with scrupulous regularity, and gives a tire- 
some circumstantial account of each. The docks and the shipping 
of the port of London, as the astonishing evidences of our commer- 
cial grandeur, are justly his admiration ; and he warms into natural 
eulogies, on the immense variety, the splendid endowments, and 
the judicious regulation of the humane and benevolent institutions 
of our country. Here England stands unrivalled among the na- 
tions ; and her public charities may well be numbered with honest 
pride among the brightest ornaments of her grandeur, while they 
extort the unqualified tribute of enthusiastic praise and respect 
from the lips of every foreign traveller. 

After exhausting the catalogue of sights in the “‘ Picture of Lon- 
don,” Mr. Jack, before his departure from the metropolis, is pleased 
to favour us with a few sketches of our national character, man- 


ners, and customs; from which we shall extract a specimen or 
two. 


‘ The character of the Englishman is calm and settled; he is accus- 
tomed to precision and regularity, which is seen even in the uniformity of 
his dress. In London, the ranks of society are neither distinguished by 
the costliness nor shape of their clothes; and if we should collect in one 
group, the respectable tradesman, the artist, the man of letters, the 
merchant and his clerk, the servant of government from the highest to the 
lowest office, and the rich nobleman, it would be impossible to discover 
any distinction of rank, in the uniform appearance of the whole. The 
steady character of the men never permits any foreign style of dress to be- 
come the predominant fashion among them; but they have a journal of 
fashions of their own, the plates of which the tailors cut up into busts and 
legs, and then throw into a portfolio. When a customer comes, the tailor 
adjusts the breast and lower part of any two of these different figures, and 
by that means gives his employer some notion of what his future appear- 
ance is to be. On the other hand, however, the character of the English 
ladies is as changeable as that of all others on the Continent; they are 
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governed by the Journal de Paris (which seems to enjoy universal citizen- 
ship), and it is only occasionally in travelling, and in the country, for 
example, that by way of intermediate change, they imitate the style of 
dress of their lovers and husbands. Yet, when at home, the lady and her 
maid are to be seen dressed in white, without any difference; and whilst 
thus attired, if the hour, the place, and the society, did not distinguish the 
former from the latter, they would be seldom known from each other. 
* * * ¥ 

‘ The division of the day is almost as uniform in all families as their 
dress. Although we were daily at the writing-desk, between five and six 
o’clock in the morning, we could not get the accustomed supply of tea, 
bread and butter, eggs, rolls, &c., before nine o’clock, because none of the 
members of the family leave their beds before seven or eight o'clock, and 
all are summoned to this common breakfast.’-—pp. 144—146. 


The following account of the worthy Mr. Jack’s mode of dining 
in London, records his unfavourable opinion, both of our style of 
cookery, and of the entertainment of our coffee-houses. We have 
not the pleasure of knowing.the Harmony Hotel, situate in George 
Yard, Lombard Street, but we have no doubt that it is a place of 
excellent reputation ; and, indeed, it is to be observed, from the 
whole tenor of his book, how the royal librarian of Bamberg seems 
to have been introduced to the best society, and the most fashion- 
able resorts of our metropolis. 


‘ As few of the dishes are prepared according to the German fashion, 
and the greater part consist of fish, we seldom, though exceedingly hungry, 
made so agreeable a meal as in France and Germany. We were in the 
habit of agreeing before-hand with our French and German friends, to dine 
at a particular coffee-house between the hours of five and six; and always, 
selected a table in the middle of the room, and outside the usual wooden 
partitions, in order that we might have a full view of all that was passing. 
We never visited the same English coffee-house more than once, for we 
could not find any that satisfied our palate and appetite; and frequently, 
moreover, the prices were extravagantly dear. The only exceptions were 
the Harmony Hotel, George Yard, Lombard Street, and the Newton Hotel, 
St. Martin Street, Leicester Square. At the former of these, we met 
with a very intelligent head-waiter, who had once resided in our neighbour- 
hood, at Cobourg, and benefited by many of the French campaigns during 
the last war. At the hotel in St. Martin Street, the exiled Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians, all in poor circumstances, were wont to assemble 
daily. Our host here, Dominic, gave us meat and drink, both 
in quality and fair in price. It is remarkable that the host, his wife, the 
waiter, and the chamber maid, came severally from Naples, Portugal, 
Spain and Piedmont. We enjoyed occasionally a higher pleasure in the 
conversation of the exiles, who rejoiced to find persons asserting the 
same opinions respecting representative governments, which they themselves 
had openly professed, and for which they had endangered their lives. The 
best informed among them employed themselves in writing translations, 
and also in contributing to the Spanish periodical, which was published in - 
London, and contained the clearest expositions of the secret causes that 
overthrew their constitution.’—pp. 147—149. 
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The manner in which our traveller was wont to dispose of the 
last part of the day, is then briefly related : 


‘ After dinner,’ says he, ‘ as it is called here, but in Germany, supper, 
we went to the theatres and other public places of exhibition, which are 
kept open to a late hour of the night, and passed the remainder of the 
evening without suffering from hunger or thirst. Our hour of return home 
was between ten and eleven, provided we had not been satisfying our curi- 
osity at any great distance ; and after a short conversation with the family, 
we retired to bed. In many English families it is the custom to drink tea 
and milk between the hours of seven and nine.’ 


The ordinary course of English life during six days of the week, 
Mr. Jack seems to have found supportable enough ; but the re- 
straints of our Sunday observances, are evidently his abhorrence. 


‘In compliance with the prevailing sentiments of the English, to make 
a parade of religion on the Sunday, we had resigned our minds to the en- 
durance of still life, although these days in Germany are devoted to public 
amusements and festivities. Yet our experience of the reality much sur- 
passed our expectations. For, in the very outset, we found that no letters 
were delivered in the morning, that the religious observances of the da 
might meet with no distractions. All the shops are shut; whilst at Paris 
precisely on these very days, from two to three o’clock, the best bargains 
are made, and even the bricklayers, carpenters, &c. publicly work on until 
that hour. In London, only the absolute necessaries of life are allowed to 
be sold. Before ten, and from ten to eleven, the latter being the hour for 
divine service, we met with few persons in the streets, and even these were 
only messengers and hair-dressers. But at the hour of service the formal 
parties of citizens, themselves and their wives leading their families, pro- 
ceed along, with prayer-books and hymn-books under their arms or in their 
hards, towards the neighbouring church. The English church service is 
commonly two hours long; the great duration of which, with its too lifeless 
simplicity, cannot possibly be agreeable to thinking men. After church, 
those who have attended take a ramble through the streets, or such walks 
as may be in the vicinity, provided the weather is favourable ; after which 
the procession proceeds with the same regularity towards home, where 
dinner is generally served up between two and three. After digestion has 
been allowed some time to go on in quiet, the family set themselves again 
in motion between four and five o’clock to attend the evening service in 
another church, generally in some more distant part of the town, in order 
both to pass away the time and to have an opportunity of taking exercise. 
Between six and seven, the stiff and formal procession again returns, and 
drawls away the remainder of the evening in a most noiseless and motion- 
less manner. For, theatrical representations and balls never take place on 
a Sunday: and sporting and gambling parties are not at all thought of by 
most of the citizens of London. If an inexperienced stranger should be 
bold enough to call upon his acquaintance on Sundays, he is either not 
admitted, or is received as an intruder, so coldly and repulsively, that he 
is glad to make his escape again. All this, however, can only be said of 
the bourgeois: the higher and more cultivated of both sexes, who have 
spent any time on the Continent, make parties of pleasure by land and by 
water on Sundays, which accounts for the streets from mid-day, being as 
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choked up with carriages of all kinds, as the canals and rivers are with 
pleasure-boats. He who is indisposed for a trip into the country, seeks 
amusement in the hotels, taverns, and numberless coffee-rooms; and 
thence it happens that the places of public resort, whenever the weather is 
not very unfavourable, are crammed full of joyous guests. Moreover we 
found that from eleven o’clock St. James’s Park—where a few detach- 
ments of the guards at this hour perform their evolutions to music—is, like 
Hyde Park, until evening, crowded with people of all classes. From six 
to ten we saw many entire families pass up and down the long streets, the 
Strand, Cornhill, Oxford Street, and Holborn.—pp. 150—152. : 


The nature of the society into which our free-thinking librarian 
had the good fortune to fall during his residence in London, is here 
humorously betrayed. The cockney pursuit of the suburban fes- 
tivities of Sunday, he has mistaken for a national taste ; and he 
has confounded the manners of our most vulgar mechanics, with 
those of the higher and more cultivated of both sexes, to whom he 
ascribes the superior illumination of Continental habits. With po- 
lished English society he must have had scarcely any intercourse : 
nor has he apparently gained an introduction into the pure and quiet 
domestic life of our well-educated middle classes. 

Quitting London, Mr. Jack proceeds to Oxford, where he makes 
his perambulation of all the public libraries and colleges, and ren- 
ders, for a foreigner, a pretty correct report of the objects which he 
has visited. The secret of his accurate knowledge, however, lies 
very near the surface: he has{consulted, and palpably copied, local 
histories and guide books wherever he has gone; and the transcrip- 
tion of their matter into his journal is ae ae, by very few original 
remarks of his own. At Oxford, he appears to have been well re- 
ceived ; and there at least he caught a few glimpses of good society. 
He had introductions to many of the most respectable members of 
the university ; and he mentions having been invited, with others 
ot his countrymen, to the house of ame Nicholls. Here he is 
in great ecstasy at the refinements of an English gentleman’s table, 
and breaks forth into particular raptures at the strange custom of 
changing the knife and fork after each dish! From Oxford, he 
journeys to Cambridge, passing through Bedfordshire, which he 
describes in glowing terms as offering the highest example of 
extraordinary culture and rural beauty. He states fairly what 
he has seen at Cambridge, and appreciates especially the ar- 
chitectural magnificence of king’s college chapel. He confesses 
that none of the great Continental towns can boast of any relic of 
past ages so noble in itself, or preserved in such perfection and 
splendour. His general reflections upon our two universities, are 
curiosities in their way, and shall form our last extract from his 
volume. 


‘The many novelties that presented themselves to us, on our visit to the 
two English universities, left us hardly leisure to weigh the advantages of 
our own institutions with the disadvantages of these. Itwas not before we 
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reached London, that we could institute a parallel between them, and 
form a conclusion. That which chiefly disgusted us, was the glaring con- 
tradiction of the English, who, although the first tv introduce into public 
life the practical idea of universal equality in the eyes of the law, do never- 
theless legally implant and foster the spirit of aristocracy at both their uni- 
versities.- For, at Christ Church, Oxford, it is only possible for a talented 
and diligent youth, of poor and ignoble parentage, to gain admittance by a 
favourable introduction, and, by good conduct, to work his way to an 
ecclesiastical fellowship. Moreover, the regulation that obliges all stu- 
dents, whether of the law or physic, to devote a year of their course to 
theology, and undergo an examination in it, is both useless and illiberal. 
It is tas very disadvantageous, that the students should not daily be 
tutored in the spirit of those sciences to which they are most attached, by 
means of four or five lectures; but be entirely left to their own diligence, 
even in those sciences best capable of being demonstrated. Whence they 
lose the animation which viva voce instruction imparts, and by which 
many of our students are awakened to nobler conceptions. For the most 
distinguished teachers may, during term time, limit the number of their 
public lectures ; and should the private tutors not be so well qualified or 
zealous as they ought, it is very fortunate for a young man, if he possess 
sufficient internal energy, to impel him to study, and acquire knowledge, 
although encumbered with partialities and prejudices. But to this preju- 
diced and partial view of a subject, may be attributed at the same time the 
rudiments of knowledge which are discerned in many English. Lastly, 
the strict religious discipline, under which all students, even though they 
be hypocrites, pine away, can have no beneficial influence upon the Eng- 
lish character, which is naturally too much given to thoughtfulness: so 
that many, at a later period of their lives, are obliged to seek, by a long 
residence on the Continent, to dispel this melancholy, and to regain some 
relish for the enjoyments of life. On the other hand, we admit, that the 
respect for the very letter of the laws, which is impressed upon the Eng- 
lishman from his earliest youth, keeps him, in a great measure, free from 
those barbarous excesses of which our young students have too often been 
guilty. Itis also very favourable for the formation of a peaceful and quiet 
character, that the course of studies in the universities is chiefly founded 
upon the master-pieces of classical antiquity. It cannot, moreover, be 
denied, that the unembarrassed circumstances of most of the English 
students, are favourable to the pursuit of learning; whilst many of our 
students can with the greatest difficulty support themselves at the univer- 
sity, and cannot consequently continue their exertions with spirit and 
effect, when they must depend upon the compassion of librarians, and 
professors, to supply them with the most necessary books. The English, 
in fine, are most certainly gainers in being compelled by their own efforts 
to arrive at the power of thinking; whilst our finest youths are tied down 
to mere listening, repeating, and copying, and from too many lectures 
upon a particular subject, find no time left for reflecting upon what they 


have heard, and written down, before they are at once called into active 
life.’—pp. 193—195. 


Mr. Jack’s —— of our universities closes the journal of 
his residence in England ; and we have no inclination to follow 
him in his subsequent tour through the Low Countries, which he 
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visited, by his own confession, too rapidly for the collection of much 
interesting knowledge. There is a great deal of detail, and of that 
sort of information in his volume, which may always be gleaned from 
guide books and itineraries; but we find little elevation in his senti- 
ments, and not much spirit and intelligence in his descriptions. In 
England, he mingled very seldom with gentlemen, as we understand 
the term; and whenever he has enjoyed an introduction to any indivi- 
duals of that peculiar class, which is unknown in other countries,‘and 
forms the value and the pride of our English society, he always re- 
gards them as noblemen, and seems to have imagined them entitled 
to the distant and servile homage, which the German citizen is 
habituated to render to the high-born of his land. His common 
English associates were evidently of a far lower order; and in 
judging of our institutions, he has always viewed them under the 
impressions which he might doubtless receive from such companions. 
He certainly possesses, what is no uncommon acquirement in Ger- 
many, some considerable share of learning, and much useful infor- 
mation on trade, manufactures, and practical science in — 


But his philanthropy is mere vulgularity and his philosophy only 
irreligion. 





Art. XIV. May Fair. In Four Cantos. 8vo. pp. 194. 8s. London: 
Ainsworth. 1827. 


Tuts is a very pleasant little volume of good humoured satire, 
much in the style of ‘‘ Crockford House ;” with this difference, that 
the verse is more musical, and the subject more diversified. There 
is scarcely a name known to the “Court Circular,’”’ which does 
not figure here, under a character that may be easily recognised ; 
scarcely a ridiculous usage, consecrated by modern fashion, which 
is not here exposed. The author is a laughing philosopher, who, 
with a keen sense of what is absurd, incongruous, and mean in our 
higher circles, has still the fortitude to resist his swelling indigna- 
tion, and to pass it off in a well-tempered smile, as if he found the 
evils of which he complains too enormous for sober correction. 

While we avow that, in perusing this production, we have 
laughed a good deal with the writer, we hope he will excuse us 
if we admit, that we*have now and then.laughed at him, as he has 
laughed at others. ‘Inconsistently enough he-sets himself up as the 
censor of all that is subject to reproach in the fashionable world, 
and yet in very many pages he goes out of his way, in order to con- 
vince us that he is himself a leading member of the class, against 
which he has discharged every shaft in his quiver. This is truly 
comic.’ It is in the very spirit of that folly, which he seems so 
anxious to eradicate. . 

Of his four cantos, perhaps, more than the half might have been 
easily written by the least gifted , that courteous and indefatigable 
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tribe, which every bookseller has at his command. That some 
such pseudo-patrician has been the chief concocter of ‘ May Fair,’ 
we are far from asserting; though it must be perceived, from cer- 
tain laudatory references which are made to the opera, and to the 
confectionary and cookery books of Jarrin and Ude, that the pub- 
lisher and the poet have had some little previous understanding on 
the subject. Moreover, we have not heard, or seen it positively 
stated, that ‘ May Fair’ is the production of a lord, or even of a 
baronet : whence we may conclude, that there is no pretence for 
supposing it to be any thing more than the gossip of the last six 
months, ingeniously converted into rhyme by one of those numer- 
ous literary loungers, with whom the town abounds, and who, on 
being duly moved thereto, can turn their hands to any thing, from 
a sonnet for a magazine, toa new edition of Milton. 

This jeu d’esprit is divided into four cantos, entitled ‘The Morn- 
ing Visit—‘ The Dinner’-—‘ The After-Dinner’ and ‘The Mid- 
night Drive,’ and ends with a postscript. It requires no very inti- 
mate acquaintance with princes and dukes to be able, now-a-days, 
to give a tolerably accurate picture of the habits of high life. Peo- 
ple in that class are so much abroad, they live so constantly on the 
public stage of society, that every shade of mystery and conceal- 
ment has long since been dispelled from around them. Our au- 
thor has given, in his poem, the well known routine of their lives ; 
and has ee it in an off-hand mirthful vein, which, without 
elevating his verse to any thing like elegance, imparts to it an 
agreeable fluency that never palls on the ear. It is true, that there 
are not, in the whole of the four cantos, fifty lines that deserve to 
be remembered: here and there—rari nantes—passages are to be 
met with of more than ordinary sprightliness ; but while we admit 
their pleasantry, it were almost profane to speak of them as poetry. 

Having advised the reader of our opinion on this point, we shall 
not prevent the author from appealing against our sentence in his 
own way; and we have little doubt that his first evidence against 
us would be his description of a London spring, to which, besides, 
ire has appended two very biting notes. 


‘ At length comes out the virgin Spring, 
Still under Winter’s matron wing ; 
While storm and shower and sleet and dust, 
Like Guardians, keep her still in trust. 
Now all the Beau-monde wake together, 
Like swallows at the change of weather; 
The belles, blue, deep-blue, white and brown*, 
Make up their minds and cheeks for town ; 





‘* There is a delicate distinction between the BLur and the DeEr BuveE. 
The former merely reads Reviews, &c.; the latter writes them. The for- 
mer merely falls in love with the works of poets, &c.; the latter falls in 
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The young, the old, the wed, the single, 
Feel through their veins the annual tingle. 


‘ All Peers with hosts of second sons, 
All Baronets sick of rustic duns; 
All M.P.’s with unsettled votes, 
Determined to new-line their coats; * 
All dames who, tired of pigeon-cooing, 
Long to know what the world is doing ; 
All widows weary of their sable—- 
All mothers of the marriageable, 
That, keen as bees about their honey, 
Hunt every bush for man and money ; 
Spite of the wind’s and rain’s embargo, 
Each coming with her native cargo. 
First shewn to the discerning few, 
Like pictures at a private view; 
Ail vulgar bidders being ejected 
Until the ‘ gems’ have been selected : 
But, if no high-born pencil mark it, 
The sample then must play and park it, 
And have its texture and its tints, 
Like Urling’s lace and Howell’s chintz,* 
Displayed by the attendant matrons, 
On Hymen’s counter, the Spring patterns ; 
The blonde, the bronze—-so much per set— 
Each ticketed a coronet, 
A jointure, pin-money ; of course 
A sum in case of a divorce— 
(No age this of the flitch of bacon)— 
Not five pounds under can be taken.’—pp. 24, 27. 


If we doubted (as we are prone to do), that the author is an ex- 
quisite of the very first water, he would perhaps place in our hands 
—not his card—but his lines on “‘ pasteboard friendship,” in which 
it must be owned there is a good deal of dry humour. 





love with the poets, &c., in person. The former merely attends Albe- 
marle-street, and is content to see Mr. Brande burn his own fingers, and 
singe his own minutely-curled periwig. The latter practises the experi- 
mental philosophy at home, burns wig and fingers at her own expense, 
and blows up her husband and children, S. R.’ 

‘* Mr. Urling, the proprietor of the finest lace, and finest young gentle- 
men distributors of it, imaginable. The elegance of their cotffure is really 
an honour to commerce, and a charming evidence of the advanced civiliza- 
tion of the 19th century and the counter. It is shop-keeping urged to the 
highest point of the curling-iron capacity. W-rc-st-r protests, that though 
his nature is not prone to envy, he hates to pass by the boudoir of those 
charming young persons. And B-nk-s, who has seen every kind of curl 
from the [roquese to the Abyssinian, allows that he has seen “ nothing like 
it,” and sighis over the vanity of travel.’ 
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‘On sweep your cab—you make your calls: 
Sow cards, broad-cast, the seed of balls ; 
For, if through life you’d take your fling, 

A pasteboard friendship’s just the thing. 
’Tis quick to make, ’tis cheap to keep, 

Its loss will never break your sleep ; 

It gives your friend no right to borrow— 

If ruined, you cut him dead to-morrow. 
You hear the Duchess is done up— 

You cast about where next to sup: 

You hear the Viscount’s dead, or worse— 
Has run his mortgage length of purse ; 

My Lady from my Lord revolted,— 

In short, the whole concern is bolted ; 

Yet you're no party in the quarrel, 

In which you're sure to gain no laurel ; 

And though you grieve the house is dish’d, 
Where twice a-week you soup’d and fish’d; 
Yet, being neither aunt nor mother, 

You drop your pasteboard with another.’-—pp. 32, 33. 








i There is an equal degree of spirit and sarcasm, in the following 


summary of the talk of the gentlemen, after the ladies have with- 
L drawn from the dinner table. 


‘—‘* A palace?”—“ Yes, magnificent ! 
‘‘ Where every sewer bestows its scent!” 
** Solid ?”—* Foundation in a bog !” 
- “‘ Wholesome?” <“ An atmosphere of fog.” 
43 ‘¢ Landscape ?”—“‘ A marshy, miry flat.” 
7 “* Canal ¢”—“ A grave of dog and cat.” 
' ‘“* Pure air?” ‘* Where every passing puff - 
i Is Westminster.” —“ Enough, enough.” 





‘—‘* The race—odd business; Daphne shy ! 
My Lord some thousand pounds #oo sly ; 
The partners pocketed the notes— 
| I’ll swear three scoundrels wore their coats. 4 
The Club examined—did their best, 
t And found it—honest as the rest.” 





‘ Yet, spite of all their Worships’ ears, 
Newmarket, thou’rt che place for PeErs. 
No Epsom, throng’d with city feeders— 
No Doncaster, all brutes and breeders. 
There taste on all things sets her seal ; 
With elegance the hostlers steal ; 

The man that pillages your fob 

But hoaxes—none would call it, rob; 
The Jockey, in his speech and look, 
Seems the first cousin to the Duke ; 
The rogue who tricks you to your face, 
Looks more than brother to his Grace ; 
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And many a claimant of a cord 


Passes for Baronet and Lord.’—pp. 90—92. 


‘ Dan Apollo! fool-enslaver, 

When I had your worship’s fever, 
(But a sort of schoolboy tertian, 

Cured by Newmarket immersion), 

I have stood at set of sun, 
Cloud-collecting, one by one; 

Wild with all their twistings, turnings, 


Softenings, sweetenings, fadings, burnings ; 


Building in each ruddy stain, 
Glorious “‘ Chateux en Espagne ;” 
Watching the delicious twilight 
Peeping from her Eastern skylight ; 
Like an Andalusian maid 

Listening to a serenade : 

Like a vestal freshly sainted, 

With her cheek half pale, half-painted ; 
Like a Turkish beauty showing 
Through her veil the roses glowing ; 
Till twas but a softer morn, 

Silvery rose the Lunar horn. 


Or around her high abode, 
Tempest, like an ocean flow’d ; 

Till the lightning’s sulphur-gleam 
Flamed on mountain, vale, and stream ; 
And the vaporous upper world, 
Roll’d like armies downward hurl’d, 
Titans, by the thunder driven 

From the sapphire gates of Heaven ; 
While the swellings of the gale, 
Seem’d their trumpets’ broken wail. 
Then along the mighty blue 

Rose like flowerets pale and few, 
Over which a storm had gone, 

Star and starlet, one by one, 

Like the lamps in some high fane, 
Struggling through the tempest-stain ; 
As it vanish’d, richer mustering, 

Orb on orb in glory clustering ; 

Till the temple of the night 

Blazed with the immortal light. 
Trifles—Fancy’s long past gleams,— 
Boyish, more than boyish dreams ; 
Things of many a year ago— 

Yet what have our years to show, 
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Some person has pointed out to us the concluding lines of the 
third canto, as no unworthy imitation of the peculiar style of Beppo. 
Let the reader judge. 
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One extract more, and we have done. 
for its just praise of Pasta, whom we are happy to see again arrived 
amongst us, in high health and spirits. The picture of the opera- 
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With their thousand secret stings, 

Better than those boyish things ? 

From our cradles to our shrouds, 

What are hopes, joys, loves,—but clouds ?’—pp. 134—137. 


house is accurate and lively. 


‘* The Haymarket’s a burst of light; 
The Opera—mighty Pasta’s night! 
Bold, splendid, tragic, first the song 
Bursts like a cataract along ; 

Then, like a mountain stream subsiding, 
Between its banks of roses gliding, 

The harmony, sweet, solemn, clear, 

In new enchantment bathes the ear. 

Yet noble as her noblest strain, 

The actress o’er us throws the chain ; 
The queenly step, the depth of eye, 

The strife of passion wild and high, 
The art, true nature’s matchless art, 

Its strength, its burning source, the heart ; 
The searching agony of tone, 

Make all the struggling soul her own. 


‘ The spell dissolved,—I take my rounds ; 
A licensed sportsman on those grounds : 
The rich preserve, that few approach, 
Without a title and a coach; 
But I, who “ know the price of stocks,” 
Cry “‘ Sesame !” to every box ; 
They know I scorn the charming ties, 
So take my folly as it flies. 
Wersettle ‘“‘ who escapes to Paris,’— 
‘¢ Whose in the Austrian box the star is; 
‘¢ What wonder in the red and yellow 
‘‘ Has fix’d thy lorgnette, Count P-lm-lla; 
“¢ What whisker’d monster, Mynheer Falck 
‘< Holds in such very solemn talk ; 
‘¢ Whose cheeks and chin are too much tinted, 
‘‘ Whose marriage has been more than hinted ; 
“ Whom all-resistless P-l-gn-c 
‘“¢ Has kept this fortnight on the rack ; 
“ Whom L-v-n thinks the Belle to-night, 
‘‘ (The Prince is always in the right) ; 


We are borne towards it 








‘* Pasta, a very powerful performer; since Catalani, the Italian stage 
has produced no more brilliant and commanding voice. 
still rarer upon the stage ; and those who have not seen her Medea and 
Semiramide, have yet to learn the power of combined gesture and song.’ 


Her acting is 
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‘¢ For whom is built the Viscount’s villa,— 
“ But hark,—’tis magic, or Brambilla.” 


‘Then drops the eye upon the pit, 
Where dandies stand, and dowdies sit; 
The irksome prison of he-brutes, 
That to their beds would take their boots ; 
Where St-nh-pe in the foremost tier, 
Performs an extra chandelier, 
Reflecting on his polish’d forehead 
The light from every stage-lamp borrow’d. 


‘* Or, where the Foreign Office nest 
Shews fifty in a box comprest ; 
The diplomatic exquisites ! 
Copies of statesmen, beaux, and wits. 
Thus men, ordain’d the world to master, 
Give their fac-similes in plaster ; 
And Chathams, Wellingtons, and Naps, 
Are sold by Savoyards for raps.’—pp. 157—162. 


In this currente calamo style, the author contrives to introduce a 
great variety of subjects, to which, as we have seen, he lends a 
tolerable degree of sprightliness. But that such metrical facility 
rises to the merit of poetry, we no more believe, than that ‘ May 
Fair’ will be read when “ Beppo” is forgotten. To pursue criticism 
farther on a work which, written on the spur of the moment, will 
perish with the season that produced it, would be like scrutinising 
through a microscope the coloured wing of a butterfly, or still 


worse, breaking the insect itself on the wheel described by Pope. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV. A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Growth and Cul- 
ture of the Carnation, &c.; including a Dissertation on Soils and 
Manures, &c. By Thomas Hogg, Florist. 4th Edition, with Additions, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. London: G. and W. B. Whittaker. 1827. 


FLOWER-GROWING in this country has become, under the encouragement 
of the prizes, as well as the praises of the rich—an art that is now pursued 
with increasing interest, and no doubt, like the other branches of national 
industry, will have, one of these sessiong, an act of parliament to itself. 





‘* Downing-street has its representative majesty in the Opera House, in 
the shape of a whole desk-full, [ beg pardon, box-full of very well-dressed 
young gentlemen. They attend with great decorum to the performance, 
carry on their diplomatic etiquette to each other with great gravity, 
and, unless when the shoe of a figurante flies into their box, from its pe- 
culiar proximity to the stage, or the kettle-drums are engaged in a charge, 
seem to be happy. Yet it is painful to see them so dismally squeezed 
together ; though it must be allowed that they suffer with the patience of 
martyrs.’ 
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Nobody can find fault with such an amiable enthusiast as Mr. Hogg, for 
entertaining the harmless notion, that the culture of a carnation, and the 
care of an infant heir to these realms, are matters which equally challenge 
the grave solicitude of those, who are solicitous for the happiness and glory 
of our common country. A minister of state can scarcely reckon up a 
greater number of anxious hours, than he who is periodically loaded with 
the responsibility, of keeping up the suitable splendour of the pleasure 
garden. The site which his flower-pots are to occupy, as well in winter as 
in summer, demands much pondering, and great judgment. And what a 
season of patient preparation is his, before the sowing time arrives! It is 
not alone that the fundamental soil must be perfectly unobjectionable, but 
the artificial layer—the compost, from whose bosom the beautiful carna- 
tion is to rise, blushing and expanding—is beyond the hope of any man to 
fabricate, except he be free of the genuine brotherhood of the garden. 
How, otherwise, is it possible that he should be able, with discreet hand, 
to adjust the proportion of contradictory elements? to hold the scales 
evenly between yellow loam and maiden mould—between the sand of the 
pit, and the sweepingss of the stall—redressing the arid and reluctant nature 
of the one, by the luxuriant richness of the other ? 7 

And when the infant plant shall have advanced into manifest existence, 
a new order of cares arises for the horticulturist. Small-pox, measles, the 
thousand ills to which the childhood of man is liable, are but imperfect 
types of those dangers, that beset the helpless stages of the existence of a 
flower. There is the gathering of green flies to bear down upon it, a count- 
less host—the corrosive ear-wig—the still more fatal grub, that entrenches 
itself in some adjacent subterranean receptacle by day, and then, burglar 
like, sallies forth in the hour of darkness, to lay waste both pod and petal, 
sparing neither blossom nor bud ;—and there is, lastly, the wily wire- 
worm, that penetrates to the stem by sap and mine, wasting, by degrees, 
the life and beauty of the flower. 

Safe from all these perils, the carnation must still be the object of ten- 
derest attention. The irregular and premature disclosure of the contents 
of the pod—the feebleness of the young blossom—the hazard that the 
‘‘ winds of Heaven should visit it too roughly”—such are the accidents 
and calamities, that keep the anxious gardener in a fever of doubt, fora 
season, until the full-blown carnation crowns his hopes and fills his heart 
with joy. 

The eae of a flower is an event that must not be spoken of with- 
out due respect. Unhappily for those floral artists, whose literary educa- 
tion has been neglected, there is an uncommon scarcity of famous names 
at the present moment. There is not a single god or goddess of ancient 
mythology unappropriated at this day—all the British monarchs—the 
whole catalogue of British heroes, may be found in blossom, this very 
season, in one or other of the genteel nurseries that stand adjacent to the 
metropolis. 

They who ponder, with delighted eye, over the matchless splendours of 
the annual Flower Show, little think to what an extent nature has sub- 
mitted toa junction with art, in order to refine the charms of the carnation. 
The only true system of flower dressing was the invention of Kit Nunn, of 
Enfield, who began life as a barber, but followed horticulture from inclina- 
tion—so irregularly alternating between the practice of the garden and of 
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the shop, as sometimes to forget whether it was a curl or a petal that de- 
manded his attention. He succeeded, however, in applying the great 
principles of the friseur to the decoration of flowers; and towards the eve 
of an exbibition, the elegant Kitt was resorted to by gardeners far and wide, 
to submit their flowers to his exquisite finger. But still within the very 
precincts of the county where the artist flourished, people were found to 
think lightly of carnations; and, without presuming to adopt the language 
of censure on the occasion, Mr. Hogg quotes the case of a very singular 
preference for ‘‘ heart’s ease,” in no less celebrated a personage than Mrs. 
Siddons herself. This lady cultivated a garden in the Harrow Road, where 
“ heart’s ease” was set with unsparing profusion. Her incessant demand 
for this flower, as soon as spring set in, obtained, amongst the surrounding 
gardeners, the name of Miss Heart’s-ease, for her pretty hand-maid and 
purveyor ; nor is it forgotten, that the faithful delegate used to chaffer for 
her purchases in the severest spirit of thrifty dealing. In this retreat also, 
it is curious to find, what a partiality was shown for the cypress, the yew, 
the bay-tree, the spurge laurel, the widow-wail, every shrub of deciduous 
growth, every tree of mournful association. The tragic genius of the 
place seemed to haunt it in every partt—  —~ 


‘¢ Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green.” 


Mr. Hogg’s directions are so plain, so ample—so completely do they 
embrace every necessary act to be performed by the gardener, from the 
combination of the compost, which is to receive the embryo carnation, to 
the last and crowning display of art on the full-blown glowing flower, that 
perfection in the art will be no longer the lucrative mystery of his profes- 
sion. The very lively and entertaining manner in which the work is 
written, is very strongly characteristic of the author’s avocation; and as a 
mere source of amusement, without any intention of profiting by its in- 
—— the general reader may, with great advantage, apply himself to 
this book. 





Art. XVI, Specemens of Romaic Lyric Poetry, with a translation into 
English. To whichis prefixed a Concise Treatise on Music. By Paul 
Maria Leopold Joss. 8vo. pp. 143. London: Glynn. 1827. 


Tuts collection appears to us to merit considerable attention, not merely 
from the interest which will always attach to the country where these oa 
mens have been gathered, but from the very high degree of merit which, as 
lyrical compositions, they possess. We believe that nearly the whole of the 
poetical literature of modern Greece is confined to her songs.—Lord Byron 
has recorded his admiration of many of those effusions—but the noble 
bard could not have had an adequate opportunity of ascertaining the mul- 
tiplicity and variety of Romaic lyrics, inasmuch as a great proportion of 
them could be hardly said to have existed in his time, in any visible em- 
bodied shape. The passionate ardour, which recommended to his attention 
and patronage, a few of the Greek amatory songs that casually reached 
him in his travels, breathes through the stanzas of the two Anacreontics 
which are presented to us by Mr. Joss. They have also, in common with the 
whole of the lyric effusions contained in this volume, a uniform melodious 
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flow, which it is not remarkable they should possess, since almost all the 
popular songs of Greece, constitute musical auxiliaries to dancing, with 
the various measures of which their numbers are intended to harmonise. 

It is somewhat singular, and we believe it to be peculiar to Greece, that 
one of the constituents of her national poetry should be justly described by 
the title of ‘‘ Brigand Songs.” These very characteristic compositions de- 
rive their name from a self-outlawed Romaic race, called Kleftis, who, from 
the enduring example which they afforded of successful resistance to the 
Turkish yoke, deserve to be remembered by some more respectable deno- 
mination, than that which confounds them with the mercenary followers 
of a life of plunder. But the songs themselves are distinguished bya spirit 
of wild daring, impatience of restraint, directness and energy of reso- 
lution, mingled with a frank, careless, defying tone, which are quite in 
unison with the habits of brigand existence. 

A considerable portion of this volume is devoted, and we think with a 
very proper exercise of discretion, to specimens of the patriotic songs of 
the Greeks. These effusions owe their origin, without exception, to the 
political spirit of the time—the greater part being cotemporaneous with, or 
rather having been the offspring of, the first revolutionary struggle in Greece. 
From the very nature of such compositions, it would be in vain to expect 
that they should possess novelty, either in the thought or even in the 
expression. Hatred of tyranny, thirst for freedom and independence, and 
love of country and kindred, are feelings, happily co-extensive with the 
human race, from all time. These universal sentiments may, however, 
be enforced on occasions, by the existence of particular circumstances.— 
And what spirit and strength do they not receive from the native vehe- 
mence of the Greek character, the energy of their language, the splendid 
recollections of illustrious ancestors, and the appeals to a solemn, over- 
awing religion! The measure of these songs occasionally varies, but they 
are all distinguished by a rapidity of movement which precipitates, as it 
were, thought after thought upon the mind, until it can no longer resist 
the current of enthusiasm. 

The translations, though in general executed with spirit, are infinitely 
inferior to the original compositions—We must, however, present the 
reader with a single specimen. 


‘ How long, friends and countrymen, 
Shall we slaves of slaves remain ; 
Slaves to islam’s barbarous hordes, 
Our country’s vile tyrannic lords ? 


‘ Hark! the thunder rolls on high, 
Vengeance sweet! the hour is nigh! 
Hella’s call, thy sons opprest, 

Dry the tears which bathe thy breast. 


‘ Raise your conquering voices all, 
And unanimously call : 
‘¢ Down with bloody tyrant-laws, 
‘«« Live and die for freedom’s cause.” 


‘ Hellas, radiant was thy light ; 
Fame is gone ;—the Muses bright,— 
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Where are they? The harp, the lute, 
Are in Osman’s country mute. 


‘ Think but on thy country’s sighs, 
Think on him, who exiled dies; 
Think for thee thy fathers bled, 
And life’s tide for freedom shed. 


‘ In the fame where nations shone, 
Greece once fill’d the highest throne, 
Like the radiant orb of day, 
Beaming round light’s sparkling ray. 


‘ Now erased from human thought, 
Dwindled is her name to nought : 
This the bliss which tyrants grant,— 
They shall not her fame supplant! 


‘ Hail ye all the rolling year! 
Yes, revenge! thy hour is near, 
Moslem has his time outrun,— 
Hark! what says each Argive son. 


‘ May our fellest foemen bleed, 
Expiate each tyrant deed 
With their life-drops !—-Gallant slave, 
Sink thy thraldom in their grave. 


‘ Brightening with refulgent ray, 
O’er us breaks Salvation’s day ; 
Come, the vengeance-pile to raise ! 
Kindle t’ heav’n the grateful blaze ! 


‘ Speed all to the gory fane, 
Shame on those who yet remain ! 
Fathers give their sons the spear ; 
Mothers say without a tear,— 


‘ « Take thy shield, be sure to come 
** With it, or upon it, home.” 
Down with bloody tyrant-laws, 
Live and die for freedom’s cause.’—pp. 75—83. 


We shall add the expression of our wish, that Mr. Joss may be induced 
to publish some of the specimens of Greek music in his possession.—We 
are satisfied that the expense of printing them, the only obstacle which he 
pleads to this publicity, would prove but a temporary disbursement. 


» 





Art. XVII. Constable's Miscellany. Vols. VI. and VII., containing 


Converts from Infidelity. 3s. 6d. each volume. Edinburgh. 1827. 
London: Thomas Hurst & Co. 


We do not mean to intimate the slightest disparagement of the general 
utility of the matter of these two volumes, when we say that, inasmuch as 
they are but reprints of works, some of them familiarly known to the pub- 
lic, they have received a place in the order of publication, which might, 
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But we have an additional ground for recurring, we are sorry to be 
obliged to confess somewhat tardily, to these volumes. We remember Mr. 
Polwhele as one of the most promising of the literary aspirants, who chal- 
lenged our critical attention in the last century. He has a grateful re- 
membrance of our judicial tenderness ; and, as the fidelity of the historian 
calls upon him to enumerate the successive contributions which he made 
to the stock of letters, he thinks it not amiss to quote at length the opi- ‘ 
nions which we pronounced, from time to time, on those productions, as 
they issued from the press. Upon re-perusing these various paragraphs of 
our earlier pen, we feel a pride and pleasure, at this distance of time, in 
recognising in them the same determined spirit by which we are still actu- 
ated, to incite, by all legitimate means, the honest ambition of genuine 
talent; ever preferring the chance of working temporary mischief by too 
much encouragement, to the hazard of inflicting irreparable injury by pre- 
mature condemnation. 

We have, to be sure, occasionally rallied our reverend friend on his ex- 
cessive veneration for every thing Cornish. We still find him ready to 
sacrifice every thing to his old predilection ; but it is far from being a crime 
to yield too much to local attachments. It is the error (leaning, indeed, 
pretty much to “ virtue’s side”), of an amiable mind : and of such Mr. Pole- 
whele is undoubtedly the possessor. He speaks proudly of having been 
enabled to receive his preliminary education in Truro, in his native county, 
at a school where several years before the eccentric Sam Foote was a pupil. 
It would have been next to impossible that some traditions respecting him 
should not have been preserved by our author. Of the early propensity 
of that singular person to ill-natured jocularity, the following anecdote, 
which was related at Truro to Mr. Polwhele, is a strong proof : 


‘One of the earliest instances of his jocularity, as practised upon his 
father ‘‘ the old justice,” is yet in the minds of several aged people of his 
neighbourhood. Imitating the voice of Mr. Nicholas Donnithorne, from 
an inner apartment, where his father had supposed Mr. D. was sitting, he 
drew his father into conversation on the subject of a family transaction 
between the two old gentlemen; and thus possessed himself of a secret, 
which, whilst it displayed his mimicry, justly incurred his parent’s displea- 
sure. He was certainly a very unamiable character. Polly Hicks, a 
pretty silly simpering ‘girl (as a veteran memorialist of Truro described 
her to me), was dazzled by his wit. She had some property; he therefore 
made her his wife; but never treated her as such’—p. 29. 


Mr. Polwhele, after completing his education at Oxford, in due time 
retired to Cornwall, to perform the duties of a pastor; and between a faith- 
ful, and to his flock highly satisfactory, discharge of the obligations of 
his sacred office, and literary indulgence—now building ‘a sonnet, now 
inditing a critical epistle to some erudite friend—he seems to have spent a 
considerable portion of his life, with no ordinary share of pleasure to him- 
self and profit to those around him. 

The correspondence which our author has thought fit to communicate 
to the world, engrosses, at the least calculation, three-fourths of the two 
volumes. The general reader will be inclined to think that some con- 
siderable quantity of the epistles might have been spared, and superseded 
by a more extended specimen of autobiography than Mr. Polwhele has 
afforded us. The letters, for the most part, relate to minor subjects of lite- 
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rary controversy, or ate taken up with some other topic of merely local 
wonder, and long extinguished interest. We traversed with impatient 
step farenough into the wilderness of correspondence, before we lighted 
on a single paragraph which we thought worthy of being transferred to our 
pages. The following anecdote, communicated by a gentleman at Cam- 
bridge, of the celebrated Gray, is, as far as we remember, perfectly novel, 
although it isin complete unison with the whole course of the poet's col- 
legiate life. | 

‘Gray’s effeminacy was the means of making him a perpetual subject 
of ridicule among the young men of the university. He took it into his 
head once te let his whiskers grow, in order to counteract the idea of his 
being less masculine than befitted the character of the sublime author of 
the ‘‘ Bard.” A wag of the same college bribed one of the scouts to let 
his whiskers grow likewise. As he was a large black-looking fellow he 
very soon exceeded Gray in the dimensions of his mustachios, and when a 
vulgar joke from a bed-maker was superadded to this species of ridicule, 
the poor poet was obliged to give up to the wits this only proof of his 
manhood.’—vol. 1., p. 213, 

We have so often spoken in the course of our literary labours of the 
merits of Mr. Polwhele as a writer, that we feel it unnecessary to do more 
at present than to state that, after deliberately revising our former judg- 
ments, we are happy in being enabled to give them all the strength which 
they can derive from our maturer sanction. 





Art. XX. Evenings in Greece: the Poetry by Thomas Moore, Esq., 
the Music by H.R. Bishop. First Evening. 4to. 15s. Power. 1827, 


Tue title page of this volume presents no common attractions to the lovers 
both of poetry and music. The associated names of Moore and Bishop 
are quite sufficient to give the world assurance of a delightful work. No- 
thing can be more simple than the plan of the ‘ Evenings in Greece.’ 
‘In connecting together a series of songs,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ by a thread 
of poetical narrative, the object has been to combine recitation with 
music, to as so enable a greater number of persons to take a share in the 
performance, by enlisting, as readers, those who may not feel themselves 
competent as singers.’ The story is, indeed, extremely slender: and is 
merely used as a slight frame-work, on which the author has chosen to 
suspend his floral wreaths. The scene of the story, however, such as it is, 
has been very appropriately laid in Greece, where the faculty of improvisa- 
tion is very general. The lively imaginations of the modern Greeks turn 
every thing into poetry—and they have as singular a talent for the im- 
provisation of music as of harmonious numbers*. Indeed, the Greek 
poets are generally obliged to furnish the melody as well as the words of 
their songs—it is lucky for our poets that they are not expected to be so 
musical. If Scott, Southey, Crabbe, Wordsworth, or Mooxe, were to be 
asked for an air “ upon compulsion,” and if the fame of these gentlemen 
were, as in modern Attica, to depend upon their inventing one, we are 
afraid that the last-named author would be the only individual among 
them, who could assert a claim to be remembered. 





* See M. Fauriel’s Preface to ‘‘ Chants Populaires .de la Gréce Moderne.” 
VOL. V. x 
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with great propriety, and still greater advantage to the undertaking, have 
been assigned to original compositions. We should have thought that, in 
pursuance of the plainest dictates of policy, some specimens at least of the 
talents and strength which the publishers can command, would have been 
anxiously manifested in the early stages of the series. The continued pre- 
ference, which they are now acting on, for works, which, if not in many 
instances actually standard, are at least very popular, suggests something 
like a suspicion of the quality of those resources, from which the original 
part of the Miscellany is expected to be derived. 

As to the merits of the volumes themselves, it is impossible that a second 
Opinion can be entertained. The authority of example is proverbial—and 
it is with no small degree of just discrimination, that the selection before 
us confines itself to the names of those converts to Christianity, whose at- 
tainments, impartiality, and habits of inquiry, must give the utmost weight 
to the deliberate submission of their minds to the truths of Revelation. 
Out of the sixteen examples of conversions, either from libertine prin- 
ciples, scepticism, or acknowledged infidelity, the details of which form 
the contents of these volumes, the greater proportion belongs to England. 
Lords Rochester and Lyttleton, the Hon. Robert Boyle, Captain Wilson, 
distinguished as being the conductor of the first Christian mission to the 
South Seas, John Bunyan, and the late Dr. Bateman, in this country; and 
Counts Struensee and Brandt, Baron Haller and La Harpe, in foreign 
nations, are the most prominent names that find a place in this publication. 

In reading the memoir of Charles Gildon, in the sixth volume, we were 
not a little disappointed to find that the professions of neutrality amidst 
conflicting creeds, and an avowed pledge to make this a ‘ truly national 
work, equally acceptable to readers of a/l parties and denominations’ — 
professions which are reiterated at the very threshhold of this volume, are 
to be understood as admitting of hostility against one class of Christian be- 
lievers. We ask the editor whether he has in this instance acted with 
good faith towards the public? We recommend him to act with a little 
more caution in this respect. He should not compromise the character 
and interests of so serious an enterprise, by indulging his own religious 
sentiments, at the expense of others, which may be at least quite as con- 
scientiously entertained, and much more benevolently practised. 





Art. XVIII. Leigh’s New Pocket Road- Book of Ireland, on the plan of 
Reichard’s Itineraries, Sc. 18mo. 9s. bound. London: Leigh. 
Dublin: Milliken. 1827. 


Ir is a curious fact, but by no means difficult to be accounted for, that 
up to this period we should have been without a decent guide-book for 
Ireland. Into such a state of obscurity has that country been degraded, 
that it is no wonder that she should have been regarded by strangers as a 
barren wilderness, where nature had done for the soil, what an abominable 
system of misgovernment had effected for the inhabitants. Hence it is 
that too long the bold and majestic scenery of the north and sonth of Ire- 
land—the Giants’ Causeway and Killarney—and all the attractions of the 
unrivalled landscapes of the County Wicklow, have been neglected by 
Englishmen for distant, difficult, and expensive expeditions in search of 
the beauties of nature. Asa source of enjoyment to the lovers of pic- 
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turesque scenery, we are glad to see that, at length, the sister country 
begins to excite some interest amongst our tourists—for, with whatever 
motives the inhabitants of the different divisions of the empire are induced 
to hold intercourse with each other, the result must be, to dissipate mutual 
prejudices, and to lay the foundation of universal harmony. 

Of the small but valuable work before us, it is perhaps giving it the 
highest eulogium which we could confer, to say, that it is formed on the 
plan of, and executed with as much care and correctness as, the well- 
known publications, “ Leigh’s Road Books of England and Scotland.” It 
would be quite impossible, we should think, to present the traveller, what- 
ever be his views in undertaking a journey to Ireland, with a volume, in 
which so great and various a collection of useful topographical matter 
could be made to combine with so much convenience as to dimensions, 
and so much economy as to price. Clearness, accuracy, readiness of 
reference, in short, all those qualities which are invaluable to the tourist, 
who wants to obtain the largest amount of information with the smallest 
possible expenditure of labour, are the recommendations which will enable 
the ‘ Pocket Road Book of Ireland’ to supersede all existing publications 
on the same subject. 





Art. XIX. Traditions and Recollections; Domestic, Clerical, and 
Literary: in which are included Letters of Charles II., Cromwell, 
Fairfax, and a number of recent and modern Literary Characters. By 
the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Newlyn and St. Anthony, and Honorary 
Associate of the Royal Literary Society. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Nichols & Son. 1826. 


WE desire no better occupation for our leisure, than a couple of volumes 
from some such provincial oracle, some such acknowledged prophet in his 
own country, as the Rev. Vicar of Newlyn—one that has been at the uni- 
versity, and remembers the young men who now figure away as chancellors, 
judges, and archbishops; and takes the liberty of alluding to such per- 
sonages, under favour of juvenile privilege, by the familiar appellations of 
“« Jack” and “ Harry,” and “ wild rogue,” and so on. If he have, next, 
the least clue whatever to his ancestry, the spice of genealogical dignity 
gives an exquisite flavour to the literary banquet. For facts in such a case 
one cares little—it is the manner in which they are told—the ceremonious 
bow and measured bend, with which they are ushered into our presence, 
that render these things so truly valuable amongst the ordinary sources of 
legitimate recreation. We begin in wonder, and terminate with a hearty 
laugh, when we read about the patriarchal uncle, who, as can be proved b 
documentary evidence, slept eight hours out of the twenty-four, and lived, 
when awake, at the safe rate of some four meals a-day, cunningly inter- 
mingling with the solid food, adopted in his time, the wholesome properties 
of some cotemporary beverage. And how a gentle pony (‘“ free from vice”) 
had been ridden on, as far as the parsonage ; and id ae was said thereupon 
to the dean, (which made him and the complaisant clerk ready to break 
their sides witu laughing)—by the famous old gentlewoman, who had the 
honour of being grandmother to our author, are circumstances to which the 
landing of King William, and the battles of Marlborough, stand only in 
the proportion of nursery relations. 
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But we have an additional ground for recurring, we are sorry to be 
obliged to confess somewhat tardily, to these volumes. We remember Mr. 
Polwhele as one of the most promising of the literary aspirants, who chal- 
lenged our critical attention in the last century. He has a grateful re- 
membrance of our judicial tenderness ; and, as the fidelity of the historian 
calls upon him to enumerate the successive contributions which he made 
to the stock of letters, he thinks it not amiss to quote at length the opi- 
nions which we pronounced, from time to time, on those productions, as 
they issued from the press. Upon re-perusing these various paragraphs of 
our earlier pen, we feel a pride and pleasure, at this distance of time, in 
recognising in them the same determined spirit by which we are still actu- 
ated, to incite, by all legitimate means, the honest ambition of genuine 
talent; ever preferring the chance of working temporary mischief by too 
much encouragement, to the hazard of inflicting irreparable injury by pre- 
mature condemnation. 

We have, to be sure, occasionally rallied our reverend friend on his ex- 
cessive veneration for every thing Cornish. We still find him ready to 
sacrifice every thing to his old predilection ; but it is far from being a crime 
to yield too much to jocal attachments. It is the error (leaning, indeed, 
pretty much to “ virtue’s side”), of an amiable mind: and of such Mr. Pole- 
whele is undoubtedly the possessor. He speaks proudly of having been 
enabled to receive his preliminary education in Truro, in his native county, 
at a school where several years before the eccentric Sam Foote was a pupil. 
It would have been next to impossible that some traditions respecting him 
should not have been preserved by our author. Of the early propensity 
of that singular person to ill-natured jocularity, the following anecdote, 
which was related at Truro to Mr. Polwhele, is a strong proof : 


‘One of the earliest instances of his jocularity, as practised upon his 
father ‘‘ the old justice,” is yet in the minds of several aged people of his 
neighbourhood. Imitating the voice of Mr. Nicholas Donnithorne, from 
an inner apartment, where his father had supposed Mr. D. was sitting, he 
drew his father into conversation on the subject of a family transaction 
between the two old gentiemen; and thus possessed himself of a secret, 
which, whilst it displayed his mimicry, justly incurred his parent’s displea- 
sure. He was certainly a very unamiable character. Polly Hicks, a 
pretty silly simpering girl (as a veteran memorialist of Truro described 
her to me), was dazzled by his wit. She had some property; he therefore 
made her his wife; but never treated her as such’—p. 29. 


Mr. Polwhele, after completing his education at Oxford, in due time 
retired to Cornwall, to perform the duties of a pastor; and between a faith- 
ful, and to his flock highly satisfactory, discharge of the obligations of 
his sacred office, and literary indulgence—now building ‘a sonnet, now 
inditing a critical epistle to some erudite friend—he seems to have spent a 
considerable portion of his life, with no ordinary share of pleasure to him- 
self and profit to those around him. 

The correspondence which our author has thought fit to communicate 
to the world, engrosses, at the least calculation, three-fourths of the two 
volumes. The general reader will be inclined to think that some con- 
siderable quantity of the epistles might have been spared, and superseded 
by a more extended specimen of autobiography than Mr. Polwhele has 
afforded us. The letters, for the most part, relate to minor subjects of lite- 
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rary controversy, or ate taken up with some other topic of merely local 
wonder, and long extinguished interest. We traversed with impatient 
step farenough into the wilderness of correspondence, before we lighted 
on a single paragraph which we thought worthy of being transferred to our 
pages. The following anecdote, communicated by a gentleman at Cam- 
bridge, of the celebrated Gray, is, as far as we remember, perfectly novel, 
although it is in complete unison with the whole course of the poet's col- 
legiate life. | 

‘Gray’s effeminacy was the means of making him a perpetual subject 
of ridicule among the young men of the university. He took it into his 
head once te let his whiskers grow, in order to counteract the idea of his 
being less masculine than befitted the character of the sublime author of 
the ‘‘ Bard.” A wag of the same college bribed one of the scouts to let 
his whiskers grow likewise. As he was a large black-looking fellow he 
very soon exceeded Gray in the dimensions of his mustachios, and when a 
vulgar joke from a bed-maker was superadded to this species of ridicule, 
the poor poet was obliged to give up to the wits this only proof of his 
manhood.’—vol. 1., p. 213, 

We have so often spoken in the course of our literary labours of the 
merits of Mr. Polwhele as a writer, that we feel it unnecessary to do more 
at present than to state that, after deliberately revising our former judg- 
ments, we are happy in being enabled to give them all the strength which 
they can derive from our maturer sanction. 





Art. XX. Evenings in Greece: the Poetry by Thomas Moore, Esq., 
the Music by H.R. Bishop. First Evening. 4to. 15s. Power. 1827, 


TuHE title page of this volume presents no common attractions to the lovers 
both of poetry and music. The associated names of Moore and Bishop 
are quite sufficient to give the world assurance of a delightful work. No- 
thing can be more simple than the plan of the ‘ Evenings in Greece.’ 
‘In connecting together a series of songs,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ by a thread 
of poetical narrative, the object has been to combine recitation with 
music, to as so enable a greater number of persons to take a share in the 
performance, by enlisting, as readers, those who may not feel themselves 
competent as singers.’ The story is, indeed, extremely slender: and is 
merely used as a slight frame-work, on which the author has chosen to 
suspend his floral wreaths. The scene of the story, however, such as it is, 
has been very appropriately laid in Greece, where the faculty of improvisa- 
tion is very general. The lively imaginations of the modern Greeks turn 
every thing into poetry—and they have as singular a talent for the im- 
provisation of music as of harmonious numbers*. Indeed, the Greek 
poets are generally obliged to furnish the melody as well as the words of 
their songs—it is lucky for our poets that they are not expected to be so 
musical. If Scott, Southey, Crabbe, Wordsworth, or Mooxe, were to be 
asked for an air “ upon compulsion,” and if the fame of these gentlemen 
were, as in modern Attica, to depend upon their inventing one, we are 
afraid that the last-named author would be the only individual among 
them, who could assert a claim to be remembered. 





* See M. Fauriel’s Preface to ‘‘ Chants Populaires .de la Gréce Moderne.” 
VOL. V. xX 
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The ‘ Evenings in Greece’ open with a chorus of Greek warriors, who 
are quitting the Island of Zia, to fight against their Turkish tyrants. Their 
Zian loves resolve to wait their return, by the side of a fountain, round 
which they are every evening to assemble, and here they lose and beguile 
the creeping hours of time with poetry and music, We extract the first of 
their songs. The music, which is singularly expressive and beautiful, is 
the composition of Bishop. 


‘ The sky is bright—the breeze is fair, 
And the mainsail flowing, full and free— 
Our farewell word is woman’s pray’, 
And the hope before us—Liberty ! 
Farewell— farewell.. 
To GREECE we give our shining blades, 
And our hearts to you, young Zian Maids! 


‘ The moon is in the heavens above, 
And the wind is on the foaming sea— 
Thus shines the star of woman’s love 
On the glorious strife of liberty ! 
Farewell—farewell. 
To GREECE we give our shining blades, 
And our hearts to you, young Zian maids!—p. 2. 


An air full of gaiety and playfulness, called ‘ The Romaika,’ is one of 
Mr. Moore’s musical contributions to this volume. We think that those 
of our fair readers who have the book, and will try this song on the piano, 
will agree with us in voting it a most fascinating piece. The words are 
adapted to the strain with that felicity of art, in which Mr. Moore is quite 
unrivalled.. \ 

The concluding melody, ‘ Maidens of Zia,’ harmonised for three voices, 
is also Mr. Moore’s composition. It is tender, pathetic, and peculiarly 
beautiful, whether we consider the poetry, or the notes in which it may 
be said to breathe. It is pre-eminent for one charm, which is diffused, 
more or less, over all the songs in this collection—that of the frequent 
use of the mellifluous names and magical localities of Greece. We must 
give the words: 


‘Here, while the moonlight dim 
Falls on that mossy brim, 
Sing we our Fountain Hymn, 

Maidens of Zra! 
Nothing but music’s strain, 
When lovers part in pain, 
Soothes, till they meet again, 

Oh maids of Zra! ; 


‘Bright Fount, so clear and cold, 
Round which the nymphs of old 
Stood, with their locks of gold, 

Bright Fount of Zra! 
Not even CasTALy, 
Fam’d though its streamlets be, 
Murmurs or shines like thee, 
Oh Fount of Zia! 
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‘Thou, while our hymn we sing, 
Thy silver voice shalt bring, 
Answering, answering, 

Sweet Fount of Zra ! 

; Oh! of all rills that run, 

1 Sparkling by moon or sun, 

) Thou art the fairest one, 

Bright Fount of Zra ! 


‘ Now, by those stars that glance 
Over heav'n’s still expanse, 
Weave we our mirthful dance, 

Daughters of Z1a! 
Such as, in former days, 
Were danc’d, by Dian’s rays, 
Where the Evroras strays*, 
Oh maids of Zia! 








1 ‘ But when to merry feet 

\ Hearts with no echo beat, 

: Say, can the dance be sweet? 
( Maidens of Zia! 


| No, nought but music’s strain, 
| When lovers part in pain, 
Soothes, till they meet again, 
| Oh! Maids of Zia !’—pp. 79, 80. 


We might select from almost every page clusters of those diamond- 
’ lighted similes, for which Mr. Moore is usually so distinguished. We 
must, however, content ourselves with one example, which, though ex- 
tremely rich and oriental, is finished in every part, and exquisitely happy. 


‘At length, a low and tremulous sound 
Was heard from midst a group, that round 
A bashful maiden stood, to hide 
Her blushes, while the lute she tried— 
Like roses, gathering round to veil 
The song of some young nightingale, 
ig Whose trembling notes steal out between 
‘ J The clustered leaves, herself unseen.’—p. 57. 


Mr. Moore can afford to be told of his faults—and we have the less 

tenderness in pointing out the defects of the present volume, as they are 

evidently the results of haste and carelessness. His ear is too delicately 
constructed, to allow him any other excuse for such lines as— 

‘ Gushing, at once, from the hard rock.’—p. 78. 

or the following, which are the less excusable, as being intended for 
¢ music. We ought to state that the musical notation affords no authority 
3 for the false accentuation given to the words : 
‘ Over Heaven’s still expanse, Pp. 80. 
‘ Were danc’d, by Dian’s rays, —p. 80. 
‘ When lovers part in pain, ’—p. 79. 
‘ Answering, answering,’—p. 79. 














*«« Qualis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthi 
| Exercet Diana choros.” ’"— Virgil. 
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We need say nothing of the perpetual stbilation of these lines, nor of 
the feeble iteration in the last. ) 

Besides the airs we have mentioned, we think favourably of the ‘ Two 
Fountains,’ which is a very gracefulcanzonet. ‘ The War Dance’ is also full 


of boldness and genius. ‘ Oh, Memory,’ is the well known air of Caraffa, 
which begins with the words, “* Cara Memoria.” 





Art. XXI. Discourses on a Future Existence, tending to Establish 
the Doctrine of a Recognition of Each Other. By the late Rev. R. 
Shepherd, D.D. 8vo. pp. 70. London: W. Wetton. 1827. 


To believe that we shall be able to resume, in a state of subsequent exist- 
ence, those pleasing relations, and that communion with some of our fellow- 
beings, which formed the source of such solid happiness in this life, is so 
consoling, that we eagerly catch at any ground of confidence in the truth 
of the persuasion. ‘The three discourses before us, present some very 
strong constructive evidence in favour of the hypothesis, derived from 
unaided reason and the authority of the Sacred Writings. It will be 
admitted, as a highly probable position at least, that all those means of 
rational happiness which we enjoy in this life will be continued to us, and 
doubtless in a more expanded and improved form, in the world to come. 
There is no property of man which so distinguishes him from the animal 
kind as his social disposition, and it is reasonable to presume that an at- 
tribute so peculiar will be preserved to him hereafter. It follows then, 
that some portion, at all events, of his happiness in an immortal state, will 
be derived from the indulgence of this disposition. Again, there is just 
ground for assuming, that all his intellectual faculties will likewise be re- 
served to man, after he shall have passed from this life, to a state of hap- 
piness inthe next. But if by the exercise of that memory, which will then 

extended and quickened, he can recollect the virtuous and pleasing con- 
-nections of his earthly life, is it consistent with the benevolent order of 
Providence, that man shall have the power of recurring to this source of 
happiness, and know that he never can resume the same relations, or 
continue the same communion ? 

Another favourable presumption is drawn from the general concurrence 
of mankind in this belief. It is common to the most polished nations, 
and to the beings of savage life. ‘‘ When,” exclaims Cicero (de Senectute), 
‘‘ shall I be able to join my beloved Cato in the assembly of the great and 
good!” Virgil, improving on the doctrine, represents the inhabitants of 


the Elysian fields, pursuing the same avocations, in which they took delight 
in this world : 


6é 





Que gratia currdm 
Armorumque fuit vivis; quee cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.” 


The poor African that is sold to slavery, is consoled by the hope of rejoin- 
ing his family, as soon as death shall have released him from the fangs of 
his fellow-men. This is the burden of his song of rapture, when his heart 
is exhilirated: this is the theme of his comfort, when he sits down by the 
waters of captivity and weeps. 


These arguments, thus supplied by reason, are quite consistent with 
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Scriptural testimony, as far as it goes. When we are told that the 

shall be as the angels of God, it is reasonable to infer that they shall be 
qualified by this resemblance for, and shall actually enjoy, the communion 
of those angels. The whole tenor of Revelation represents the blessed in 
the next life as forming one society—-one kingdom ;—and is it probable 
that, with the opportunity of intercourse with each other, and possessing, 
as we are entitled to hope that they will, their former faculties and 
dispositions in a more refined and extended form, men will rot have 
the power of mutual recognition? As far then as rational speculation 
can advance, as far as an argument derived from the probability of an 
universal instinct can avail, and as far as the testimony of Scripture 
can weigh, testimony that is highly important both in its negative and 
constructive import, we see very fair grounds for believing that a coped 
as well as a desire to recognise those, who were the objects of our affection 
and esteem in this life, will accompany us in that state of happiness to 
which we shall deserve to be translated from this world. 





Art. XXII. A History of Inventions and Discoveries, alphabetically 
arranged. By F. Sellon White, Esq. F.A.S., many years on the Mili- 


tary StaffofIndia. 8vo. pp. 547. 15s. boards. London: Rivingtons. 
1827. 


Ir is highly creditable to the judgment of a military gentleman, that he 
should have employed his time to so useful a purpose, as that of compiling 
such a work as the present : for it is a species of production, to which an 
extensive acquaintance with books, laborious accuracy, and persevering 
diligence, were essentially necessary. The first materials for the work 
were collected by Mr. White, merely to amuse his leisure. They gradually 
expanded into a shape, which led him to decide upon giving the fruit of 
his researches to the world. 

As a collection of very curious and important facts on miscellaneous 
subjects—as an improved form of common-place book, this compilation 
possesses considerable value. But the adoption of a title so comprehen- 
sive as that which is prefixed to these pages, gives rise to expectations of 
complete and extensive arrangements, which are far from being justified by 
their contents. It would be an endless task to demonstrate by instances of 
total omission, or by examples of inadequate detail (the notice sometimes 
degenerating into a crude, unsatisfactory memorandum), the very slender 
pretensions of this production to be considered as a ‘ History of Inventions 
and Discoveries.’ It will be sufficient to observe, that there is not in its 
pages even a complete enumeration of one half the interesting events, that 
may fairly be classed under the above designation. 

However, we are enabled to state that each of the articles, as far as it 
goes, is carefully accurate. But the work can, under any possible view of ° 
. Its contents, be awarded no higher degree of praise, than that amount which 
is due to a very useful auxiliary towards the formation of a general Diction- 
ary, upon the plan which Mr. White has the merit of suggesting. 
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Arr. XXIII. The Art of Workiny in Pasteboard, upon Scientific Prin- 
ciples. To which is added, an Appendix, containing Directions for 
constructing Architectural Models: Intended as a Sequel to Papyro- 
Plastics, or the Art of Modelling in Paper. Compiled from the Ger- 
man, with Corrections and Additions. By D. Boileau. With Eight 


Plates. 18mo. pp.114: 5s. boards. London: Boosey & Sons, 
1827. | 


Ir would be a desperate attempt to strive to restore our modern spinsters 
to a sense of the value of spinning, knitting, and such primeval arts. We 
must be content with a compromise ; they may be brought, not altogether 
to set their faces against industry, provided, that with the opportunity of 
making it productive, they shall also be at liberty to render it perfectly un- 
profitable, either to themselves, or to any body else. Now, working in 
pasteboard, we contend, may be made as frivolous an occupation, as an 
ethereal-hearted modern belle need desire; but it is likewise true, that the 
art can be turned to signal advantage, by any young lady, for whom the 
imputation of being domestically useful has no terrors. 

This very curious art has long been cultivated as a part of the regular 
education of youth, in some of the seminaries of Germany. A very ela- 
‘borate, but, by reason of its price, almost inaccessible work, has been 
written by a German professor; in it the theoretic principles of work- 
ing in pasteboard are laid down, and the amplest directions given, by which 
a proficiency in the art may be easily obtained. This production, as also 
a supplementary volume which was added by the professor, and which, of 
course, did not increase the popular circulation of their contents, form 
the. basis of the present very elegant little publication. 

In passing over its pages, one is struck with astonishment to observe, 
that such a number and variety of beautiful objects can be produced by 
means of a very slight degree of manual address, under the guidance of 
scientific rules, from so simple a material as pasteboard. Fancy baskets, 
in almost endless varieties, work-boxes, trays, and cushions—articles that 
come under the description of the useful ; and towers, and temples, and 
pavilions, in every architectural form, from the solid Tuscan to the polished 
Corinthian—forming the class of articles that belong to the ornamental 
—are only some of the productions, the fabrication of ‘which is attainable 
at a trifling expenditure of labour, time, and money. ‘There are, indeed, 
no bounds to the curious modifications of which pasteboard appears to be 
susceptible. 

Mr. Boileau shews that this infinite variety of forms in pasteboard, is 
only the result of the various application of a few primary geometrical 
fignres—and that a thorough acquaintance with the principles on which 


these are cut out, and dexterity in the process, lead immediately to a ‘ 


facility in constructing the most elaborate and beautiful articles. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, to be very diligent in following the instruc- 
tions of M. Boileau upon this elementary stage of the art. The tools are 
few'and simple, consisting only of a knife, compasses, rules, borers, &c.; 
in short, such instruments as are wanted for the purpose of cutting out 
portions of pasteboard in the requisite shapes with neatness and accuracy, 
and then such implements as can assist in the convenient junction of the 
different parts, where a union of several pieces becomes necessary. 
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The figure being completed, is as yet in a comparatively rude condition, 
and it may be decorated in various ways, according to taste and fancy. 
For the process of varnishing articles in paste-board, a very simple and in- 
telligible receipt is furnished by M. Boileau. The directions, likewise, by 
which the decorating of those objects, not only with gold, but with any 


other thin metal, may be effected, are expressed in the same lucid and 


satisfactory manner. But those ornaments, which consist of coloured 
paper, notched and indented in a variety of fanciful ways, appear to M. 
Boileau to be the most congenial aids to the embellishment of the paste- 
board figure. For those fair artists who are inclined to be of the same 
opinion, there is afforded, in this work, every necessary detail of the mode 
by which they can amply gratify their taste in that respect. The author’s 
various directions are practically illustrated by eight small sheets of ele- 
gantly executed engravings. We should have said, that the remarkable 
simplicity and plainness of the formule: in this volume had rendered any 
attempt at mechanical demonstration almost superfluous. However these 
plates will serve to perfect the attractions of a work, the beneficial influence 
of which, we sincerely believe, will not be limited to that circle for whose 
use it is immediately intended. | 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Domestic and Foreign. 


WE have seen the first number of a new Transatlantic Journal, entitled 
‘“*The American Quarterly Review.” It is about the size of our Quarterly 
Journals, and as dull a work of the kind as any that we know of. It is 
heavier even than the ‘Westminster,’ when burthened by the lucubrations of 
Jeremy Bentham. The American editor obtained, by some chance, a sight 
of the two first volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s forthcoming work on Napoleon, 

from which he has given copious and very mediocre extracts. a 


The Reviewer of “ Villemain’s Historical and Literary Miscellanies,” in 
the last number of the Monthly Review, will be glad to learn that the work 
on Del’ Hopital, which he recommended 4s ‘a befitting subject for the 
learned leisure of Mr. C. Butler,’ was, in fact, one of the earliest literary 
productions of that accomplished writer. The book is, however, now 
rarely to be met with, as it has been some time out of print. 


A work has been announced as preparing for publication, which will em- 
brace the best productions of the English satirists, with notes and illus- 
trations, and an essay on English satire. ad 


We hear that an eminent bookseller at the Westend of the Town, is to be 
immolated in verse one of these days. It must be admitted, that, on 
some occasions, he has been rather too active in anticipating the public 
ae on his works—but we must say that, a more spirited, or a more 
liberal publisher, is not to be found in any country. We observe too that 
many of those, who cry out most loudly against his paragraphic system— 
for it deserves the name—are among the very first to follow his example. 


The late revolution in the cabinet, the most complete, as well as the most 
fortunate revolution that has yet occurred in the history of this country, 
has of course caused a pretty considerable disturbance among the herd of 
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dependant or expectant literaires, who have hitherto licked the dust that 
fell from the feet of Westmorland, Peel, and Co. A few of them, hay- 
ing let off their anger in pamphlets, have already changed sides. Others 
have attempted to turn theirdisasters to profit, by speculating in new weekly 
and other periodical publications, which will vanish before another moon 
wears away. Oneevening paper, called The Standard, has been commenced 


. in the interest of all that was furious and ignorant in the late administration. 
Of course, this willdisappear in a few weeks. Lord Kenyon might have’ 


given the Marquis of Londonderry a lesson on this subject. 


The manuscript Herbal of Jean Jacques Rousseau is a curious work. It 
consists of eight volumes, quarto, and contains specimens of about 800 


sorts of plants, with descriptions entirely in the handwriting of that eccentric 
philosopher. 


An interesting collection of medals in stucco, representing all the memo- 
rable events of Napoleon’s reign, has been announced. 


It is not very generally known that Mademoiselle Georges, who is to per- 
form several of her best characters at the French Theatre, in London, 
sustained at one period of her life the difficult part of premiere chere amie 
in the private household of Buonaparte. 


Captain Sabine, who is at present in Paris, has written a summary 
account of the geographical results of the late Polar expeditions. 


The most popular poet of Russia, at the present moment, is Alexander 
Pouschkina: he is about 26 years of age. He commenced his career at 
the age of 14; and in his 19th year he wrote a poem called Rouslan and 
Ludmilla, which is said to be superior to any thing of the kind that had 
re appeared in that country. It is not a little remarkable, that the 

ussian censorship has allowed several odes, distinguished for their spirit 


of liberty, to remain in a collection of his fugitive pieces, which has been 
recently printed at St. Petersburgh. 


The principal Gazette of Hungary is at present printed in Latin—that is 
to say, in the Hungarian dialect of that language, which it would be no 
easy matter for Cicero or Varro to understand, if they met with a copy 
during their rambles in the Elysian fields It scarcely touches upon public 
affairs, and though everybody knows that some warm and important dis- 
cussions have taken place in the late sessions of the Hungarian Diet, the 


Gazette is as silent, with respect to them, as if they had been held:in the 
moon. This cannot last long, we guess. 


It gives us pleasure to observe, that Messrs. Engelman and Co., whose 
lithographic publications in Paris have deservedly attained a high degree 
of celebrity, have formed a branch establishment in London. We have not 
as yet seen any of the works, which they have printed in this country ; 
but if we may judge from the latest of those which they have brought 
over from Paris, we may conclude that they are likely to raise this novel 
art to a state of perfection, far above what it has already reached, or than 
even the most sanguine admirers of lithography ever expected. We have 
before us a series of views in Spain and Switeerland, some’ of which 
approach in beauty, and exceed in softness, the best copper-plate engrav- 
ings. These views are. greatly exceeded in merit, by a portfolio of scenes 


‘forming a voyage pittoresque in the Brazils. There is amongst them a 
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view of “‘ a virgin forest,” which is, incomparably, the most beautiful thing’ 
of the kind we have ever beheld. This is rivalled only by two sketches of 
Swiss scenery, on an imperial folio scale—the vallies of Lauterbrunn and! 
Interlachen. Nothing can exceed the depth and airiness of the perspective 
which has been attained in these fine specimens of art. The rugged tower- 
ing Alps, which, in most of the copper-plate representations of them that 
we have seen, appear ready to fall on the villages and cottages beneath 
them, are here preserved in all their native grandeur, but in their due dis- 
tances; and, instead of oppressing the lakes, the soft landscapes, the 


cottages, and rustic industry at their feet, serve rather, by contrast, to yield 
them a sweeter repose. | 


In a biographical notice of Legouvé, a French poet, read at the last 
public meeting of the Philoletchnic Society, at Paris, was the following 
account of Napoleon’s listening to a tragedy by Legouvé, entitled ‘* The’ 
Death of Henry IV.” ‘The audience was appointed for noon precisely. 
Legouve went to the palace accompanied by Talma, who was to read the 
tragedy. On their arrival, the emperor's sisters, and their ladies in wait- 
ing, were about taking their places in the saloon, where the piece was to be 
read; but on the emperor entering, he sent them away, saying, “ that it 
was a private meeting, to which none could be admitted but the empress.” 
He then shut the door himself, and turned the key in the lock, and point- 
ing the author to a chair, told him to sit down. Legouvé hesitated for a 
moment, when Napoleon, with a brusque urbanity, added, ‘‘ You wish 
then to keep me standing.” Talma began reading. When he came to 
the passage where Henry [V. complains to Sully of the continual recur- 
ring vexations, with which he is overwhelmed by the haughty Medicis, 
Napoleon looked towards Josephine with an expression of countenance 
that seemed to say, that he had never experienced any thing from her but 
tenderness, attachment, and the most unalterable kindness. Stortly after, 
he rose up, and remained the rest of the time standing, but continued to 
listen with the most scrupulous attention; and when Talma pronounced 
the line, put into the king’s mouth, : 


‘‘ Je tremble, Je ne sais quel noir presentiment,” 


Napoleon suddenly interrupted him, and said to Legouvé, ‘I hope that. 


you will change that expression—a king may tremble, but he should never 
avow it.” After the reading of the tragedy, the emperor stated his inten- 
tion of giving a recompense to the author, suitable to his talents; but 
Legouvé modestly replied, that he had been sufficiently rewarded by the 
public esteem, and his nomination as a member of the Institute of France. 
“You then wish for nothing?” asked Napoleon, throwing upon him a 
scrutinising glance—“ What, neither pension, nor honours, can tempt 
you? You richly deserve to be called a true man of letters.” ’ 


A work, now in the French press, which promises much interesting and 
entirely novel matter, is the account of a six years’ sojourn ip the city of 
Assumption, in Paraguay, the capital of that most eccentric of despots, 
Dr. Francia, by Mr. Resigger, a Swiss physician and naturalist, Some of. 
the proof sheets of this work, which we have seen, contain the most extra-' 
ordinary details upon the government, public conduct, and domestic life, of. 
this singular man. No romance writer would venture to endow the 
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creature of his imagination with the same bizarre mixture of the ludicrous 
and the ferocious of folly and reason, of simplicity of manners, and inordi- 
nate vanity, which distinguish the character of the supreme director of 
Paraguay. 

The booksellirg trade in Paris, which has also had its crisis, has not 
shewn the same elasticity, in rising towards its former prosperous position, 
as that of London. Besides the pecuniary embarrassments to be got over, 
the French booksellers and printers are influenced by other considerations, 
that tend to check their confidence and spirit of enterprise. The panic 
into which they were thrown by the attempted law for the destruction of 
the press, has not yet altogether subsided ; and the decided hostility shewn 
by persons in power to this branch of commerce, has inspired a dread that, 
sooner or later, this same incubus of a law, in some shape or other, will be 
again attempted. 


Professor Chiarenti, of Florence, has published two treatises on the fol- 
. lowing politico-economical subjects: 1. Whether a free importation of 
foreign corn be useful or injurious to Tuscany, in the actual state of 
Europe? 2. Examination on the arguments in favour of the unlimited 
liberty of the corn-trade, which have been urged by various members of 
the Georgofili Academy. Thus we see, that the same difficult question is 
debated on the banks of little Arno, as well as on those of the stately 
Thames. 


The Abate Petroni, director of the census ordered by the Neapolitan 
Government to be taken of its Continental states, has just published the 
result of his investigations, under the-title of ‘ Statistica de reali domini di 
qua dal faro;’ part 1., 4to. Naples. 1826. 


De Weltz, the author of a work on political economy styled ‘La Magia 
del Credito,’ which made a great sensation in Italy, has published, at 
Naples, an account of Mac Adam’s method of road making, as applicable 
to Sicily, where roads are almost unknown. 1 vol.,4to. Naples, 1826. 


At Milan, Major Vacani, of the Italian corps of Engineers, has just 
completed the publication of his work, styled, ‘Storia delle Campagne e 
degli assedii degl’ Italiani in Ispagna, dal 1808 al 1813,’ 3 vols., 4to.; 
with plans and an atlas. This Work has been undertaken at the express 
desire of the Archduke John of Austria, to whom it is dedicated. It con- 
tains an accurate history of the various campaigns of Catalonia, Aragon, 
and Valencia, in which provinces the Italian division, serving with the 
French, was chiefly employed, and of the sieges of Barcelona, Rosas, 
Zaragoza, Gerona, and Taragona. In the latter part of the war, these 
Italian troops had to fight against other Italians and Sicilians serving in 
the English army commanded by Lord Wm. Bentinck. The Italian 
troops sent at various periods to Spain, by the kingdom of Italy alone, 
during the whole war, amounted to thirty thousand men; of these only 
nine thousand ever returned to Italy. Of the contingent of ten thousand 
sent by the kingdom of Naples, only eighteen hundred returned; Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Genoa, Parma, Rome, united to the French empire, sent 
also their regiments to swell the ranks of the French army, and to share 
its dreadful losses; a melancholy waste of brave men, for a cause foreign 
to their native country! However, many officers distinguished themselves 
in those-destructive wars, and the present work records their names, their 
deeds, and their hard-earned honours. 
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An Encyclopeedia, composed of treatises on the Sciences and Arts, has 
began to appear at Milan. Two volumes, allotted to Natural History and 
Modern Geography, are already published. 


ProritaBLe AutTHorsuiP.—The following is said to be the profit 
and loss account of a country clergyman, who came to town to print a 
Sermon, preached by him on the death of the Duke of York :— 


Dr. OR Ql 
Journey to town, 237 miles .......eeeseeeeeee 5 0 9 
Clerk copying Sermon for printer, his own copy not 

being sufficiently legible......... » mee ade ccast SB, Gr 2 
Printing and paper, 500 copies........ oug.0 000 64 16 0 0 


Messengers to deliver copies in town and country, 
to those supposed to have been most attached. to 











his Royal Highness, postage, &c. ......ee000- 710 0 
Advertising eeeeeeneeeeeeeees e*eeeeeeneteeed 2 7 (0) 
Six weeks’ lodging and maintenance in London, with 

various extra expenses ......... coccccceee 18 18 O 

Cr. 50 1 0 

Sold by Hatchard, one copy ........- 9 1 8 
Ditto to General pe cccccvcccese 0 2 0—0 3 6 
£49 17 6 


An Institute of Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts, was set on foot 
at Mexico on the Ist of April, 1826.—Bolivar, La Fayette, Abbes Gre- 
goire and de Pradt, Mr. Canning, and Baron de Humboldt, have been 
made associates. The name of Miguel Cervantes figures amongst the 
honorary members. : 


Two Prize Questions, one on History, and another on Political Eco- 
nomy; the reward to be one hundred ducats each, have been proposed 
this year, by the Imperial Academy of St Petersburgh. Two other prize 
questions, the one by the president of the Academy, the other by an 
anonymous person, have been also proposed. The learned of all nations 
may enter the lists—the treatises may be written in Prussian, French, 
German, or Latin. 


The Italian Society of Sciences, residing at Modena, has published 
the nineteenth volume of its Memoirs, containing ten papers sent by 
various members, upon subjects of physic and natural history ; among 
others, by Raddi, who travelled in the interior of Brazils; Giovene, on 
the geology of Puglia, in the kingdom of Naples; Giovanni Aldini; 


Vassalli Eandi; ‘Targioni Tozzetti; Moscati, and other well known 
scientific characters. 


A new society has been formed in Tuscany, under the title Societd di 
Geografia, Statistica e Storia Naturale patria. Its object is to promote 
the study of the above sciences, as connected with Tuscany; and the 
formation of a library and a museum, of the natural productions of the 
country. The reigning Grand Duke, Leopold II., has approved and en- 
couraged this institution; and several of the most distinguished among 
the learned, and the patrons of learning in Tuscany, are: its active 
members. , ; 
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